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Introduction 


I am Sam Nujoma ja Nujoma, born on the 12th May 1929, 
the first of my parents' eleven children, in an area then 
known by the world as colonial South West Africa, now 
the independent Republic of Namibia. 

Like the broad history of any one man's life, mine could 
be told in a few sentences. As a child I listened with pride to 
the stories of my parents' and grandparents' lives, grew in 
strength and learned responsibility in herding my family's 
cattle and guarding them against natural predators — the 
lion, leopard and jackal. 

As a youth and young adult I gained experience of the 
world through education, work and travel. Through those 
experiences I learned that predation also existed in the 
racism, oppression and injustice of the colonial governments 
and the attendant structures of apartheid — that these 
unwanted, iniquitous regimes were predators, too, feeding 
cruelly on the lives of the African people and on the riches of 
their land. 

I became a participant dedicated and committed to the 
political and military struggle for freedom and indepen¬ 
dence that has long been the story of Namibia. The people's 
goal achieved at last, I have been honoured to serve the 
Republic of Namibia as its first President. 

Now, in the year 2000,1 pause not merely to reminisce 
over the first seventy years of my own life, but — more 
importantly — to recount how the path of my life has joined 
with others on the road to independence for Namibia. How 
that goal was accomplished is the real story of this book. 
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Background and Early Years 


The story of what is known today as Namibia begins with the 
people and with the land. Many of our ancestors are believed 
to have migrated to the region many centuries ago from the 
great lakes in Central Africa, such as Lakes Victoria, Tangan¬ 
yika and others, particularly in the region of Uganda, 
although for some indigenous people our land has been their 
home since time immemorial. Their means of livelihood 
included cattle farming and cultivation of millet, sorghum, 
groundnuts and beans, which are highly nutritious crops still 
found in Southern Africa, East Africa, right across Sudan, 
Egypt and beyond the Red Sea, up to India. 

Languages like my own, Oshiuambo, and others similar 
to the Herero language, are today spoken around Lubango 
in Angola, among the Mwila and Kipungu people of Matala, 
up to Bailundo of the Iimbundu people. Crossing over to the 
Democratic Republic of the Congo and Zambia, you will 
find Lunda people who are situated in Mwinilunga (north¬ 
western Zambia), and Katangese in Katanga province of the 
Congo and into Bembaland (Zambia) stretching over Lake 
Bangweulu, Lake Mweru (Zambia), Lake Tanganyika and 
Lake Victoria. Some of our historians believe that our ances¬ 
tors travelled from Central Africa through the Democratic 
Republic of the Congo, Zambia and Angola, having origin¬ 
ally come from the Mountains of the Moon in Uganda where 
people still speak languages similar to Oshiuambo and 
Herero of Namibia, Shona of Zimbabwe, Kalanga of Bots¬ 
wana and Tonga of Zambia. These ethnic groupings have, to 
this day, similarities of language, culture, farming and land 
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cultivation. They may have merged with the Camara people, having 
met them on the long migration southwards, and settled in the region 
of south western Africa, now the Republic of Namibia. Eventually they 
settled/ many centuries ago, on a sandy plain, with mopane (Omisati) 
forests and savannah grasslands, in the western sector of what is known 
in English as Ovamboland. The region as a whole was home to nine 
ethnic groupings, all originally ruled by powerful chiefs. 

Pre-tolonial and colonial eras — alienation and dispossession 

Before I begin to speak of my personal history, I must devote space to 
the story of the last several hundred years, when the ages-old history of 
the African people was so drastically diverted from its traditional path. 

In the late 1400s, even before the explorer Christopher Columbus set 
off in the direction of the 'new world' of the Americas, exploration of 
the Namibian coast had begun by Portuguese, Dutch and English 
explorers who were, Like Co turn bus, in search o f sea n>utes to the I ndies. 
Later, American and British whalers and sealers operated along the 
coast in the 1700s, but white settlements inland were first established by 
missionaries in the early and mid ISOQs, Missionaries and traders 
would befriend the Chiefs, offer them gifts and ask for land. Those 
given land to settle carried out surveillance and exploration, and sent 
back information to their countries of origin. In the wake of these 
foreign d guests'", then, soon came a flood of military reinforcements, and 
whole territories which offered material or strategic value to the Euro¬ 
peans were claimed by them. In 1793 the Dutch claimed areas including 
the whaling port of Walvis Bay, which in 1795 came under the control of 
the British. Rich copper lodes were discovered in the 1800s, and in 1843 
a small island near what is now called Liideritr Bay was found to be a 
source of valuable guano. The copper regions and Walvis Bay were 
formally annexed by Britain in 1867 and 1878 respectively. 

So the purpose of colonial conquest of the African continent by 
the western imperial powers was to acquire wealth, and the way to 
acquire wealth was, of course, to acquire land. For the indigenous 
people of Namibia, as elsewhere on the continent, the result of whal has 
been called the 'scramble for Africa' by England, France, Germany, 
Belgium, Italy, Portugal and Spain was drastic and tragic. From the late 
1800s to the time of the hist World War, German traders in particular 
resorted to methods which varied from cunning trading deals to the 
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unilateral imposition of boundary 'agreements', as well as subjugation 
under fores of arms. In 1883, coastal lands were acquired by the German 
merchant Adolf Liideritz, and soon after that vast inland areas of 
Gobabis, homelands of the Khan a Nam as and eastern Hereros were 
lost to a German land settlement syndicate. This led to the tragic battle 
of Otjunda, and to the eventual obliteration of 50% of the Khaua 
population. When the Hereto Chiefs Kahimemua Nguvauva and Niko- 
demus Kavikunua went to Okahandja to protest, they were arrested, 
court-martialled and shot as rebels. All this was in line with the avowed 
German intent and strategy that the indigenous populations should be 
simply wiped away in order to make room for the colonisers- 

After World War I, when 'South West Africa' was subjected, under 
Mandate, to the rule of South Africa, more and more valuable land 
passed into the hands of South African settlers. The local black popu¬ 
lations were driven, sometimes literally, into 'native reserves', where 
resources were scarce and subsistence was meagre. This intentional 
strategy of displacement of blacks from their traditional lands also 
served to create a supply of cheap labour for the whites, since natives 
would be forced off their farms to look for work in mines and on white- 
owned farms. 

In the 1920s, the South African Union government continued the 
land allocation schemes initiated by the previous German colonial 
rulers. The Union land allocation was much more extensive, an outright 
give-away scheme that dumped illiterate poor white Afrikaners onto, 
to all intents and purptises, free Namibian land. They were additionally 
supported by the government with cash loans, supplies, boreholes for 
water, cattle and seeds, and schools were built by the government 
for their children. In the 1930s, the Union, government simply looked 
the other way when loans were not repaid or when farms were not 
developed. 

After World War II, returning white soldiers were rewarded with 
yet more freeland stretching along die coast of Liideritz to Wal vis Bay. 
By the mid 1950s all the usable farmland of Namibia was largely in the 
hands of white Afrikaners. Then in the 19b0s came the further intense 
fication of apartheid as the official form and principle of the white 
South African regime, with its establishment of 'buffer zones' between 
the established white areas, especially around Kavango and Bushman- 
Und, and the so-called 'homelands' (nefarious invention of the apart¬ 
heid South African regime) — but all of these are subjects for the 
following chapters of this book. 
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Resistance 

Of course, from the beginning of the various colonial occupations, the 
stories of resistance by the indigenous people are many. In this book it 
will have to suffice that only some of them can be related, and those 
only briefly. In short, events would proceed as follows: when the indi¬ 
genous people resisted colonisation, troops armed w ith modern 
weapons would then fight and conquer, and declare the whole country 
a British or German colony. The people would then be told that they 
were now under the 'protection' of British or German rule; that they 
were subjects of the British or German Crown, and would hence¬ 
forward be expected to obev the laws of their protectors' 

Thus over the years, the indigenous people lost not only their 
traditional homelands, but also control over the natural resources that 
occurred there They were herded off their homelands and into native 
reserves', which were the creation of the colonial administrators. In 
addition to their land, they were also robbed of their individual freedom, 
their self determination, and even their individual personal dignity, as 
they were turned into a captive workforce of labouring slaves. 
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German colonial occupation of the Namibian lands began 'officially' 
in 1884 as a prelude to the decisions of the infamous 'Berlin Conference 11 
(1884-1$85), at which the imperial powers sought to prevent European 
war over the riches of Africa by dividing the lands officially amongst 
themselves. On 24 April 1884, the German Chancellor Otto von Bismark 


declared the Namibian lands to be a German 'protectorate'. In the 
following years, Namibians suffered greatly under the brutal and 
destructive colonial German rule. 

That the people should resist the capture of their lands, the dis¬ 
ruption of their traditional livelihoods and the Joss of their ancient 
freedoms was inevitable. By 1884, Germany had established a number 
of colonies in Africa: German East Africa Tanganyika (Tanzania), 
Ruanda, Burundi, Togoland (Togo), Kameruun (Cameroon) and Ger¬ 
man, South West Africa (Namibia), In all these areas, the indigenous 
peoples attempted to resist the German colonialization. 

During the 1880s, the Nama people, under the leadership of Hen¬ 
ri Witbooi, launched a popular uprising against the German occu¬ 
pation. Hendrik Witbooi was one of the first black men to actually 
engagt in armed resistance against the occupiers. This early resistance 
" as against relatively small German forces, and when Witbooi refused 
tr &1S T? taCe treat ^ reinforcements were soon sent from Germany. 
e\ ert e t ss the resistance continued into the 1900s against ever in- 
reasing lerman military force, during which Witbooi w r as able not 
n v to attack and kill German soldiers, but also to capture their 

weapons, Su pphes and horses. 


uring the v^ar, Witbooi was for a time forced across the Orange 

AWc a 7 hlCh e 0tm u, d 3 b ° rder be,ween the then German South West 
Africa (now Republic of Namibia) and the British Cape Colony, where 

who w ^* ama speaking people, He bought guns from Boers 

Boer War ^ tol * a «Js the north of the Cape during the Anglo- 

Namihi, pU ? Ued by ! he British troo P s He clandestinely returned to 
troops which mtJin ^ t ^ carT1 P a 'S ri of resistance against the German 

many battles b^twcenVcr ’ nCreaS ' ng . in lumbers. During one of the 
which Chief wn • i , ‘^ mari c °tonial troops and Nama warriors 

Vaalgras on 29O c t o b^M905 kll ' ed “ aCt,0n at 3 p,aCe nMr 


people continued* 1 ° f J" itfndri ' t the resistance by the Naff 

Marenea {whom “™ bated ' Hme under the leadership of Jacc 
enga was also fn j L ” 0n|a lsts ^ferrod to as Morenga). Jacob Ma 
* ™> of A. ewata, b, ,bc hcartly ibobbs. 
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German troops. Where German forces in Namibia had numbered only 
in the hundreds at the beginning of Witbooi's campaign of armed resist¬ 
ance, by shortly after the tum of the century there were 17,000. In exile, 
Marenga gave a press conference, where he clearly stated that, "so long 
as an inch of South West Africa was occupied by the Germans, the 
Nama people would continue to attack the Germans wherever they 
encountered them, until the land conquered by the Germans is returned 
to the rightful owners". Jacob Marenga also died in one of the fierce 
battles. It was reported that while he was in the British Cape Colony, the 
Germans connived with the British about the movements and hideout 
of Jacob Marenga and his warriors. It would appear that the Nama 
people were subjugated by the German soldiers with the active parti¬ 
cipation of the British Governor in the Cape Province, 
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The Germans went on further inland and encountered the Hereros 
who were found around Windhoek (known by the Hereros as 'Otjo- 
muise'). Chief Samuel Maharero's palace was situated at Okahandja. 
The Germans went there and asked Maharero to give them land. This 
was interpreted in Herero as "ehi", meaning sand, so Maharero thought 
they were asking for sand, and told his people to give the Germans a 
bucket of sand. The Germans said 'No! No! We want the land to settle 
on'. But the somewhat comical confusion was explained, and Chief 
Maharero agreed to allow the Germans to settle — as he thought, 
temporarily — on a certain piece of Herero land. This was a genuine 
gesture of hospitality by Chief Maharero, meant to express respect for 
the strangers and to treat them as human beings. Also, it must be said 
that when one offers accommodation to a guest, it is not expected that 
the guest will occupy the whole house, and then remain there perma¬ 
nently! It became clear that the Germans did not intend themselves as 
guests, but rather that their settlement was to be permanent, and that 
they considered themselves to be the owners of the Herero land. This 
became a cause of war between the Hereros and the Germans. Of 
course, Chief Maharero would at first have had no understanding that 
the Germans were desperate for land, and would be willing to cheat, 
rob and kill Hereros in order to get it. 

German missionaries and merchant-traders who were already in the 
country reported to their government that the central region was well 
suited to European-style agriculture and cattle farming. Then more 
German troops and colonial settlers were sent from Germany. They 
forced the Hereros from their land and confiscated their livestock. Chief 
Maharero was left with no alternative but to wage a popular war against 
the German colonial occupiers. As the struggle continued, more and 
more German troops arrived, this time through the port of Swakop- 
mund where the Germans had already settled. The war intensified from 
t sides, and the Hereros were suppressed with superior German 

rrr Some Hereros went into exile in the then British Bechuana- 
land through the Omaheke region where the German Governor Von 

rC j 3n cxterrn > na tion order that "every Herero man, woman 

** L mUSt ^ ' A* the battle of Ohamakari, when the Hereros 

a towards Omaheke and then crossed into Bechuanaiand, Ger- 
°?^ . w P°is°n into water-wells knowing precisely that Here- 
SomI OU f fU u k° m resulting in a mass murder of die Hereros. 
Oshikntn * ereros retreate< * nort h to Ovamboland — especially in 
ana and Omusati Regions — and requested assistance 
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from their Ovambo cousins. Chief Nehale lja Mpingana of Ondonga 
sent reinforcements to the central region, and battles took place, 
particularly in the districts of Outjo and Amutuni (currently known as 
Onamutoni) where many German troops were killed by Ondonga 
warriors. To the present day, a monument can be seen there, where 
names are inscribed of German soldiers who died at Onamutoni battle. 
The names of the dead Ondonga warriors remain unrecorded. 

The struggles in Namibia were paralleled in neighbouring countries, 
where resistance also continued, unabated, to the colonial occupiers 
and their practices of subjugation and exploitation. In Portuguese col¬ 
onies, such as Angola and Mozambique, the colonialists had acquired 
African slaves by sending police to the native chiefs to round up all 
young and able-bodied men to go to work in sugar and coffee planta¬ 
tions, mines and farms, as well as for domestic servants. If a worker vio¬ 
lated the rules or was considered simply to have been rude to his master 
or mistress, he would be beaten with a 'palmatoria (piece of wood with 
protruding nails) underneath the feet, at the palms of the hands and 
buttocks. To make matters worse, fine salt would be put on the flesh 
wounds. A person beaten with this infamous weapon would be unable 
to sit or use his hands, but could only lie on his stomach. 

In the early years of the twentieth century, the Portuguese who were 
advancing in southern Angola towards northern Namibia encountered 
popular resistance in many battles led by Chief Mandume ja Ndemufajo 
of the Uukuanjama tribe. The Portuguese were defeated and asked help 
from South Africa. The combined Portuguese and South African troops 
fought against Chief Mandume who was killed in action in 1917 at Oihole, 
which is today part of the Kunene province of the Republic of Angola. 

The Portuguese-Ombadja hostilities go back to the time of the 
Portuguese intrusion into Onghumbi and the occupation of its capital, 
Omutano, in the early 1880s. To pre-empt Portuguese advances into 
Ombadja territory, the combined forces of the two Ombadja kingdoms 
crossed the Kunene River and attacked the Portuguese garrison at 
Omutano in 1885. But the Ombadja attack on the Portuguese was not 
successful, and the combined forces of kings Shatona of Omhungu and 
Haikela of Onaluheke had to retreat. In winter 1891 the Portuguese 
invaded Ombadja through Onaluheke with the intent of ruthlessly 
strangulating guerrilla activities and the resistance of the king of 
Onghumbi, Luhuna, who had found support from the two Ombadja 
kingdoms. In July 1891 the Portuguese suffered a humiliating defeat at 
Ondobeyofenge, and their surviving troops retreated to Onghumbi. 
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4 Chief Nehak Ija Mpingajja of Ondonga 

(seated on Ikt right) (c, 1900) 
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In 1904 the Portuguese organized new military expeditions and, after 
crossing the Kunene River, got involved in battles with the Mbadja 
warriors at Omwandiwoshivandje, Ouhckeweenghenghe, Omakunghu, 
and at the famous Evelo la Pembc (also called Portuguese Adowa' by 
some historians because of the catastrophic defeat inflicted on the Portu¬ 
guese; Portuguese history refers to it as the Tembe Disaster "l 

The reign of King Shihetekela Hindulu of Ombadja [b.l860-d.l934] 
was an apocalyptic period which coincided with the third big Portu¬ 
guese invasion of Ombadja. ShihetckeH's warriors were armed with 
spears, bows and arrows and a few firearms against the first and most 
sophisticated w T ar machinery in modern colonial history'. Because of 
the thunder of the modem weapons, his allies of the first Anti-Portu¬ 
guese Greater Ovambo Coalition (1904, in regiments from Qmbalantu, 
Qngandjera, Uukualuudhi and Uukuambi) entered the annals of oral 
history as having said "aambadja ota& lu nomvul&l , meaning literally 
"The Mbadjas are fighting with the rain ". 

Some of the most famous battles fought against the Portuguese by 
Shihetekela and his allies m the Coalition took place at Onhundayevafa 
(1904); EJoveya la Nanghanga, Omufilu (1907); Omukoyimo (1907); 
Omufitu uaNdeiteja, Oda yanangeda (1907); and Onangovo (1907). 
After ail his defence lines were broken and Omhungu was taken by 
the Portuguese, Shihetekela retreated to Oukuanjama to organize 
the resistance. He established himself in Onangodji, near Ombuba 
yomauyoshe. As relations between Ombadja and Oukuanjama during 
most of the Hcdimbi dynasty' were not at their best, Shihetekela had to 
wait for the Mandume period to step up Ombadja resistance. When 
Mandume (of whom he was political mentor) ascended to the Oukuan¬ 
jama throne, Shihetekela organized the Ombadja guerillas. This led to 
his comeback in 1914 when, after making a blitz attack on the Portu¬ 
guese flank at Oshihetekda, he progressed eastwards, retaking Ombala 
yaMhungu, which he found with brick houses built by the Portuguese 
during their six years of occupation. Thus, in 1914, Shihetekela started 
what local historians call "Ouhamba wetngulu" ("reign of palace of 
bricks"), later also known as weihekelelu ( reign of bad 

augury"). Shihetekela's arrival was unexpected and the Portuguese 
had no time to put up any resistance or even pack their belongings. 
They beat retreat in a disorganized way leaving everything behind. King 
Shihetekela sent a big consignment of the arms and ammunition 
captured from the Portuguese to his ally King Mandume. 

Shihetekela's Ouhamba weengulu was very short. It coincided with 
the outbreak of World War 1 in 1914 and with the political alignments 
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between Portuguese, British and South Africans in this part of the 
African sub-continent. Soon Ombadja and, subsequently, also Oukuan- 
jama, found themselves sandwiched between three allied powers of 
World War 1 — Portugal, Britain and South Africa — who considered 
these African kingdoms sympathetic to Germany, their arch-enemy in 
World War 1. 

Still unsettled and faced with the war machinery of World War I 
advancing into Ombadja in form of an inverted V, and on many fronts 
in 1915 from Onghumbi, Shihetekela was once again forced to retreat 
into Oukuanjama. The Portuguese continued with their march and 
attacked Oukuanjama. Once in Oukuanjama, Shihetekela advised 
Mandume. Later, when the Kuan jama defence lines broke down after 
the famous battle of Qmongua (called 'Kuanjama Armageddon' by 
historians because of its ferocity and duration), Omongua andOndjiva 
fell, Mandume retreated toOihofe to organize the Kuan jama resistance 
and guerrilla forces, while Shihetekela settled at Etomba. 

Shihetekela was considered to be King Mandume's 'right hancT 
by colonial authorities at Qndangua, and by King Martin Kadhikwa, He 
was therefore the 'most wanted man' after Mandume's death in 
Ft bruary 191 j Because of his political connection with Mandume, and 
tor being considered a 'danger' to the whole of Ovamboland, Shihetc- 
kefa was imprisoned by the British Military Government in South West 
Africa and ostracised to Nkurenkuru reclusion in Kavango in 1918/ thus 
inaugurating this first Robben Island' on Namibian soil His old friend 
King Iipumbu ja Fshilongo would follow him there later in 1933, 

In defiance of the colonial authorities, King Shihetekela left the 
l urenkuru rrcftisinn prematurely and returned to Ouamboland He 
ou tfv er, detected and expelled from Chikuanjama by CN. Man- 
nmg te then settled temporarily in the bushveld f no man's land ) 
At ^ P ukui3ri i ama Lfukuambi at a place called Oshikwiyu {ot 
and which later became known as Onawa yabhihetekels 
cu. fl P Umt> u, offered him a place to stay at Uuvudhiya How- 
j i 1 ° le e * a dec ^ned the offer by saying that the area has no trees 
and tha ^ are not used to live in tmtbuwa (Le. desert). 

192fi k in n ^ atonal Archives in Windhoek have it that in 

1 etekela tefl O^hikwiyu and went to the 'no man's land' 
of Omrnkr * i OWT ! | ™ in ^ Ombadja. He became one of the first settlers 
13 Sent vT ™ 3 ® e m ^^ungo, King Shihetekela Hiudulu died on 
* *■ 1Ke of» Hi. grmm La on h= former home- 
nrer from it ^ at 0 " ao,bome in Okalnngo. A bis palm tree 
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6 Chief lipumbu ja Tshilongocf Uukuambi 

(1873-1959) 


In 1932, Chief lipumbu ja Tshilongo of Uukuambi refused to obey 
colonial orders from the South African Commissioner Hugo Hahn 
"Shongola”, and also refused to pay taxes to the colonial authority 
Commissioner Hahn considered this an act of rebellion and ordered 
the South African air force to bomb the Chief's palace at Onatshiku. 
Chief lipumbu was captured; and forcefully exiled in Kavango region. 
He was later brought to Uukuanjama. then to Uukuambi where he died 
in 1959. 
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'Mandate' 


During World War I, Germany's Namibian holdings were lost to South 
Africa, and in 1920 the League of Nations granted South Africa 
mandatory powers, ostensibly to 'administer' our country and 'prepare 
us towards self-determination'. Article 22 of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations did not allocate the former German colonies to the mam 
datory powers. This was done by the Supreme Council of the Principal 
Allied and Associated Powers, to which Germany handed over its 
colonies under the Versailles Treaty (1919). Although the Allies decided 
w o would receive which mandates, no mandate was assigned to any 
ostensibly qualified outsiders'. Article 22 provided that "the degree of 
con * r °l or administration to be exercised by the Mandatory 
shall be explicitly defined in each case by the Council [of the League]", 
act, t e Allies submitted to the Council draft agreements for the'C 
an ates, and these were accepted with minor changes. 

The Mandate for German South West Africa read as follows: 


ereas by Article 119 of the Treaty of Peace Germany 
3 £ ^ ersa ^^ es on 28 June 1919, Germany renounced in 
riehfT ° * ? Principal Allied and Associated Powers all her 
South West Afti« e ^d S P ° SSessions ' deluding therein German 

that ; CTeaS Principal Allied and Associated Powers agreed 
Leaeuenrw^ an ° e Article 22, part 1 (Covenant of the 
ferreduno JfT- ° f Said Treat y- a Mandate should be con- 
theGov 0 htannic Majesty to be exercised on his behalf by 

Territory aif 11 * 611 * ^ ^ nion °* ®° ut h Africa to administer the 

should be f °”^* nti ° ned ' and ^ ave P ro posed that the Mandate 

Government nf tk " annic Majesty, for and on behalf of the 
*e ^ Africa, has agreed to accept 

to exercise it on kJu*u , , territor y a nd has undertaken 
with the followin a ° ^ League of Nations in accordance 

Wheretsb 8 piOV,sions: and 

Provided thLt^d^^ nf nh °u Cd Artide ^ Paragraph 8, it is 
to be exercised bv thM * auth>ont y, control or administration 
agreed upon bv the n0t havin g been previously 
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South African rule continued from then, on through World War II, all 
the time increasing and intensifying the oppression and apartheid laws 
of the regime. In 1946 the League of Nations itself dissolved, and the 
United Nations assumed negotiations with South Africa to place South 
West Africa under the trusteeship of the UN. But the new body, 
dominated at the beginning by Western powers, was unwilling to apply 
sufficient pressure to make South Africa, their war-time ally under 
General Smuts, place our country under its trusteeship system. 

Instead, South Africa — in order to convince the international 
community that she had the support of the majority of the South West 
African people — used dirty tricks. A bogus referendum was held in 
which the puppet chiefs, mainly from Ovamboland (whom South 
Africa considered to represent the majority of the population) voted on 
behalf of their people to incorporate South West Africa as a fifth 
province of the Union of South Africa. This ploy might have succeeded 
had it not been for the actions of Chief Tshekedi Khama of British 
Bechuanaland, and paramount Chief Frederick Maharero of the 
Hereros, who was living in exile in British Bechuanaland. They sent the 
Reverend Michael Scott to South West Africa to see Chief Hosea Kutako 
in 1947. Chief Maharero also wrote a letter warning Chief Kutako about 
the danger of incorporating South West Africa into the Union of South 
Africa as the fifth province. 

Struggles against oppressive colonial regimes continued to be 
intensified all over the African continent after World War II. More than 
thirty years after its end, the still-colonized peoples of Angola, Mozam 
bique, Cape Verde / Guinea-Bissau and Sao Tome & Principe fought 
heroically to help liberate the European people of Portugal oppressed 
by the Salazar/Caetano dictatorial regimes. On 25 April 1974, young 
Portuguese officers, who were often sent to fight and suppress t e 
people's war in Portuguese colonies, decided that enough was enough 
and launched a military coup which overthrew the Caetano regime and 
brought freedom and democracy to the European people of Portugal^ 
Credit must be given where it is due — to the heroic and popular arm 
resistance to Portuguese colonialism by the African patriots in t e 
former Portuguese colonies. 

In Angola and Mozambique, migrant labourers had been reserv 
especially to be recruited to go to work in South African mines. How 
ever, there was an agreement between the Anglo-American Corpor 
ation and South African authorities to pay British pounds sterling for 
each labourer recruited from these two Portuguese colonies. The money 
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was exchanged in gold to maintain the Portuguese regime in Europe. 
Workers were treated like slaves, ill-treated and paid starvation wages, 
and many of them died, without compensation to their families. 

Migrant workers were recruited in Central Africa (then Belgian 
Congo, Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland) and 
further in East Africa (Kenya, Tanganyika and Uganda). They were 
transported by Witwatersrand Native Labour Association (WENALA) 
Transport Planes, which had special aircraft purchased by Anglo- 
American Corporation. Workers from Kenya would be transported by 
road to Mbeya in Tanganyika and then to Broken Hill in Northern 
Rhodesia, thereafter to Mungu in the then Barotseland (now Western 
province of Zambia). Then they would be flown to Francistown in 
British Bechuanaland, where they would be transported by railway to 
Johannesburg. 

What must be recognised is that slavery had been abolished by 
law throughout the world. But in the British colonies of Southern 
Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Uganda, Kenya and Tangan¬ 
yika, and also in the Belgian Congo and in the Portuguese colonies, the 
slave contract system nevertheless continued until those countries 
eved their independence. I recall that immediately after Tanganyika 
a eyed her freedom and sovereignty. Prime Minister Mwalimu Julius 
am arage Nyerere banned the WENALA slave contract system from 
perating in Tanganyika and WENALA offices closed down at Mbeya. 
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My family 

My maternal grandfather, Kondombolo ka Kambulua, grew up in 
Uukuambi during the reign of Chief Nujoma ua Heelu [w,Eelu], who 
was a very popular Chief in the Uukuambi district. Kondombolo was 
trained as warrior and also as a herbalist. He knew all types of roots that 
could cure certain diseases including venom from dangerous poisonous 
snakes like the mamba. He was a fast runner and also a brave warrior. 
During the Portuguese advance in southern Angola towards northern 
Namibia in the 1880s-90s, there were fierce battles between the Portu¬ 
guese invading forces and Mbadja warriors led by Chief Shitekela sha 
Hiudulu, of whom I have spoken already. My grandfather Kondombolo 
was among the reinforcements sent by the Chief of Ongandjera. The 
warriors were armed with spears, bows and arrows, and fought hero¬ 
ically to prevent the Portuguese advancing into northern Namibia, 
which might otherwise have become part of Portuguese occupied 
Angola were it not for their brave resistance. With a spear, Kondombolo 
killed a Portuguese soldier and captured a carbine gun which he 
brought back to Ongandjera. He was considered to be one of the heroes 
in the district and was presented with many cattle by the Chief of 
Ongandjera. As a boy, I was proud that I had been bom into such a 
respected family. 

My parents, both father and mother, like my grandfather and many 
generations before them, were also bom in Uukuambi, and were both 
from the royal families of that region. My father was Utoni Daniel 
Nujoma — 

Nujoma ua Mutshimba 
Mutshimba gua Kandenge 
Kandenge ka Negumbo 
Negumbo lja Koongoti 

— being his grandparents' names. All these names are of a generation 
of chiefs of Uukuambi. He was later baptized Daniel Utoni Nujoma. 

It was said that in ancient times our chiefs were fetched from a very 
distant place by envoys who would go away for three to four years to 
the north, where they would find the new Chief among people w o 
spoke a language similar to our own. The new Chief-to-be would be 
brought back after a time to live among beautiful women who had been 
specially chosen within the tribe. From them he would learn e 
language, and he would then succeed as the Chief. 
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Driring my parents' 1 childhood, however, the young ones from the 
royal clan, particularly the boys, were always at risk of being eliminated 
totalise they would have been trained to defend the Chief's palace and 
might be in the way of others aspiring to the throne. So at one point in 
mv parents' early years the Chief died and there was, of course, conflict 
to decide who, from among the royal family members, was going to 
succeed to the throne. My father therefore had to be rushed with his 
parents to the Ongandjera district, while he was still a small boy, as he 
would have been caught up in the power struggle. The same happened 
to my mother s family, the Kondombolos. 


an 
or one 


udumonaiiy, as elsewhere in the world, when a son of the Chief of 
ethnic grouping in the north, whether from Uukuanjama, Ondonga 
— one of the other groupings, goes to settle among another ethnic 
grouping in another part of the north, he is still respected and con- 
sr ered to be from the royal family. Thus, my father was brought up in 
o royal family of Ongandjera and he was given the task of looking 
er e ef 5 horses, often staying 30 km away from the residential 
areas, or homesteads where people lived, at a cattle post in the forest 
u here grazing was plentiful, 

f ^ ^^her grew up together w ith the San Community (Bushmen), 
° m _ e Cdr n£d how to prepare poisons which were cooked 
a t I Uf ^ r ^nnented and put on the arrow heads to shoot and kiU 
so d _ 5l ^ Kudu or Oryx. An animal struck with such a poi- 

meat Hp l ™ c I U ic * l1 ^ ^us assuring the hunter of fresh 

were edible^ U * & ° Sn ^kes were not poisonous and 

a good meal rk ^ ^ Vt ^ or ^ and a ^ 5 ° how T to cook them and to prepare 

hot sand on too oTlh ^ 8 a " d pathng the meat “ the hok With 

bumuiR in th/f a! and COvered *** charcoal that had been 

cious cooked men as jfahldfl J*™ h ° UrS WOuld be very ^ 

During thcZZ db “ n griIIed *" Govern 
of giraffe and clan^ThtLr^T^ 1° ** huntin ^ es P edal) >' 

** always worn by the , hi^" ?* g “* fife wass P edaU > r P re P ared 
boy he would never rid h $ seniur wife. When my father was a 

senior members of if, t 3 ° r5e ' bu * a * Wa Y s ran alongside while more 

VOUUJ,,* “"fy °< chirf, hi5 coundllor, o, warriors 

he would make sure that k Vl ' dien hunting on horseback himself, 

Was chasing had just passed Where lhe S iraffe or eland 
closed up. V|y | adwi .. 5 , . f RlLj gb r before the branches of the trees 

flesh had been tom off *u' l ^ S mar ^ ed "nth great scars, where the 
ft in the chase by thorns of trees or bra nches. 
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Tate Daniel LI torn Nujotm 


My father was known to be one of the best runners in the whole 
district of Ongandjera, and he was also a famous hunter. If a beast such 
as a lion caused trouble or attacked cattle or goats in the surroundings, 
my father was often one of those who were called to deal with it because 
he was a sharpshooter with bow and arrowy No animal could get away 
if it ran in front of him — once he had taken aim he would shoot to kin, 
often with a single arrow. He was also a sharpshooter with firearms. 
Having grown up at the Chief's palace,, he knew all about these 
weapons and w r as well versed in their usage. 
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My mother was also from the Chief's family. In my mother's family 
my mother h: 


Mpingana^Hdvi ja Koitdombolo 
Kondombolo ka Nakathingo 
Nakathingo ja Kaambulua 
Kaambuluaka Hango 
HangojaNdjulima 
Ndjuluua ja Kiinge 
Kiiiige ka Mukongo 
Mukongo gua Tshijala 
Tshijala tsha Namundjanga 
Namundjangii gua Nambata 


These names were also all from the Chiefs of Uukuambi ethnic group- 
ing in Qmusati Region. When my mother was grown she was baptised 
_ e * RorLdombolo. I can still remember her father, my grandfather 
Kondombolo ka Nakathmgo. I saw him when 1 was about four years 
e w ould have been bom before the missionaries from Finland 
5“* to Ovamboland in 1870, which was itself before the Germans took 
the southern part of Namibia as a colony in 1884 . 

Of my immediate family with whom ! grew op at mv parents' home, 
J 5™‘ bom 1 was bom on 12 May 1929 in Ongandjera district. 

. * J 81 ” ™™- who was immediately after me, died' when she was a 
wiHnui iL en Came br ‘ e< ^ a ' who lives with my mother now as a 
am nni * Here * children in a n gnd a u at h ome together, but now we 
Friedi "" ^ e f b °y s: myself, Hiskia and Noah, and three girls: 
(£, : .i . Ia ? n ' a ‘ ^ DSt bve ‘ One was my younger brother EHa 
” ta "*Jin Zambi. 
Army rt f Wl g H n , was amon g hundreds of the Peoples' Liberation 
riven intenT 4 "* ! UN) ' SWAPO military wing volunteers who were 
eastern fmJ tra ’ nin S ln Zambia and returned to the north- 

«««., bacth™, Jld-T 11 lh " n even car,yins ,he “1 

cultivating mahan> -u lh0ri ' ^ mother would work on the land 

wnh the father. I had tJux* aft™T *** C ™ pS ' togeth ^ 
calves fn>m their mothers to n ^ md goats ' “parting the 

cows before mv fath j P rev ent them from sucking milk from the 
family. I had a i , *« ™ws to provide milk for the 

sometimes also to t ^ 5 with a baby on my back — 

me, calling out, "Look at 0 ?°* ** bV ^ ancb Other hoys used to laugh at 
* ^°° k at thl s one! Why is he carrying a baby on his back 
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8 With my mother, Mpingana-Hetvi ah ^ ^ 

of my return to Namibia from exile, J 4 September 1989 


like a girl?", But as 1 was the first-bom, even though a boy, I had to do 
it. I would drive our cattle in a different direction so that my fellow 
cattle herders would not see me and laugh at me. In the evening we 
were supposed to milk the cows, put the milk in a calabash, produce 
butter and keep the milk, too. 

My mother remembers how she once heard me singing, very loudly 
near our homestead, a song I had learnt from other boys when we were 
looking after cattle; /J Tm going to make a problem with the whites - She 
threatened me with her belt to make me stop as it was a taboo for a child 
to sing so loudly. I had learnt the word 'problem' somehow, but did not 
know what it meant. In those early days boys knew they w r ould grow 
up and be recruited into the contract labour system. Some of the elder 
boys who went to work in the South told us dreadful stories of cruelties 
committed by w T hite masters, of workers who were beaten or even shot 
to death. Horror stories were told that some white employers fed their 
pigs with the flesh of black workers who would then be reported as 
having escaped. When we were old enough to be recruited we used to 
prepare ourselves against the possibility of being employed by a cruel 
Boer who would assault or beat workers with a whip. We trained our¬ 
selves in the art of hitting back, and the song my mother heard me 
singing was about how to fight the white man in self-defence. 
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My boyhood 


My mother was in charge of the household, and worked in the fields (as 
she continued to do well into her nineties, although she could sit at 
ome and do nothing if she so wished). As I was the eldest son, I some¬ 
times had to assist my mother by pounding the millet when she was not 
eeling well because otherwise we would have had no flour for the 
porridge which we normally ate during lunch or dinner time. I would 
aso elp to fetch fresh water, as well as looking after my young sisters. 

e o my main duties was to look after cattle, 'the profession' I enjoyed 
very much, like all other boys of those days. 

Near the houses, where there were many cattle, there would not be 
oug grass to keep the cattle in good condition, so I would have to go 
ar; an my companions and I would stay together with the cattle, 
en summer came and grazing was most scarce, 1 would sometimes 

aVC f °uV° * C Cat ** e P osts ' perhaps 20 to 30 km away. There grazing 
e ound, especially from September to December, and I would 
stay as long as three months. 


tnh^ e b 7! T? ld h ! VC t0 know how t0 sharpen arrows for our bows 
then, wl y ?:nf end * e Cattle from **“8 attacked by lions. In those days, 
DonnlateH S ^ ”J sorne P^ aces ' because the area was not as densely 

and Ipo T ° ^ ^ ur ^ ler one went from people, the more lions 
andl^pards one encountered, but this was the only way we could find 

thev mnlrf 111 ^ a 6 3 t0 ma ^ e sure ^ at the cattle were kept fat so that 

lived mltF r ° dUCe ^ nou S h * more calves. At the cattle post we 

uve dmainiy o n mUk and also on wild tails, which made heallhy. 

so there was h ^ nn 8 e early 1940s there was a very severe drought 
the cattle couldf ^ % razin Z When it eventually rained somewhere, 
r7pidt!n ^ ^ ^ Water far -d would move 

wav oJlie rean > " d ' W ° Uld haVe to drive *«» ‘here. This 

MV faZ U , S t0 ^ and tough. 

mentally and physically I hid?® Vm ^ Ay * ained «"<* P re P ared both 
rituals with thp Hm ^ 1° ®° t ^ irou 8h all the ethnic and tribal 

take initial ** 35 a man 1 would be able to under- 

often told me that I mustS ^ m ° St difficult mis sions. My father 

rains had just ended!fo, rtl * 1 ?' ab ° ut ^ montfl of June when the 

the salt pan in the distort ( rv^ 3nd grown boys to journey to 
tnct of Ongandjera (locally known as Ekango Ijo 
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Mongua). From there fresh salt would be fetched which would be pro¬ 
cessed and stored for home consumption. The salt was also important 
and valuable because it would be used for barter, along with other 
goods, with neighbouring districts of Ombalantu and Uukwanjama, 
and sometimes over the borders in Angola where there were no salt 
pans available. According to our tradition, when a boy first went to 
fetch salt, it was expected that he would go all the way on foot as a sign 
of maturity and strength. 

One day in 1942,1 learnt that my family's acquaintance — whose last 
bom I am named after — was going in a donkey wagon to the salt pan, 
and that I was to go along. Before the journey began, though, I expected 
that since I was really under age, and since the adult was my father's 
friend, my main task on the journey would be to look after the donkeys 
when we rested for them to graze, and that I would be allowed to ride 
on the wagon now and then. We set off after lunch one day, and at first 
I was allowed to ride on the wagon. But as soon as we entered the thick 
forest, I was told in no uncertain terms that 1 had to walk on my two feet 
all the way to our destination. I jumped out of the wagon and took a 
lead, holding and pulling the front donkey when we moved through 
the deep sands. I also looked after the donkeys so that they were not 
attacked by lions that were plenty in the bush and were very fond of 
donkey meat. I was a little bit concerned when I saw what resembled a 
grey cat, and the donkeys became nervous, probably after the smell of 
a lion blew in their direction. I reported to the elders what I had seen in 
the dry grass, and was told to gather wood quickly, make fire around 
the wagon and bring the donkeys nearer to ensure that they were 
safe. I was later on told that lions often fear to come close where there 
is fire burning. 

We continued the next morning, walking for five days and nights. 
During the long journey, it was for the first time in my life that 1 had 
ever been so utterly exhausted. I fell asleep and dreamed even while 
moving alongside the wagon. The older person I was with threatened 
to whip me with a fresh mopane branch if 1 did not move along quickly, 
and at one point I was almost overrun by the wagon. Nevertheless we 
finally arrived back home. When my mother saw me she started sound¬ 
ing traditional words of praise. She instructed the girls to slaughter 
a big cock, which was then cooked in special gravy extracted from 
marura tree nuts — a feast normally prepared for very important guests 
in the house. My father presented a goat as a sign of gratitude to me, a 
small boy who had brought salt to the family. This female goat 
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produced many young ones, and I was very happy and proud to 
possess goats of my own. I felt well rewarded after the long hard 
journey to fetch salt, and I learned the value of undertaking difficult 
missions in one's life. 

During my boyhood, looking after the cattle was my main activity, 
and schooling came second or even third in my mind. I started to 
go to the Finnish Missionary Society School at Okahao, near Ethiya 
Ombupupu, at about the age of 10. [The school is still there, but if 
one visits it today one will see how it had been shelled by South African 
troops during the war of liberation. Even though the South Africans 
claimed to be civilized and committed Christians, if one goes to 
Okahao, the modem church there also bears the holes of machine gun 
bullets. These were fired from the South African military base which 
was deliberately established close to the two Secondary Schools and the 
Church building to harass the students, and the population in general 
during Sunday church services.] Eventually though, I finished my 
Standard Six, with Wilhelm Amutenja as my teacher. Though I was still 
young, I could not go for Standard Seven as it was not provided at that 
ool. The only option open for me in order to proceed with education 
en was to be prepared to be a clergyman, and again, I was too young 
to be considered. Proceduraliy, one had to be mature and allowed to 
a e oly Communion. Only then one could be considered to go to a 
sc k°°l where boys could be trained to become clergymen. 
When World War II had just ended, my aunt Julia Gebhard Nand- 
j e, w o was my father s cousin, married to my father's relative Hilma 
Mushimba, came to the north from Walvis Bay to visit her parents. She 
as a widow, and in our tradition she could not be expected to live 
alone. Though she had lived with a girl, a daughter of her elder sister 
ik^ u- aWa ^' ** was *h° u glrt in the family that the girl, Magdalena 
* r t am *' Was *°° y oun g to Provide the necessary support to Mother 
MoL 7 r * 0kler and hid i“ 5t finished myS.and.rd Six. 

her in Wal 3 i at h er lf he could allow me to go and live with 
kj . I V1S , 3y ' ln P ace Magdalena. My father reluctantly agreed. 
went t ^/ r ma r d wuh her ^parents in Ongandjera, and I 

went to Walvts Bay in December 1946. 

travel a few a sim P Ie ' Private, family matter that I should 

.own, to live with my aunt. Bu. 
the force of law B*T eVen such P rivate decisions were under 

restrictions of th*> \ ^ under contract work and travel 

of the apartheid regime, so my departure was delayed until 
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a friend of Mother Julia, Meme Aune Katangolo, who had the names of 
many children endorsed in her travelling pass, could include my name. 

I was still young, but I was told to join them and we departed from 
Ondangua through Tsumeb to Grootfontein. There we caught the train 
to Swakopmund where we spent a few days before continuing our 
journey to Walvis Bay. While we were travelling in a third class com¬ 
partment, I saw a group of men being transported in cattle trucks. I 
asked Mother Aune Katangolo why these people were travelling in 
cattle trucks. She told me that they were contract workers going to the 
places of their employers. It shocked me very much but there was 
nothing I could do at that time. 

As young boys looking after cattle and gathering firewood, we 
always talked about strategies and future plans to get engaged to girls 
and get married. But before one could get married one had to work in 
order to accumulate some wealth. In those days one way of preparing 
to build one's own homestead was to look for employment in southern 
Namibia. For blacks, travelling required a pass issued by the colonial 
authority, and finding employment was also heavily restricted by law. 
The only option, if we wanted to work in the south, was to become a 
contract labourer. 

Boys in rural regions such as Ovamboland, Kavango and Kaoko- 
land were recruited by SWANLA (South West Africa Native Labour 
Association). This was a notorious South African government-spon¬ 
sored organization which took young boys and able-bodied men to 
work for the white settlers as near-slave labourers in mines, farms, fac¬ 
tories and as domestic servants in towns like Windhoek, Omaruru and 
others in central and southern Namibia. We heard stories of abuse and 
humiliation of the contract workers at the hands of white employers. 
But only later in my education did I personally come to learn the full 
history of the system. It had begun in the 19th century when the African 
continent came under the control of the various colonial powers. It was 
for this source of cheap labour that the white German and South African 
colonial administration had come into Ovamboland then, sending 
people like Native Commissioner Major Hugo Hahn Shongola to see 
to it that men were forced, by economic pressure such as taxation and 
by order of the traditional Chiefs and Headmen who collaborated with 
the colonial administrators, to go to the south for long periods of 
'contract' employment. Stories were well known to us of workers paid 
starvation wages and being badly treated, especially on the Boer farms, 
even to the extent that some of them never returned home. 
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Each of the various colonial governments had instituted different 
systems of slavery and forced labour. In northern Namibia, indigenous 
people in Ovamboland, Kaokoland and Okavango were not allowed to 
freely seek employment in the central and southern regions, except 
through SWANLA. Workers from these regions were not allowed to 
leave the country to look for employment in other neighbouring coun¬ 
tries such as South Africa, even though Namibia was a South African 
colony. They were exclusively restricted in order to provide cheap 
labour to minority white settlers in Namibia, except the Caprivians who 
were recruited by WENALA to work in South African mines. 

Workers recruited through SWANLA were systematically humil¬ 
iated. for example, transported in a cattle truck with tags around their 
necks on which the names of their masters-to-be were written. For 
instance, a worker who was going to work on a farm in the district of 
o abis had to travel through many other districts, during which a 
tram conductor would go through the cattle trucks reading out his 
master s name. When reaching the destination he would be told to 
follow the road leading to his master's farm. 

qwamiT W ^ te settler em ployers paid a certain amount of money to 
in order to be provided with cheap labourers, such whites 
wou normally consider that they had actually bought the workers 
an consi ered them as slaves. Young boys could be sent away to work 
or as ong as two years before the contract expired, without leave to 
c ^ entitled neither to sick leave nor to be accompanied 
» y member, including even a wife. Families would not be 

o visit, even in the event of terminal illness. And in the event 

to the^amUy ^ Wor ^ er# ^ ere would be no compensation paid 

J,rrr Uy Wi ! nessed the Of the cruelty of white employers 

dav earl ** ^ railwa y station in the late 1940s. It happened one 
had beeir 6 "I 01 ™ 118 ' * at 1 found a young boy of about 15 years who 
souther 1 at Station b y a that had come in from the 

whip bv hi* W paralysed as a resuJt of having been beaten with a 
Tf He "* ked *" d h » d O"* » sack which he 
2" to ^ ” r blCyd ' h ° 1 ™ and fetched a shirt which I 

r “ * u,a,he by *■ 

wounds. His maew ^ , Was young and able to recover from his 

demanded thereforT? 0 ^ to SWANLA that the boy had run away and 
' theref ° re ' to ** su Pplied with another worker. 
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This slavery went on in South West Africa after it had long been 
abolished in other parts of the world. But many minds and hearts, 
including mine, had by now been set to fight and put an end to the 
contract system, and to achieve genuine freedom and independence. 


This is something, then, of the background against which both my 
personal and political history began. It seems clear to me now that, from 
such beginnings and in such surroundings, there could have been no 
other path for me than to take up and continue the people's struggle 
for freedom and independence, which has culminated in the creation 
of the Republic of Namibia. 

The words of King Mandume ja Ndemufajo were inspirational to me 
as a young man of awakening political awareness, about to join in 
battle, on many fronts, against colonialism. 

Oililima jokongulu itai dulika . 

Oifendela jokongulu ojeehama . 

Oupika nefjo shimuaashike. 

The payment of capital tax to the colonial master 
is a tiresome exercise. 

And colonial vassal reporting is unbearable. 

Death and slavery are one and the same thing. 


And the prophetic challenge of these words, spoken by King lipumbu 
ja Tshilongo, could not be ignored. 

Nande mu kuate ndje; 

Oohiinina taaja tshito 
je mu tse otshiti. 

You can hold me hostage; but the day will come 
When our children will take revenge 
and teach you a lesson. 


♦ ♦♦ 
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On my arrival in Walvis Bay in December 1946, my aunt 
Julia Gebhard Nandjule welcomed me with open arms and 
was happy that I had finally joined her. She loved me very 
much, and frequently she would return from work with a 
piece of cake or other treat for me. We lived a happy life. 

In 1947, at the age of 17, I began work, for a monthly 
salary of 10 shillings, at a general store owned by Hugo Lud¬ 
wig, a German national. Hugo Ludwig and his brother Peter 
had not identified themselves during the war as P ro ~ az *' 
and now, unlike other Germans who were pro-Nazi and had 
been interned, they were allowed to carry on wit t eir 
business. By the end of 1947 my salary had increased from 
10 shillings to one pound per month. However, this was s 
too little, so I left and sought employment at a Whaling 
Station run by a Norwegian (Walvis Bay actually means 

'WhaleBay'). , , . . .* 

The Norwegians used to go far into the South Atlantic 

Ocean to hunt whales. These would be harpooned from 
small boats, and would then be towed to the accompanying 
larger factory ships for processing. My Norwegian ernp oy 
had a shore station for repairing small boats, and ere 
earned a little money to buy clothing for my to ers 
sisters, and later on a sewing machine for my mot er, w 
pleased my parents very much. My life * n a Vl * 
taught me to be self-reliant and was enjoyable, wi mu 
my social life centred around the family. 

In Walvis Bay I made friends with people old mi yo“ n & 
and I enjoyed working, particularly with Salatie gha 
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who was a bit older than I. Both of us were fascinated by the South 
African, British, Norwegian and other European soldiers who were still 
stationed in Walvis Bay. Although the war had ended in May 1945, there 
was suspicion that German U-boats remained at large, and soldiers 
continued to man the artillery emplacements at Rand Rifles, the Lagoon 
and at Pelican Point. Most of the infantrymen had been discharged and 
were returning to South Africa and other countries of their origin, but 
some of those manning long range artillery, and the Navy, and at the air 
force base at Rooikop, stayed until 1948. At the end of 1946, when I had 
just arrived there, rumours went round among the residents of Walvis 
Bay that a German spy had turned into a jackal and had been seen at the 
Cold Storage near the harbour. Of course, this proved only to be one of 
the ordinary jackals which, as normal, prowled the coast scavenging 
dead fish and seals. 

Salatiel and I were always looking at soldier* with great admiration, 
especially when they drilled, making about-turns and saluting. SaLatie 
and 1 bought some military-boots from the soldiers which cost us about 
five shillings and we used to practise with those boots, kicking other 
buys when playing football. At times, we kicked some white boys who 
referred to us as 'Kaffirs'. 

At this time 1 was not yet politically aware that Walvis Bay was an 
enclave of South Africa. World War II had just ended and the National 
Party had not yet come to power in South Africa, The United Party w as 
still in office, led by General Smuts, who during the World War H a 
fully collaborated with the British against Nazi Germany. The Nationa 
Party, which came to power in 1948, led by Dr. Daniel Francis Malan 
and Dr. Hendrik Fresch Verwoerd, had supported Nazi Germany and 
had sent their Boer commandos to fight on the side of Hitler against 
Allied Forces. All Namibians who lived in Walvis Bay at that time con 
sidered Walvis Bay to be part and parcel of the hinterland Sou 

Africa, as it was known by its colonial name. 

In Walvis Bay, I was exposed to modern world politics by ’ n & 
soldiers from Argentina, Norway and other parts of Europe v* o a 
been brought there during World War II, I remember a ar 

instance when a British warship arrived at the harbour, and t e pu ic 
was invited for an inside tour and observation. My friends an we 
on board and were shown around the ship, down below in t e engine 
room, the Captain's cabin and the big guns on the deck of vesseL c 
were served with tea and cakes in typical British fashion, > any u. 
African Boers turned up but, as was their practice, refused to tou 
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ship white blacks were still present. Those Boers who waited for the 
blacks to come ashore were disappointed when they were told that it 
was too late for them to board the ship. 

As young people we were not afraid of the whites, and certainly did 
not feel inferior to them. We, however, as Africans,, knew r first-hand and 
were concerned about the oppression and racial discrimination, the 
pass laws winch restricted the movements of the indigenous people, 
SWANLA's modem slavery contract labour system, and the starvation 
wages paid to the Africans in their own country Nevertheless, the idea 
of South West African politics was still developing as this w r as the year f 
1947, when Chief Hosea Kutako — the Hereto paramount Chief who 
became the father of modem Pan-African politics in South West Africa 
— w T as visited by the Reverend Michael Scott, who worked as a British 
clergyman with the Anglican church in South Africa, and spoke gen¬ 
uinely to indigenous South West Africans as equals. 

The Reverend Michael Scott became our first link with the outside 
world where he helped to start the long struggle for South West African 
freedom and independence, by petitioning the United Nations on 
behalf of Chiefs Hosea Kutako and Samuel Witbooi- 

l worked for another year in Walvis Bay until the sad news of the 
death of my aunt Julia, who died from tuberculosis at the end of 194S 
while visiting her parents in the north. The death of my aunt Julia 
shocked me greatly, and since I was still young, I had to find another 
home in which to stay I then went to Windhoek at the beginning of 
to join my uncle, Hiskia Kondombolo, the last-bom in my mother s 
family. 

In Windhoek I worked by day, and at night attended adult school 
where classes were taught in English. 1 had finished primary school at 
Okahao, but there we had not been taught English, only Afrikaans 
In the north at that time, English was taught only at Gdibo, at St Mary 5 
Anglican Mission about 100 km north-east of my home district People 
would travel long distances to attend St. Mary's School. So despite the 
fact that I left school before the Bantu Education Act came into force Lit 
South Africa in 1953, and imposed later in South West Africa, the 
llabus of the Finnish Missionary Society primary school had still been 
inadequate. Consequently in Windhoek [ concentrated hard on learning 
English. 

1 was introduced to St. Barnabas Night School by Tate Aaron 
H a mu ten y a, who was working for the South African Railways in the 
ixomotivp yard, Ho was a very kind man (who was the father of our 
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11 ILtoR} Aaron Kapere, the Reverend Michael Scott, Katfktim 
and Fritz Zaire. Partners in opposition to colonial ruic ot*r ou 


Africa. 1947 


current Minister of Trade aitd Industry, Honourable aether 

tcny*) who helped me a great deal. Every night we would go lofrt 
to classes, from 7 p m, to 10 p.m. I rode my bicycle to work ear > 
morning to start at 6 a m,, cleaning the Boers' offices before they 
at 8 a.m. to commence their daily office work. , - 

In Windhoek, lies were circulated to discourage us m 
English, for instance, it was repeated that all those a £ 

being taught English should watch out: it is a language ” * ® e 

and they will soon go mad. Yon will ate them standmg. speatong 
English to an anthill or a pool oi water'. Much nonsensical 
against English was spread about, but this did nul discourage us, 
more people continued to learn English, 
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The authorities saw how many Africans were attending St. Barnabas 
Night School, and that they included members of the Roman Catholic 
and Lutheran churches. They realized that all of us attending there, 
despite our separate religious denominations, were interested in learn- 
ing a foreign language which would arm us with knowledge. So, while 
I was in Standard Five, English was prohibited as a medium of instruc¬ 
tion and Afrikaans was imposed. 

I had already learned to read English at St. Barnabas School, but 
after the ban on teaching English, I left and took private study by enroll¬ 
ing as a student at the Trans-Africa Correspondence College in Johan¬ 
nesburg, again with the encouragement of Tate Aaron Hamutenya. We 
both joined the correspondence college, and paid the fees for our 
lectures. We sat for private examination at the Anglican church hall with 
the Anglican clergyman serving as invigilator. One still had to take 
Afrikaans as a subject, but all subjects were taught in English. This was 
how I improved my English, and I still continue to study wherever the 
opportunity arises. 


My uncle Hiskia Kondombolo lived in the Old Location in Windhoek 
where he was the so-called Advisory board-man, appointed in accord¬ 
ance with the old South African apartheid system. 

I started working as an office sweeper with the South African 
(SAR) in Windhoek, immediately after getting my working- 
pass from the Native Commissioner in March 1949. With a starting 
ary of £5 per month, I continued to support my parents, and brothers 
isters who were at school. They still lived outside the 'cash 
fKm? ^ /° r ^ em mone y Was very hard to obtain although 
hpanc a , enOUg k food throughout the year, such as millet, sorghum, 
food at home° Un ^ * ed a happy life and had adequate 

" 0, to' Soulh Wes. Africa bu. 

SnrintrHnic . ° South African districts such as Upington, 

W ot an, ^ ^ Th/syaem 

racialdbcnmi^am‘EU»d" Pl '' 0 “ ‘ b ' 8 "* lMmabOU ‘‘ H ' 
existed in an extreme form on the railways 
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where Afrikaners predominantly occupied supervisory positions. Posts 
of many kinds were reserved for whites only, even for those who lacked 
any education. The drivers of motor cars used by railway officials, for 
example, were all white and it was forbidden for a black person to be a 
driver. Even while cleaning a vehicle, blacks were not allowed to touch 
the steering wheel. That was taken as a threat to the job of a white man, 
and a cleaner could be fired with immediate effect for such an offence. 
Painting was equally for white men: the blacks could climb up the 
ladder to clean the old paint but a white person would come and do 
the painting. 

Such demeaning practices had existed before the National Party 
came to power, but the situation became more serious when the 
National Party won the general election in South Africa in 1948, under 
Daniel Malan, with Hendrik Verwoerd as his Minister of Native Affairs 
from 1951. Verwoerd later introduced innumerable repressive laws to 
govern the lives of blacks. He even instructed that trousers worn by 
blacks should have one leg shorter than the other so that blacks would 
be seen to be different from whites even in their clothing. Similar 
discrimination was also applied to cemeteries and residential areas. 

We saw how the Boers, now that they had their own government, 
looked after their own people — at the expense of blacks. Hundreds of 
Boers came from as far as south of De Aar to work on the railways. 
Some of them were very poor, even bare-footed, and all were given jobs 
superior to the highest paid black railway employees, who were 
considered inferior. This reflected the superior position the Boers 
considered themselves to have in relation to the English and other 
whites in South Africa. 

In my job at the railways, I became an office cleaner at the System 
Manager's offices, and when Mr. C. S. Middlewick was the System 
Manager and travelled by private coach I went along to serve him. He 
was quite a good person and I was a hard worker, so we got along very 
well. When he was transferred back to South Africa we went to Pretoria 
in a private coach (later used by the Administrator) to fetch his 
successor, J.P. Hugo, a Boer. I served as a waiter and somebody else was 
a cook. The Boers liked everything shining, and when the new man an 
his wife came on board they found that everything satisfied their high 
expectations. They were extremely happy with the food we served 
them, though I was amused at the way the new man and his wifeate^ 
they finished everything and left nothing for us workers who could not 
normally eat before our 'bosses'. 
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My coworker r the cook, spoke Afrikaans, which pleased the 
System Manager. On his birthday he and his wife entertained the 
Administrator, the South African Chief Executive Officer in South West 
Africa, to dinner. The System Manager often invited me to serve his 
guests, which I did, so we again got on well together, in out two differ¬ 
ent worlds. To me, he was a reasonable human being, but nevertheless, 
in general the Boers working on the railways were very oppress! ve. 

Windhoek railway station was a good example of apartheid in prac¬ 
tice. whites bought their travelling tickets inside the station, coloureds 
(mixed race) outside but under the cover of some shade, and blacks out 
in the open where they had to purchase their tickets from behind a 
wooden screen so that they could not see the white ticket clerk. This was 
insulting, but trivial compared to the treatment of contract workers on 
the railways l saw much of this myself, as I could volunteer for over¬ 
time to boost my earnings, doing work on the line, especially after the 
railway lines were washed away in the south. 

Contract workers were brought in to work in the goods shed and on 
. e coristni ction of the railway itself, where we could work side by side 
m my overtime. In the event of an accident, causing a man to have a leg 
amputated or lose an arm, SAR would simply send him back to the 
north through SWANLA, and recruit a new worker. No compensation 

atsoev t r v* as paid. It was from seeing this happen that 1 learned — 

Jf * dn j rum an ) thing else — that we had to do something in order 
to change the situation. 


Aftttlmng with my undeHiskU Kondombolo, I bought a house of roy 
- W^hoet. E«Mty lik. K^tar, _ wMd. 
black -l? 5 * C Se ® fe @ atc ^ home to which the Boers forcibly moved 
into so-called WK ^ '™|hoek ‘he Old Location had been divided 

“H" on the i Umt5 ‘ ^ hl>uses in *e Herero section had a capital 

wen, “W, 

a Her™, you could not ^ N “ mas Wlth a “N“. If you were not 

was a)] Dart n# tk a P* ot a nd stay in the Herera section, This 

In l^r m0f ~ ltS P° li( -T of divide and rule. 

ried to TTwopofc^Kov^a!?^. ^ ° n ** railwa - vs> 1 ® ot mar ' 

signify her isjnrx u . Kat J imun *- s he was called Kovaixibo, to 
r *», » » Ov.mbo duu ^ her mother was a H^r, ««i 
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12 Wedding, Windhoek - Old Location, 1956 


her father was an Ovambo. She was bom in Windhoek and our families 
were connected on her stepfather's side. Her stepfather ^s foharmeS 
Mushimba and closely related to my father and my aunt at Waive Bay, 

all being part of the Aakuambi royal house. , 

They visited osin Walvls Bey »they went friends of 
we were children together. I started writing to Kovambo when she 
returned to Windhoek end ou, retoHtmddp developed m thel.«*»« 
wedding was in the Old Lection. It was the fintsrteo ded b>s wh .le 
photographer from OHilie Nifssehe photo sfitdro in Windhoek, o 

whom 1 paid six pounds. 
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2E? f in ’ aml ™ totjimune holding baby daughter Neiagi 
2J"„ *T? < st *ndmg); Sakatia Nefungo (sated L); 
form Nae$htpanda (seated R) 1958 
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Our three sons, Utoni Daniel John Ndeshipanda and Sakaria Nefungo 
were born in 1952, 1955 and 1957 respectively. Our daughter Melago 
was bom in 1959, and was only 18 months old when she died, sadly 
while I was in exile. I could not attend my only daughter's funeral 
without being arrested by the Boers. 

My job at the railways made it easy for me to travel in a country where 
everything possible was done to prevent blacks from getting passes to 
travel and see how others lived. In 1955-561 was thus able to visit Cape 
Town where there were already Namibians living. Our meeting place 
was a barbershop in Somerset Road, run by Timothy Kambonde. 

I was also able to gain insight into the political outlook of the whites 
by being in the System Manager's office. It surprised me that white 
employees of the National Party and United Party only read their own 
party newspapers. Die Suidwester, Suidwest Afrikaanet and Windhoek 
Advertiser respectively. They could be shocked to see their fellow mem¬ 
bers reading the other party's ne wspaper. For me and my friends, news¬ 
papers were not only a vital aid in our effort to learn English, but also 
an important source of political information. Apart from reading the 
local Windhoek Advertiser I also used to read the Star , Cape Times and 
Cape Argus, These South African newspapers seemed to us, by South 
West African standards, very progressive, mainly because they carried 
news about the outside world. We knew about Indian independence in 
1947 and were inspired by the seizure of power by Sukarno of Indonesia 
in 1945, by Abdul Nasser 's victory against Britain, France and Israel for 
control of the Suez Canal in 1956. The most important of all these press 
reports, however, were those of Ghana's independence in 1957, which 
had a tremendous impact and provided a ray of hope for the future of 
our own liberation. 

The pattern of my life had completely changed by then, through the 
chain of events that began in South West Africa in 1947 when the 
Reverend Michael Scott, on behalf of Chiefs Hose a Kutako and Samuel 
Witbooi, commenced the petitioning of the UN. 

In 1957, at the age of 29,1 resigned from the SAR with the purpose of 
devoting my time to politics. However, 1 had to face the problem that, 
by law, an African not employed or in the service of a white man would 
not be allowed to live in Windhoek or elsewhere in the urban districts. 
My solution was to seek employment with the Windhoek Municipality 
doing some clerical work. But when I found myself doing the work of 
lazy Boers, with too little money as my salary, I resigned and found em- 
plovment with Hurbert Davis, a subsidiary of a Cape Town company 
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which supplied and fitted electric cables in new buildings. The manager 
liked my work, but other whites did not, so I left and moved to another 
job with Carsten Veld, a South African manufacturing representative 
and wholesaler. 

On the 2nd August 1957, the Ovamboland People's Congress (OPC) 
was formed by Namibians who were working in Cape Town, South 
Africa. Its aims and objectives were to petition the United Nations to 
force the South African regime to agree to surrender South West Africa 
e Trusteeship Council of the United Nations and also to terminate 
e i umane contract system under which Namibians from the north 
an nort -east were forced to work for meagre wages. Comrade 

^°* V ° y a ^°* vo ' one of the founder members, personally 
worked on such a contract from 1944-45. During that whole time his 
wage was equal to only N$10 or N$ll a month. 

In 1958, Comrade Ya Toivo sent a message to the UN through Mr. 


Mburumba Kerina who 


^ was a student at Lincoln University, and also the 

p ia f P et ^ oner at the United Nations, together with the 

everen tchael Scott. The message was a request to the UN to exert 

Wpcf S A^° n ^ rica to relinquish its administration over South 

strati f 3 . OW Trusteeship Council to take over the admini' 
messapp Wk err * tor y' ^ or secur ity reasons. Comrade Ya Toivo sent the 
sure ‘ a P e - recordin S concealed in a copy of the book Trea- 

first to rpA , y .f C * ert Louis Stephenson, and as a letter. The letter was the 
of the Gen \ . destination ' and Kerina read it to the Fourth Committee 
proposed mib SSem ^* y ' When * e ta pe arrived, also safely, Mr. Kerina 
because thev K e m ‘ ?mbers that they listen to the tape, but they declined 
had f lr ! ady ^ its contents torn the letter. Nevertheless, 

Toivo's «mui made f he headUnes in the New York Times, and it led to Ya 
Cape Town on dT Cape Town - He was given 72 hours, and left 
Kozoneuizi d IJi December 1958 . together with Mr. Jariretundu 
TS :ri' 0 Windh ° ek and ««•» Ondangua. 
from Comrade ' VOrk,ng with Carsten Veld, I received a letter 
deportation to AneolTZ 01 ? 1 " 8 m6 ** he had been threatened with 
Portuguese Y f *** who n °rmally collaborated with the 

1 *»• - teleg™, to .he UN 
sending Comrade Ya T g ^ t0 St ° P African regime from 

the telegram, two SpecTn / 0 A " gola ; w ithin a few hours of sending 
Pretending that thev wZw » P ° I,cemen came to my work place 
employment with th»i ° ^ me because I had applied for 

with their comply. I knew I had never made application 
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seeking employment with any such company. Nevertheless, I went out 
and saw their vehicle parked in front of our office, in it one white 
policeman whom I had never met before, accompanied by a native 
policeman by the name of Martin Nangombe. As soon as I approached 
the vehicle, Mr. Blaauw, who was a chief of Special Branch recently 
transferred from South Africa to South West Africa, asked me if I was 
Sam Nujoma who sent a telegram to the UN Secretary-General telling 
lies that Ya Toivo was being threatened with deportation to Angola. 
I answered affirmatively. I informed him that I had received a letter 
from Ya Toivo, whereupon he began insulting me and saying again that 
I was telling lies. Mr. Blaauw was short and thin, and since I did not 
know who he was I caught him firmly and threw him back in the car. 
There were white onlookers at a grocery place nearby who laughed at 
what happened between me and Mr. Blaauw as I walked away. 

Incidents such as this only served to cement my dedication to chang¬ 
ing the political situation. Things became worse after Verwoerd suc¬ 
ceeded J. G. Strijdom as South African Prime Minister in 1958. Many of 
the extreme laws of apartheid were experimented in South West Africa, 
where the Boers' actions went unquestioned — unlike in South Africa 

and also from 

Most serious, of course, was the situation developing in Windhoek, 
as the apartheid regime instituted the forcible removal of black people 
from their traditional Old Location within Windhoek, to an area outside 
the town, known as Katutura, in order to create a buffer zone between 
black and white residential areas. That was one of the main factors that 
led to the black uprising in Windhoek Old Location on 10 December 
1959 [the full story of this event is told in Chapter 4], to my departure 
from my country [Chapter 5], and my joining with Chief Hosea Kutako 
a nd Samuel Witbooi in petitioning the United Nations to demand the 
placement of South West Africa under the UN Trusteeship system 
[Chapter 6], 


where there was frequent criticism from the En^ 
Afrikaner members of the opposition United Party. 


♦ ♦♦ 
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The Formation of the Ovamboland 
People's Organization (OPO) 


There was a new spirit taking hold in the 1950s, especially 
among the young men and women with whom I associated 
in Windhoek. The same spirit was also taking root in other 
regions, in factories and mines, and in the rural areas where 
people were even more strictly controlled by the apartheid 
South African colonial regime and its puppet chiefs than 
they were in the urban locations. This was true not only in 
our own country but also in South Africa, where some of our 
compatriots were working. 

To us, the most important international political develop¬ 
ment after the end of the Second World War was the struggle 
for the independence of Ghana, which was finally celebrated 
on 6 March, 1957. Ghana's fight for freedom inspired and 
influenced us all, and the greatest contribution to our poli¬ 
tical awareness at that time came from the achievements of 
Ghana after its independence. It was from Ghana that we got 
the idea that we must do more than petition the United 
Nations to bring about our own independence, and so on 
19th April 1959 we formed our own liberation movement, 
the Ovamboland People's Organization. 

As we were stimulated by the political developments 
in Ghana, we learned that Julius Nyerere and Sylvanus 
Olympio, later to become the founding Prime Minister and 
President of Tanganyika and Togo respectively, were also 
petitioning at the United Nations. The UN Trusteeship 
System had taken over the work of the Permanent Mandates 
Commission of the League of Nations, which had super¬ 
vised the mandate given to Britain and France to rule over 
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Tanganyika. By 1945, Rwanda-Burundi, Cameroon and Togolandhad 
also, like what was called German South West Africa, all become United 
Nations Trust territories. Julius Nyerere and Sylvanus Olympio were 
both petitioning directly at the Fourth Committee hearings in New York 
in 1958 and 1959. 

Stirred by these events and by an awareness that we must achieve 
our inalienable rights — over which World War II had apparently been 
fought! — we, the youth, set out to break the system of ethnic segrega¬ 
tion, even by intermarriages, and by the close alliance we from the 
north had formed with the Herero Chiefs' Council, and with the Dam- 
aras and Namas United Front. It was our generation who first effect¬ 
ively attacked the tribal system to destroy tribalism and to get rid of 
white colonial rule, following a successful inspiring struggle by the 
people of Ghana under the leadership of President Kwame Nkrumah. 

South West Africa was often described by the Boers as a large 
country with relatively few people but with many ethnic groups and 
different cultures, languages and traditions. To build a nation from this 
diversity — which the South Africans had tried to emphasise and 
exploit so that they could keep control — we had first to form a national 
organization. We started to do this in Windhoek in the middle of 1950s. 
We encouraged the youngsters to see that tribes, ethnic groups and 
cultural differences did not matter. We spread the idea that the liber¬ 
ation of Africa and of our own country was more important. We simply 
took no notice of these differences in our social lives, political work and 
even our marriages. The idea of African liberation was spread also by 
publications like Ghana Today, which we read and passed around, and it 
politically enlightened us. We all gathered together to read it, usually in 
town outside the Post Office where we used to meet. One of the most 
memorable issues contained a picture of Kwame Nkrumah dancing 
with the Duchess of Kent who was representing Britain at the celebra 
tions of Ghana's Independence on 6 March 1957. Angry Boers noticed 
this and shouted at us, using abusive language, but we just ignored 
them and continued with our political mobilization. 

The leader who above all inspired us to make our way in modern 
politics in South West Africa was Chief Hosea Kutako, already a very old 
man. He was a Namibian who had stood up with his stick and opposed 
the white oppressors. He had led his people in their war against the 
Germans from 1904 to 1907. He was wounded in one of the battles and 
bore the scars of his wounds until his death. He had confronted the 
white South Africans from the days of General Smuts, through Malan, 
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Strijdom and Verwoerd. To us he was unquestionably our leader. 
Although he was the Chief of the Hereros, he had followers among all 
the other ethnic groups, and he was a strong advocate of unity among 
them. Many who should have known better were afraid to be seen 
supporting him for fear of attracting the attention of the Special Branch 
police. He himself was fearless and continued leading the struggle. 

With him, of course, there were others, like the principal of St. 
Barnabas School, Batholomeus Himumuine, who was really the man 
behind Chief Hosea Kutako. Himumuine was our teacher and he en¬ 
couraged us. He had completed his own matriculation through private 
study. Through the efforts of the Reverend Michael Scott, he was offered 
a scholarship to study at Oxford University. But the Boers refused him 
a passport to travel to England. He was very frustrated by this, his 
health broke down and he died not many years later while still young 
and brilliant. Himumuine was fearless too. There were times when he 
could physically fight back against the Boers. One such instance was at 
the police station in Windhoek when he was asked to produce a night 
pass — a demand which he considered to be an insult to his integrity. 
Now we know that he could have just walked across the border into the 
then British Bechuanaland and got himself into Southern Rhodesia for 
scholarship. And with his scholarship he could have boarded a plane to 
England. South Africa was still a member of the Commonwealth and 
he could have entered Britain without any problem. We thought at the 
time that one could not travel without a passport. 

I myself had first became aware of the United Nations through 
Chief Hosea Kutako. I came to meet him through such friends as Gabriel 
Mbuende (the father of the first E>eputy Minister of Agriculture, Water 
and Rural Development later to become Executive Secretary for Sou 
cm African Development Community [SADC], Dr. Kaire Mbuende), and 
the late Clemens Kapuuo, a teacher trained in South Africa, then acting 
as Secretary to Chief Kutako. They not only brought us to Chief Kutako- 
Katjikururume, 'wise elder' as we called him; they were also, along wi 
Himumuine, our teachers. Around Chief Hosea Kutako, we were ab e 
to talk about how we would achieve our first objective, the ending of the 
slave Contract system. We also discussed the repressive pass laws, an 
how we could obtain our freedom with the assistance of the Unit 
Nations, which we then thought was possible. 

It was the cruelty of the Contract system and other oppressive laws 
that convinced me that we absolutely had to do something, t at we 
could not allow this oppression to continue unchallenged. It was 
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situation which motivated me to embark upon a political campaign. 
Again Chief Hosea Kutako, paramount Chief of the Hereros, was the 
man who politically influenced me and my friends and colleagues from 
the start of our campaign. With him, we took our first steps of peti¬ 
tioning the United Nations, as he and Chief Samuel Witbooi had been 
doing since their first encounter with the Reverend Michael Scott in 
1947. Since that time Chief Hosea Kutako continued to send petitions, 
and now we joined him. I was also busy organizing the workers under¬ 
ground, but in the open our work was focused on the activities of Chief 
Hosea Kutako and petitioning the United Nations. 

The Good Offices Commission 

In 1958, Chiefs Kutako and Samuel Witbooi petitioned the United 
Nations against the UN Good Offices Commission, which had been 
given the task of consulting with the apartheid regime about a possible 
solution to hand over South West Africa to the UN. The British member 
of the three-man commission. Sir Charles Undery, spent only a couple 
of hours at a meeting in Keetmanshoop. The commission eventually 
proposed to the UN a partitioning of South West Africa so that the 
whole of what was still called the Police Zone, where the whites lived 
(fully 85% of the area), would become part of South Africa, while the 
remaining northern and eastern regions which provided a cheap labour 
reservoir for the minority white employers (including the Kaokoland, 
Ovamboland, Kavango and the Eastern Caprivi) would come under a 
trusteeship agreement with the UN which would be administered by 
South Africa. Needless to say, our opinion of this'solution' was that it 
was no solution at all. 

At that time, the Americans, who were represented on the three-man 
commission, were prepared to leave southern African matters to the 
British. At the General Assembly, the recommendations of the com- 
mission were rejected, but the records show that no fewer than 21 voted 
for them, 40 against and 11 abstained. That was, of course, before the 
African bloc began to build up its numbers at the UN, and we had to 
rely on India, Ethiopia, Egypt and a few others to fight for us. India had 
n a strong supporter of our cause ever since the foundation of the 
S .! n , FranC l S<:0 ' When General Smuts showed up in his Field Mar- 

rt>ody to recognize him, only to 
days were already passing and 


-.uivm,. ^uiuis expected 

find that both his and South Afi 
hardly anyone took any notice o: 
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Nevertheless, the apartheid South African manoeuvres and the 
Western complicity which was behind the Good Offices Commission 
were closely followed by us young people who were close to Chief 
Hosea Kutako, and his response encouraged and strengthened us. 

The Good Offices Commission was opposed by the petitioners at the 
UN, too. The Windhoek Advertiser reported the Reverend Michael Scott s 
speech, in which he said: "Conditions could lead to an explosion which 
human history never had seen before when channels of constitutional 
change had been blocked. There were no such channels in South West 
Africa and such an explosion was all the more certain. 

Chief Hosea Kutako also proved himself as the father of modem 
South West African politics when he broke tribal barriers by signing peti¬ 
tions to the United Nations jointly with the Nama leader. Chief Samuel 
Witbooi and, from 1959, with myself as President of the Ovamboland 
People's Organization. This was a major political development. 1 a 
mobilized the Contract workers from the north and could speak on their 
behalf, while their chiefs in the north were still collaborators, supporting 
the activities and manoeuvres of the whites, particularly in continuing 
to recruit Contract workers through SWANLA slave contract system. 


Continuing influences of apartheid 

We were aware that other former German colonies had become trust 
territories of the United Nations, while we remained under the rule o 
South Africa. The white South Africans thought that most South Wes 
Africans, and particularly the Ovambos, would be content, ca ^* e 

they were without modem education. One Dr. Vedder a 

a German pastor and was later in the white-only South Af "" n a ^' 
ment, ostensibly 'representing the interests' of the natives of Sou* W^t 
Africa - used to say, "Do not give education to the South West Afn 
natives, because if you do so it would be as if you were giving e w i 
man a razor blade to col his own throat". That was why, at dia me. 
South West Africans received higher education. The sing e esc p 
was Fanuel Kozonguizi, who managed to matriculate m u 
and went on to Fort Hare University, where so many Afncan teadem- 
not only of South Africa origin but also tom eastern and central AJnca 
- were educated. A few others, like Reverend Theophdus Hbnmton- 
bangela and Clemens Kapuuo, managed to get todung q^tocatons 
at Junior Certificate level (for prinuuy school «^mg> , "^ ulhAfac *' 
but the rest were denied permission to study m South Africa. 
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The South African government was determined to hold us back in 
every way possible. In 1959, when we realized that we needed our own 
lawyer in South West Africa, we took one of our youngsters, Onesmus 
Shikongo Akwenye, and sent him to Cape Town to attend a Cape 
Coloured school, for which we paid sixty pounds per annum. We 
wanted him to go to the University and become "our" lawyer. Somehow 
the Boers found out, and the police went to the college where he was 
studying. He was arrested and deported back to South West Africa. 
Akwenye subsequently went into exile and obtained the education the 
South Africans denied him. He is currently the Deputy Permanent 
Secretary in the Ministry of Health and Social Services. 

One of our contemporaries, Mburumba Kerina, got to New York and 
studied at Lincoln University, and another, Hans Beukes, was offered a 
scholarship in Norway. Beukes was smuggled out of the country by 
Allard Lowenstein, then an American student leader, who came to 
South West Africa with two friends and wrote a factual book about 
South West Africa, called Stolen Mandate. Lowenstein also gave evi¬ 
dence with us before the Fourth Committee of the UN General 
Assembly in the early 1960s. His life ended tragically in 1988 when, as 
a US Congressman, he was murdered in his New York law office. 

Another American who wrote about South West Africa was John 
Gunther His book. Inside Africa (1954), which I read during my private 
studies, told us a lot about what was happening in Africa in the early 
1950s. Beside the ancient Ethiopia Empire, there was only one inde¬ 
pendent republic in Africa until Egypt became one in 1953, and that 
was Liberia, which Gunther called "an American stepchild". Gunther 
;T te even a sympathetic observer has the feeling that many 
i nans, backward and eccentric, are children playing at state craft'. 
escnbed Liberia as "a perverse advertisement for imperialism , 
th \* ac k e< * advantages in education and similar fields 
a enlightened colonialism' provides". There was, however, nothing 
enlightened colonialism' in South West Africa. 


system 

u urgent evil 

the kn^f 0 ^ ^ St though, neither the lack of schooling r 

free ^ at / )t ^ er ^ orm er colonies like Ghana were becomi 

colonial authnHH * most P 1 ^ 5 ^ motives for action against t 
Nations ~ Wth ° r witflout the support of the Unit 

g all other concerns were the oppressive semi-s^ 
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Contract system and the pass laws which restricted the movement of 

Africans in the land of their birth. 

The Contract system was the most urgent evil to be dealt with. I had 
seen examples of the physical attacks on Contract workers even as a 
young child at home. I had seen on the railways that employers con¬ 
sidered their Contract workers as less than human beings, as mere 
objects that could be thrown away when unfit for work, even because o 
injuries suffered at their work. I took direct action on behalf of young 
men who were beaten by Boers. For instance, whenever I met a young 
boy while working at the railways, I would throw his Contract papers 
into the toilet and take the boy to school in the Old Location where the 
teachers were my friends. 

There was also WENALA (Witwatersrand Native Labour Associa¬ 
tion), which recruited migrant labourers from what were t en n s 
Bechuanaland Protectorate, Northern and Southern °, €S1 t 
Nyasaland up to Tanganyika, Kenya and Uganda. This was ow u 
Africa's economy was built up, through the mines, by t e 00 
tears of almost the whole of the sub-continent. Workers were 
from Angola too, at Rundu in South West Africa, but t e u 
Africans were reserved only for the mining industry insi e u 
Africa itself, as well as for the government and white 

domestic service. The system had in fact originally been esta is 

the Anglo-American Corporation, whose aircraft flew rom r 
town all the way to Senanga and Broken Hill in Northern p J" SI 
take the workers from there and bring them to Francistown. 
part of the journey was by train to South Africa. The as 
workers were brought in by truck to Mbeya in Tangany a an ° 
the South African mines. , «»nrbv 

The attitude of the whites who ruled us was uncha eng 'f* . , 

Chief Hosea Kutako inside the country and by the Reveren 
Scott at the United Nations, where he was attacke y ' 

Malan's South African Foreign Minister, for claiming to spea 
people of South West Africa. It became essential that they be confro • 

One who had tried to do this, inspiring many peop e in 
was an Anglican priest, the Reverend Theophilus Hamu “• he 
While working at Onekuaja Anglican Parish in Uukuanjama ^ 

received many complaints from workers coming ome a 
their contracts. They were paid appallingly l° w wa S e5, 
bos*, in the mines we* p<Jd R375.00 per month, whd. 
for the black miners varied from R17.00 to R45.00, constru 
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from R7.50 to R18.00, and farm workers from R3.75 to RIO.50. Black 
workers were often contracted for 18 or sometimes even 24 months 
without annual leave for visits to their families. There was so-called 
payment in kind (worth R15.25 per month in the mines), but the living 
quarters were terrible and food was sometimes disgusting, unhealthy 
and inadequate. Workers could neither choose their own job nor visit or 
be visited by their families, and no sick leave or annual leave was 
granted to them, not even in the case of death of their loved ones. In the 
days of slavery it was in the master's interest to look after his slaves, 
since they were his own property. But under the Contract system, the 
employers did not suffer if their workers were sick, injured or even if 
they died: they simply asked for a replacement from SWANLA and had 
no responsibility for the worker's personal interest being replaced or to 
his dependents' compensation. 

In addition to the starvation wages, bad working conditions and 
other maltreatment. Contract workers were made to feel inferior in 
relation to white workers — not only because of the difference in their 
wages, but also by the contemptuous attitude of the whites to them. The 
Contract workers deeply resented this and also were bitter because they 
were worse off than the other Africans in the country, who, though also 
oppressed, were not subjected to the semi-slave Contract system. 


Reverend Hamutumbangela and our first victory 

Though they received so little money, the workers still managed to send 
money home and carry back to their families what they had bought in 
the way of appliances, utensils and clothing, and other items such as 
scented soap and perfume. At Namutoni, which was considered as the 
border between Ovamboland and the so-called Police Zone — the area 
w ere the whites settled — the very crude Boers there, mainly policemen, 
used to rob the returning Contract workers of such goods, particularly 
soaps and perfume, saying that these items were not suitable for Africans, 
^ysimply confiscated them and shared the goods amongst themselves. 
en e Reverend Hamutumbangela learned about this, he sent a 
^ * e Nations. Chief Native Commissioner Blignaut 

1 h^ 1 u Anglican Bishop Vincent (the Bishop of Damara- 

nd as his position was then known), and in 1957 Reverend Hamu- 
tumbangela was deported from his Onekuaja Parish, to Windhoek. In 

knew kTh'^l!l ndUCted services ever y Sunday at St. Barnabas. We 
be had been deported from the north because he was influencing 
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the people against the South African white oppression. Early in 1958, 
Fanuel Kozonguizi and I decided to confront Vincent, the Anglican 
Bishop. He agreed to see us. 

Early one Tuesday evening, we went to him at his house next to the 
Anglican Cathedral. We told him: "You, an Anglican Bishop, have col¬ 
laborated with the Native Commissioner to remove Reverend Hamut- 
umbangela because he petitioned the United Nations, opposing t e 
injustices being done and the robberies of the Contract workers prope 
rties". Kozonguizi was then a student at the University College of Fort 
Hare in South Africa and we put our case strongly. The Bishop was 
plainly alarmed. This was most likely the first time in his life that he had 
been confronted in this way by Africans. We told him. We are going to 
denounce you unless you make sure that Reverend Hamutum ange a 
is returned to his parish, and that you stop collaborating with e Boers . 
The Bishop had recently come back from the international meeting ot 
Anglican Bishops at Lambeth in London and had perhaps been ma e 
aware there of the changing attitude to colonialism. He a sai in 
London that the whites worshipped separately in the Anglican urc 
in his diocese because "Ovambos and other indigenous people would 
be unhappy to worship together with Europeans in one chur , w 

must have raised some criticism among his audience. 

Then Wednesday and Thursday passed, and during those two ays 
Vincent bought a train ticket for Reverend Hamutumbangela, and told 
him to return to his Onekuaja Parish in the north. Members o 


country's youth as we were, this was our first victory. 

Late in 1958,1 also visited the north, the last visit I made ere o 
I went into exile. I took my whole family to visit my father an mo 
After staying at Ongandjera with them, I went to visit Reverend Hamu¬ 
tumbangela at his Onekuaja Parish in Uukuanjama district, to w 
Bishop Vincent had returned him. We spent four days toge e * m 
ember 1958, My main purpose was to greet and pay tribute to lm an 
to ask him how he was settling down back home, but we went on 
cussing future political strategies. We agreed that he would have to 
even more active, and to create a flow of information so at we co 
keep in touch with what the white South Africans were doing in e 
north. Reverend Hamutumbangela was a committed person in iso 
right who politically inspired many of our young peop e, o 
Windhoek and in the north. He continued his work as a priest m 
north for many years until his death in 1990. He * a wa Y 
remembered as one of the pioneers of our freedom struggle. 
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The year of the Ovamboland People's Organization 

I then returned to Windhoek, at the very same time as Comrade Andim- 
ba Toivo Ya Toivo was being deported from Cape Town for, like the 
Reverend Hamutumbangela and others, having sent a petition to the 
UN. I knew of his work in mobilizing our Namibian workers in Cape 
Town, but I missed him, as our trains crossed each other at Jakkalsberg 
railway siding, the first stop on the railway line south of Tsumeb. 
I heard afterwards that he was arrested when his train reached Tsumeb. 
It appeared that the police had been following him after he left Wind¬ 
hoek. The Boers held him there and later left him to travel to Ondonga, 
his home district in the north. On arrival in the north, he was detained 
by Chief Johannes Kambonde, the Chief of Ondonga. Andimba Toivo 
Ya Toivo and I did not meet until many years later after he was released 
from Robben Island prison in 1984, though before his arrest in 1966 we 
had corresponded regularly. 

Our Comrades in Cape Town, including Andimba Toivo Ya Toivo 
(my former Minister of Mines and Energy), Jacob Kuhangua (now 
deceased) and others had been working with the African National 
Congress (ANC) of South Africa, the Congress of Democrats, the Com¬ 
munist Party of South Africa, with leading progressives like Professor 
Jack Simons and his wife Ray Alexander, and with Liberals like Patrick 
Duncan and Randolph Vigne. They had become involved in political 
activities in South Africa. This was why Ya Toivo, their leader, was 
deported. He had also sent a tape to Mburumba Kerina, who was 
^ * n ^ ew York with Reverend Michael Scott, appearing before the 
ommittee on South West Africa. This tape exposed the evil of the 
ontract system and the repressive South African apartheid policies in 

South West Africa. 

p ^ own ' Toivo and his colleagues formed the Ovamboland 

OnTcn^ ^ n ^ Tess (DPC) and sent us a copy of the OPC Constitution. 
, P We ^ onne d here, in Windhoek, after Ya Toivo had been 

f ?°f. e ' ° Vamboland Peo ple's Organization (OPO). Our chief 
Were * e end of the South African colonial administration, 
but thl P n f °/ S ° Uth West ***** the UN Trusteeship system, 

. e ^° f Contract system was our first priority. We were 
the most h* °r ^ ontrac t migrant labour system which was 

the m^hunulxatmg ^ of oppression against ^ ^ 

Cape ToJT^K^ W3 \ a m ° Ve t0 Send back M * e Namibians in 
e excuse that there was a labour shortage in South 
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West Africa. This was reported in the Windhoek Advertiser. But we knew 
that the main reason was because of the tape-recording that Ya Toivo 
had smuggled to Kerina at the UN. 

We were fighting against the lack of education, the slave Contract 
system and the pass laws. Everyone had to carry at least three — a 
monthly pass which was renewable, a night pass signed by one s 
'master', and a travelling pass. Further, one had to carry a hut tax 
receipt. If you did not have these papers, which you had to carry on you 
every day, you could be arrested and locked up. Contract workers 
from the north working as domestic servants were not allowed to go 
into the street, or to the location or townships, unless they had a pass 
from their masters. How can a human being be confined, like a dog, to 
his master's yard? It was the worst insult and humiliation to blacks as 
human beings. 

I had already sent a petition to the UN General Assembly in Feb¬ 
ruary 1959 with six other Ovambo workers from Windhoek, on the 
subject of the arrest of Andimba Toivo Ya Toivo and his detention at 
Okaloko as the prisoner of Chief Johannes Kambonde. From April 1959 
we could now petition as the Ovamboland People's Organization 
(OPO). Though formed by a group of individuals, it already had a solid 
base among the Contract workers of the Windhoek area, in the Old 
Location and the Pokkiesdraai Compound. I was the founding Presi¬ 
dent, with Louis Nelengani as Vice-President and Jacob Kuhangua as 
Secretary-General. To form the OPO Constitution, we adapted a copy of 
the OPC Constitution, changing it only slightly to suit the political 
conditions in South West Africa. I myself typed it out on a second-hand 
typewriter I had bought from an old German lady in Windhoek. Our 
stated aims and objectives were: 

1. To fight relentlessly to achieve United Nations Trusteeship and ulti¬ 
mate independence for the people of South West Africa, 

2. To serve as the vigorously conscious political vanguard for removing 
all forms of oppression, and for the establishment of a democratic 

Government; 

3. To secure and maintain the complete unity of the people of Ovambo¬ 
land, Hereroland, Damaraland and NamaJand, 

4. To work with and in the interest of the Trade Union Movement, and 
other kindred organizations, in joint political or other action in 
harmony with the Constitution and standing orders of the OPO; 
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5. To work for a speedy reconstruction of a better South West Africa in 
which the people and their chiefs shall have the right to live and 
govern themselves as free people; 

6. To promote the political, social and economic emancipation of the 
people, more particularly those who depend directly upon their own 
exertion by hand, or by brain to improve their lives. 


We had international aims, too, which declared that we would work 
with all nationalist, democratic socialist movements in Africa and else¬ 
where to abolish "imperialism, colonialism, racism, tribalism and all 
forms of racial segregation, oppression and economic inequality 
amongst nations, races or peoples, and to support all actions for world 
peace". We also supported the "demand for West African Federation 
and Pan-Africanism by promoting unity of action among the peoples of 
Africa and all people of African descent". Membership was open to all 
persons over 18 years who accepted what we stood for, provided he or 
she is not a member of any other political party with policies incon¬ 


sistent with those of OPO". 

Thus we combined the goals of independence, democracy and an 
end to the slave Contract system and unity of the South West African 
people. It must be remembered that at that time there was no Damara 
bantustan or homeland as such, and all African indigenous people lived 
in their traditional and historical regions of Ovamboland (the north)/ 
Hereroland (the midlands) and Namaland and Damaraland (central and 
south), even if in enclaves like the Reheboth reserve, or in towns where 
whites dominated and we were forced to live in designated locations, 
usually on the outskirts. People from the Kavango region soon joined us, 
and a little later the eastern Caprivians, who at that time had almost no 
contact whatsoever with other Namibians. We recruited members for 
OPO very quickly and in large numbers, in spite of the difficulties 
involved in moving around the country in order to meet and speak with 
ea ers and organizers and with groups in workplaces and churches. 

As I have said, in those days no native could move in the country 
jt outa pass signed by his master showing that he was allowed to 
travel. He would have to get a pass from the local pass office or police 
* ° n ' ^ WheR hC reached destination he would have to go first 
e pass office to report his arrival and get yet another pass, p er ' 
1 ° M ' ** ; his 


mitting him to stay in that town 
“»“% . sho«« prtod thm had ^ for . 


--or village — all this before seeing 

usuallv^T ^ fi Ve “day or a two-day permit might be issued, but 
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As I related in Chapter Two, because I had worked for the railways 
and travelled with the system manager, I knew how to get about the 
country without being noticed and without any 'pass'. As I knew the 
system, I would book myself in a reserved single first-class compart¬ 
ment. No natives normally travelled in that comfort, so I would simply 
lock myself in knowing that the ticket conductor would only look for 
blacks in third class compartments. I was thus able to defeat the travel 
restrictions and get to places like Walvis Bay to the west and Tsumeb far 
to the north, to form branches of OPO and to mobilize the workers. 

We held many rallies after our formation of OPO in the Old Location 
in Windhoek. We also formed a very big branch far to the south in Oran- 
jemund — which was done by simply sending membership cards to the 
branch secretary. I would not myself have been allowed to go there as 
it was in the 'Sperrgebiet' and forbidden to all except for those aut or 
ized by the Consolidated Diamond Mines of South West Africa. 

When I went to establish the OPO branch in Walvis Bay, it was a trip 
that, as usual, required me to avoid being arrested for travelling wit 
out a pass. I left Windhoek late on a Friday night, in a reserved first- 
class single compartment. I simply got off at Walvis Bay when t e train 
reached there at about 6 a.m. the next day, and walked to e ocahon 
with my suitcase. I spent the Saturday organizing meetings un 
ground'. On Sunday morning at about 7 a.m., I went to the railway com 
pound. There was a railway policeman at the gate checking passes. 
So I put on a jacket and a white shirt turned back to front, and cany mg 
a Bible and hymn book so that they would think I was a pastor, I just 
walked in alongside those night-shift workers who were coming 
without even saying 'good morning' to the policeman. 

I started singing a hymn from the hymn book, and workers gathered 
around and joined in. I then began to explain why I had 
them, and told them that Jesus came to the world to save m - 

all, mankind was bom free but we Africans were not free, so we 
unite and work together, form an organization to protect e mte ^ 
the workers, and demand higher salaries and better working con 
I explained to them that since World War II ended, all nations were 
becoming free and that only we in South West Africa were not getting 
our freedom, although we too were supposed to be free. I to em our 

country was supposed to have been ruled under a man ate ° 
League of Nations, but the mandate was never implemen an so 

were still not free. The crowd grew bigger and became interest " 
many of them joined OPO from there. In the railway compoun 
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I met Comrade Augustus Nghaamua "MacNamara", who later on 
joined me in exile and became PLAN Chief of Communication, but died 
in one of the many battles. 

I met Comrade Vinia Ndadi on that visit and appointed him secre¬ 
tary of the Walvis Bay OPO branch. He did a lot of work and collected 
more membership fees and donations from the workers. At one point 
we asked Vinia Ndadi to seize the chance and go to the UN, stowed 
away in one of the ships which had called at Walvis Bay. He managed 
to get on board but the only place he could hide was down below deck. 
He was suffocating and had to leave his hiding place while the ship was 
out at sea. The captain turned the ship back and put him ashore at 
Walvis Bay. The Boers were furious and demanded,'What do you think 
you were doing, to go to the "WO"?' (as they always referred to the 
United Nations). They put him in prison and information quickly got 
to the workers that Ndadi had been arrested. In his book. Breaking 
Contract , he tells the story of that event and other trials we had to go 
through in the early days of OPO. 


A political mission 

In August 1959,1 left Windhoek and travelled to Tsumeb clandestinely 
to open an OPO Branch Office there. On my arrival at the train station 
was met by the late Leevi Muashekele who was working at that time 
at Tsumeb Corporation LTD (TCL) mine. Before I disembarked from the 
tTail \ e 4 uic hly whispered in my ear that the police were looking fot 
me. They had noticed that I was not in Windhoek, and had sent cable 
essages to all train stations in the whole of South West Africa to arrest 
me. owever, since I knew Tsumeb railway station, I remained in my 
in compartment and told Muashekele to take my belongings to 
ms house. This he did, and later I disembarked from the train and went 
nnrmlii 115 f tat * on w ^ ere passengers travelling to Ondangua were 
Tsumeb^ At* ^ ^ ^uses from Grootfontein to Ondangua via 

Tsumf4i k° Ur or ^ some passengers who had arrived in 

them As m ^ ^ ° n foot ^ rom ^ us station, * joined 

police roa«Ti!!i W f re a PP roac king the centre of the town, there was a 
our passes j-j tWo policemen came and asked us to show 
produced ik * our selves. The others with whom I was walking 

Ovamboland 8 ^?^ which stated that they were returning to 
simply said tb**ik j° P°^ ce men also asked me where my pass was. I 
P y said that I had a pass Uke the others, and therefore there was no 
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need to show it. The two lazy policemen allowed me to continue to the 
centre of the town. 

I went straight to Ackerman Hotel to see my cousin David Uushona, 
who was employed there. In the evening when it became dark, Leevi 
Muashekele sent his daughter Kathrina to fetch me from the Hotel to his 
house in the township. I met with Muashekele to draw up plans and 
strategies, and we quickly decided to convene a meeting during the 
church service. There I was given the floor to explain in detail the aims 
and objectives of OPO. I urged the residents to mobilize the people and 
establish an OPO branch in Tsumeb. I gave them application forms for 
OPO membership and copies of the OPO constitution. Old man Leevi 
Muashekele was a patriot and hard working. He mobilized the workers 
in Tsumeb mine, which became another OPO stronghold. 

After the church service we went to his house and had our meal. How¬ 
ever, he was worried about the movement of the police and thoug 11 at 
while he was at work they might search his house and find me t ere. e 
quickly worked out a plan to send me with his daughter Kathrina to e 

at the mine hospital where there was a male medical assistant by t 
name of Luanda, originally from Nyasaland (now Malawi). Luan a was 
quite friendly and worked together with Leevi Muashekele. uan 
welcomed me and kept me in his room during that day and broug t me 
food. We discussed politics and the need to mobilize the African peop 
to liberate our continent. Many African nationalist lea ers 
struggling for freedom during that period, and Luanda was a 
of the Nyasaland African Congress, led by Dr. Hastings Kamuzu an 

While I was in Tsumeb a telegram was sent to me om m 
warning that I should be extra careful because the police were 00 
for me. They had come to my house after midnight and as e my 
where I was. Although my wife knew I was on a specia m1 ^ 10 " 
Tsumeb, she told them that I was probably in the ^ CKa ^^_ W1 
girlfriends. (Comrade Nelengani, the Vice-President of OPO, was co 
municating all this information to Leevi Muashekele.) 

In the evening, I decided to leave Tsumeb by the goo s tra 
carries copper to Walvis Bay for shipment to North 
There was only a small conductor coach which I ente . e a 
ductor came and saw that I had reserved a first class tic e 
why I was travelling in the goods train when I had an * 

ger ticket. I said I was rushing to Otjiwarongo because a , 

news that my mother was very ill. The conductor was sympa 
invited me to sit next to him until we reached Otjiwarongo. 
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In Otjiwarongo I disembarked from the goods train and went to the 
location where I visited Aaron Iipinge, a teacher. We started talking 
about politics and the struggle for liberation, and also went to the 
workers' compound to mobilize the workers, Since I had no travelling 
pass for Otjiwarongo, 1 decided to take another goods train to Omaruru 
and continue to Usakos, On my arrival in Usakos, I went directly to the 
OPO branch Secretary who was a worker on the railways, and again 
held a meeting with workers and community leaders. The same morn¬ 
ing I embarked on the train from Walvis Bay to Cape Town via Usakos, 
Okahandja and Windhoek, 

I went into the reserved single first class compartment, ordered 
breakfast and continued my journey to Windhoek, As soon as 1 arrived 
at Okahandja, the OPO Branch Secretary came to see me and told me 
that he had received advice from Windhoek that 1 should get off the 
train there to avoid further travel in the daylight. I was afraid, however, 
that I could be arrested, since Okahandja was a very small town and 
any stranger could be easily identified. Thus I continued on the train to 
Windhoek 

The train arrived at Windhoek main station in the afternoon, and 
through the window I could see policemen moving around. I remained 
in my first class compartment. As usual the porters were busy changing 
bed sheets and fresh water was being put into the train. The water nor¬ 
mally spilt around, and in all the mess and bustle the policemen went 
away. While sitting in my compartment T saw a taxi owned by a person 
by the name of Kauhuepuku who came to fetch passengers and take 
them to the Old Location* I had him pick up my suitcase and take it to 
his taxi while I casually went to have some refreshment at the kiosk 
which was specially built to serve the Africans at the railway station. 
After a while, I went to join Kauhuepuku who drove me to my house. 

So I arrived home safely without being arrested. My wife related 
that police had been at our house three times looking for me. The same 
3 I Wen * to 566 P°hceman Maritz at the Municipality office 
w was about five hundred metres from mv house. I found Maritz in 

his office and 1 asked him why he had to bother my wife and children 
times during the night* 1 also asked him whether he did not look 
t rough the record to find that my house was paid three months in 
a vance. He replied that Special Branch policemen had been looking 
or me and e had simply brought them to my house. I urged him to 
s op coming to my house after midnight, disturbing my family 
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Policeman Maritz then asked me a question. If we ever succeeded in 
placing South West Africa under UN trusteeship, what would happen 
to him, an uneducated white person? I told him in clear language, 'If 
you are a citizen of our country, you will remain in your employment, 
provided you give up arrogance and harassment of the people". He 
looked at me with sharp eyes and I went out of his office and returned 
home. 

A week later I met a black Special Branch policeman by the name of 
Andreas Nangolo who told me that a Special Branch policeman by the 
name of Van der Watt wanted to see me at the CID Special Branch 
Headquarters in Windhoek. After another two weeks, I went there 
early in the morning and went straight to Van der Watt s office. Since 
Special Branch policemen were known to be arrogant towards Africans, 
I sat down in front of his desk. There was a coat on the chair and I 
leaned over it. When at last he came in he shouted at me and asked me 
who had given me the right to sit in his office. I shouted back at him, 
telling him that he did not call me to stand all day in his office. Mis¬ 
understanding and argument ensued. He said that he was not the one 
who called me but that I had been called by the Special Branch chief 
Captain Blaauw — the same little man who had harassed me outside 
the Carsten Veld offices around August 1959.1 replied that I did not care 
who called me at the Special Branch office, and that I had no intention 
to go there. Van der Watt then said, "let me direct you to his office . I 
asked him to lead me to that office! 

In the meantime, the Boers planned to attack me physically. When 
we entered Captain Blaauw 7 s office I saw three policemen lined up, 
dressed in black uniforms similar to those of the railway policemen. 
Blaauw was sitting behind a long desk like a reception counter. He 
ordered me to be quiet because I was in the police station. I told him that 
he had no right to shout at me. Then he stood up and tried to push me 
towards the three policemen. Since he was short and looked as though 
he suffered from malnutrition, I pulled him over the counter and he 
appeared to be hurt on his shoulders. I told him that I wanted to teach 
him a lesson. At that point, Johannes Muleko — a black Special Branch 
policeman from Kavango also known by the nickname of 'Warmgat' — 
jumped in and attempted to interpret for me from Oshiuambo to 
Afrikaans, but I rejected his mediation. Meanwhile, the three policemen 
in black uniforms never said a word, nor did they make any attempt to 
attack me as they had clearly planned. 
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As I was about to walk out Captain Blaauw told me that l was 
wanted by the Magistrate in Tsumcb who had learned that 1 had been 
there without a pass and "without reporting to the pass office. I simply 
walked out of the CID Headquarters and went home. 

Apparently after my departure from Tsumeb, a certain Mr. Con- 
radie, who was working at the travelling pass office in Tsumeb, had 
picked up information from the medical assistant Luanda, with whom 
1 had spent a day Luanda told Conradic that 1 was there and He had 
seen me with his own eyes. Conradie argued that if Sam Nujoma was 
here, he himself would have been the first person to see him as he ought 
to have reported and registered himself at the Travelling Lass Office. 
The medical assistant, to prove his point, replied, "Sam Nujoma came 
to my place with Kathrina, the daughter of Leevi Muashekele"- The 
policeman then arrested Kathrina, interrogated her, and beat hen 
Later she confessed that her father had instructed her to take Sam 
Nujoma to the hospital to spend the day in hiding with Luanda, and 
that I left Tsumeb the same evening by goods train and went back to 
Windhoek, Of course, I never went back to Tsumeb for trial before that 
arrogant magistrate. He was the same man who, a few months earlier in 
December 1958, had ordered the illegal arrest and detention of Corn- 
rade Ya Toivo while he was travelling from Windhoek to Gndangua via 
Tsumeb. 

After one month, I sent five pounds to Captain Blaauw, which he 
had demanded from me as a fine for being in Tsumeb without a travel- 
hng pass. Then the case was dosed. 

The point here is that ii was routine practice for the Boers at the ClD 
Special Branch to physically assault blacks: some suffered serious 
injuries and ended up being hospitalized. I was aware of this and of 
what could be the consequences of being beaten up by the three police- 
men dressed in black uniforms. I was determined to defend mysrffc 
and made sure that they did not attempt to assault me. 

BJigttaufjs failed plot 

had 8TOWI ' fn>m stren 8 th t0 strength very quickly, and in August 
w a ^r fr ° ntaHOn With &e Boere ' puppet Chief took place 

n m oek. This incident was of great consequence in turning a large 
number of Ovambos away from the chiefs, to support the liberation 

movement that was to become SWAPO, 
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The Native Commissioner, Brewer Blignaut, realized that OPO had 
become deeply rooted in the masses of the people so he decided that I 
must be dealt with. He did not send Uushona Shiimi, the Chief of my 
district, as he knew Shiimi used to stay with my uncle when he visited 
Windhoek, and that my father was a popular man in Ongandjera 
district. So he sent, instead, the Ondonga Chief, Johannes Kambonde, a 
far more ruthless man. This same Kambonde had tied Ya Toivo to a pole 
outside his palace at Okaloko. 

Chief Kambonde arrived in Windhoek on a Wednesday and stayed 
with Nikanor Shikuambi, one of the black policemen in the Old Loca¬ 
tion (OV 2 Section), whom I knew through my uncle. Traditionally, on 
such a visit the people would come to pay their respects to their Chief, 
bringing gifts, and there would be beer drinking — but this time they 
did not come. People learned that the Chief had been sent by the Boers 
to suppress our struggle to eradicate Boer apartheid colonialism. They 
knew he had been told to order us to stop our political activities and 
that OPO should cease to exist. 

Information reached me from Nikanor Shikuambi that t e le 
wanted to see me so I went, with some of my companions, on Sunday, 
23 August. I took along two bottles of mellow-wood brandy, since tradi¬ 
tionally one must bring a gift when visiting an Ovambo Chief. 

The Chief became excited when he saw the liquor and ca e t e 
Advisory Board men, led by Ananias Shipena, to warm themselves up, 
which they did so carelessly. Kambonde quickly lost his sobriety an 
demanded: 'I want to see Sam Nujoma!'. However, not all e c ie 
councillors supported him: some of them knew me persona y an 
clearly understood that he was wrong, so they sided with me agains 
Kambonde. One of them, who had been deported from Wa vis ay in 
1947 and had gone to work on Contract, was Kali Ki Israel, an ough 
he was Kambonde's very close councillor, he opposed e Ie s 
demand that I must be arrested and taken away to be imprisone at is 
palace together with Comrade Ya Toivo. People started to g at er ° u 
side Shikuambi's house. Contract workers among them, and the p ace 
quickly filled up. I told Chief Kambonde in the presence of all that our 
aim was to eradicate the shameful slave trade contract system cam 

out through SWANLAby the white colonialists. 

The Chief told the councillors with him,' I am specifica y 
fetch this young man Sam Nujoma. His Chief, Uushona uw objects 
to him because he does not want the white man in this country 
up to reply, and said, "No! this does not mean that we do not wan 
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white men here. What we do not want is the white domination in our 
country". He said, "Weil, what do you want?". 1 replied, "We want to 
rule ourselves in the land of our birth. We want equal rights" ■ He asked 
further, "Where have you seen a black man ruling himself?", and 1 told 
him that Tanganyika, which was about to have elections, was well into 
the process of achieving independence and self-rule. The black man 
there would soon be ruling himself. He said, "If 1 sent you there, would 
you go?". 1 answered, "Yes, I would happily go there, where a black 
man will be ruling himself". Little did I know at that moment that in 
only six months time I would in fact go mto exile, in Tanganyika itself 
to carry on the struggle. 

Chief Kambonde then ordered all his people from Ondonga tribe to 
leave OPO and demanded the membership fees and donations they had 
given to OPO. Then a commotion ensued, started by Johannes Henock 
who was drunk and attacked another Ondonga man for being an OPO 
member. Fighting began and the Chief ran into the house. He was afraid 
because of the size of the crowd, but as yet there was no real hostility 
towards him. White policemen were present but did not see what had 
happened. They nevertheless reported that I had started the fighting. I 
denied this and was supported by a black policeman, who had been 
present on the scene. The police had no grounds, so they did not charge 
me. In fact, I was the one who said to the crowd, "Let us disperse! Let 
us leave this old Ondonga Chief and let him go with his Boers!". 

The following morning Kambonde was supposed to address the 
Contract workers who were starting to build new houses at Katutura. 
Early that Monday morning, he went to the office of Blignaut, the Chief 
Native Commissioner, to report that I had insulted him. He said he 
wanted the colonial authorities to hand me over to him, so that he could 
tie me to the back of his vehicle and pull me all the way to his palace at 
Ukaloko m northern South West Africa. I would probably have arrived 
there without legs. 

Blignaut said to Chief Kambonde, "No, this is now a hot potato and 
poimca 1 issue. There would be headlines and reports that you came 
a e expense of the government, and yet this is what happened! . 
_ ey certainly could not hand me over to him. I had the full support of 
tb ( „I^, 0 a e ' OP ? Was P°P uIar in the country and we had over one 
would 5 — a lot of money in those days. Workers 

of their^wa * T* 35 6ve P 0011 ^ which represented a huge amount 
tremendous— *** desired 50 strongly to be free. The response was 
even in areas where there was no OPO branch, people 


■M 
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would contribute money and send it through the post office. By 
contrast, a puppet Chief like Johannes Kambonde had to be subsidized 
by the government to visit Windhoek. We obtained information from 
our African agents in the police force that Chief Kambonde got petrol 
from the police at Ondangua, Okaukuejo, Outjo and Otjiwarongo 
before he finally reached Windhoek. We went to the press to denounce 
the colonial authority and its use of this puppet Chief. So our side of the 
story was published, and Chief Native Commissioner Blignaut, we 
learned, was shocked that this abuse of authority had all become public. 

My meeting with Chief Johannes Kambonde had an influence 
on people's attitudes towards their traditional rulers, who were almost 
all puppets of the Boers. His ignorance and unpatriotic acts as well as 
his behaviour in front of the crowds were shown up: our argument 
about Tanganyika, a former German colony, made people see where he 
stood. At night, children from all sections of Old Location, spon¬ 
taneously threw stones at the house where he was staying. The tradition 
was that Ovambo women should go to where the chief was and brew 
traditional beer to celebrate his presence, but this time nobody paid 
respect to him. 

Chief Kambonde's next meeting with workers in the Pokkiesdraai 
Compound, near what became Katutura, was meant to turn them away 
from OPO, but it had the opposite effect. Before he arrived, many 
people had sharpened pieces of iron bar into spears and there was an 
angry mood. His own Ondonga people stood behind Aangandjera, 
Aakuambi, Aakuanjama and others so that Kambonde and his coun¬ 
cillors could not identify them. I saw the danger in this and thought that 
our movement, which was still young, could be suppressed. If the Chief 
was attacked and harmed, the Boer authority would act excessively 
against us, I sent a message to the Chief warning him of the danger, and 
tried to calm the workers, which was a difficult thing to do when they 
had become angry. The meeting that day was hostile to Chief Kam¬ 
bonde, but not violent, and from there on wherever he went, he was 
boycotted. In Walvis Bay, where Aandonga workers would normally 
have brought him presents and had a feast in his honour, nobody went 
to receive him. Johannes Nakanjala, who was the treasurer of Ondonga 
Chief Association, collected money meant for the Chief and gave it to 
OPO instead. Chief Kambonde went home a very disappointed man. 

Blignaut was very disappointed, too. Having brought the Chief 
down to arrest me and stop the OPO, he had to tally failed in his attempt 
to suppress our movement. 
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The press and publicity campaign 


During those early days, whenever I made a statement to the news¬ 
papers it would become a headline. The local newspapers were keen 
to publish my statements in order to bring a confrontation between 
the indigenous people and the colonial administration. For the first time 
in the history of South West Africa, the white authority was being 
challenged by indigenous people. We found that the Die Suidwester f the 
Nationalist Party owned paper, and the German Allgenteine Zeitung also 
reported my statements with almost exactly the same headlines. They 
sent their reporters to pick up whatever news there was, whether it was 
anti-gov eminent or not. 


An example was my response to a news item, printed at the bottom 
of an inside page in the Windhoek Advertiser on 30 July 1959, under 
the headline, "Gvambo Chief tells of loyalty to SWA". This described a 
meeting at Ondangua between a party of foreign correspondents who 
were touring the country and Chief Johannes Kambonde of the 
Ondonga and Uushona Shiimi of the Ongandjera. The latter was 
reported as having said, “The Ova mb os have no desire to have the 
administration of their land placed in the hands of another authority 
The South West Africa Administration and the Union Government were 
good to them". 

My reply on 11 August filled a full column on the front page, under 
the main headline of the newspaper: “Native Commissioner attacked 
by Sam Nujoma." The article simply printed my letter in full, refuting 
Kambonde s and Shiimi's assertion that they could not co-operate with 
e Hereros who wanted "a change in the administration of South West 
Afnca . I made the point as plainly as I could: 

The foreign correspondents addressed the Chiefs in English 
and, as the Native Commissioner [through an Ovambo puppet] 
was the interpreter, we leave it to the world to guess what 
actually took place at that meeting." 


e newspaper went on, "Johannes Kambonde is the Chief of the 
onga tribe. All these tribes co-operated with the Hereros and arc 
opposed to South West Africa being controlled and administered by the 
mon of South Africa and they want South West Africa to be placed 
the Unibed Nations Trusteeship System", 

whkh worUorusb y p™* 1 ® ** rest of * e letter 

toe list of our grievances'', as follows: 
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"1. After 39 years of administration by the Union of South Africa, 
all the natives in South West Africa have no right to vote in the 
land of their birth and have no representatives in all the councils 
of the State. They are represented by self-appointed whites and 
European settlers who do all in their power to retard the progress 
of the Africans. 

2. Twenty-one million hectares of the total land in South West 
Africa have been allotted to the Africans whose population is 
472,000 while 37 million hectares of land have been given to the 
66,000 Europeans living in South West Africa. 

3. The Government spends R781,000 annually on European 
education while they are less than 12 per cent of the population. 

The Government expenditure annually on Native education is 
R190,000. 

4. The Ovambos are employed under the hated slave Contract 
System which does not allow them to choose employers for 
whom they are going to work, while the rate paid is Is, 3d per day. 

5. The oppressive laws, such as the Pass laws and other laws 
which have relegated the Africans to the status of slaves. 

The above five points are a challenge to any person who defends 
the Native policy of the Union Government. 

All that one can say about South West Africa, is that her pro¬ 
spects look duller each year and it will be in the interest of the 
white community if the Chief Native Commissioner and other 
government officials make honest and serious attempt to solve 
the above mentioned problems rather than to play the role of is 
honest interpreters. 

(Signed) Sam Nujoma, President of the Ovamboland People s 
Organization." 

On 1 September 1959, the Windhoek Advertiser again gave front page 
coverage to an account of the meeting with Johannes Kambon e. 
'Native Affairs' officials were unable to contradict our statement that 
l along with Kuhangua and Nelengani, had been threatened with 
deportation to Ovamboland. They were also unable to contradict our 
statement that Comrade Ya Toivo, who was a member of O 
being held as a prisoner by Chief Kambonde. The Windhoek Advertiser 

story continued: 
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"Officially Chief Kambonde of the Ondonga tribe came to 
Windhoek to visit his people who were working m the Police 
Zone under Contract. Natives, however, alleged that he was 
brought to Windhoek to counteract the Ovamboland People's 
Organization." 

On 23 September 1959, we were again on the front pages, under the 
headline, "Native Leaders write to UNO [United Nations]: Further 
protests about Union laws". The Windhoek Advertiser reported and 
quoted in full the letter sent by Chiefs Kutako and Witbooi and myself 
to U Thank the Secretary-General of the United Nations. 

"On September 18, Chief Samuel Witbooi (Nama People), Chief 
Hosea Kutako (Herero people) and Sam Nujoma (Ovamboland 
Peoples Organization) wrote the following letter to the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations: 

We strongly object to the proposal made by the South African 
delegate to the United Nations, Mr. Eric Lotiw, that the debate 
on the question of South West Africa be postponed to another 
session. This statement is unwelcome seeing that the Africans are 
faced with mass removals from their lands in order to make room 
for European settlements. It is most unwelcome because, judging 
by the situation in South West Africa, the Union of South Africa 
has no intention of abolishing the oppressive laws designed to 
preserve white supremacy and which have relegated the Afri¬ 
cans to the status of slaves. We make our often-repeated proposal 
that seeing all other measures to bring the South African Gov¬ 
ernment to obedience have failed, the question of South West 
Africa be referred to the "International Court of Justice" for its 
compulsory jurisdiction. 

We consider that a period of 14 years of the United Nations 
debates and resolutions on South West Africa, and the Union 
government's infringement and violation of international obli¬ 
gations, all necessitate the United Nations' immediate take-over 
of die Mandate," 
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It is regrettable that, apart from a few cyclo-styled copies of the Ovam- 
boland People's Organization Constitution in English and Oshiuambo, 
there are almost no records in existence, even photographs, of OPO s 
year of activity. Even my old typewriter was hidden by my colleagues 
in the mountains near Rehoboth after I had gone into exile. Their 
concern was that if the police found it, they could use it as evidence 

against OPO members in the country. 

OPO was in existence from April 1959 to 19 April I960, when its aim 
of uniting all the people of South West Africa was reflected in its change 
of name, and it became the South West Africa People s Organization 
(SWAPO). 

Yet the issue which was to change everything was not our fight 
against the Contract system, nor our demand to come under UN Trus¬ 
teeship but our struggle to achieve self-determination and indepen 
dence as a united people in South West Africa. This transformation 
happened because of a historic event which changed all our lives at the 

end of 1959 — the Windhoek Uprising. 

With terrible irony, the catalytic event came about as a direct result 
of South Africa's own attempt at an intensified enforcement of the 
apartheid policy: the threat to take away from us our homes m Wind¬ 
hoek, poor as many were, and to forcibly remove us to a new 'township' 
in the outlying area. This place was called "Katutura", a word which 
means literally "a place where we shall never settle". In Katutura the 
racist regime could maintain the colonial system of divide and ru ^* 
They now struck deep at the ordinary lives of a people living in t e 

centre of their own political awakening. 

As this threat began to become a reality, the day of e 
oning which was to turn our confrontation with the colonialists into 

deadly conflict drew near. 


♦ ♦♦ 
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Political Confrontation: 

the Popular Windhoek Uprising 


The Windhoek Uprising of 10th December 1959 was a direct 
result of oppression by the National Party minority w ite 
government led by Daniel Malan, Hendrick Verwoerd 
and J. G. Strijdom. These and others made law in the all- 
white Parliament in Cape Town, deliberately based on the 
principles and practices of apartheid. Among these forms of 
racial discrimination was the insistence on a buffer zone 
between white residential areas and those of the indigenous 

people in South West Africa and South Africa. 

We who lived in Windhoek Old Location were told to 
move to Katutura, which was about 5 km away from the 
centre of the town of Windhoek. We, however, insisted that 
if it was a question of improving our houses, ey mus 
built on the same erven where our ancestors lived an 
buried. Our wishes were rejected by the colonial authority, 
as the sequence of events at the end of 1959 s ows. 


Prelude to the Uprising 

On Sunday, 13 September 1959, at a meeting c °" ver *fj 
by the Advisory Board and attended by e e e ' 
Superintendent of the Locations, the residents categon y 
rejected their removal to Katutura. Six weeks atet on 
day, 29 October 1959, another public meetlI ^£ 
by the white authorities. The representatives ° c , . 
munities - comprised of OPO, SWANU (Sourest Afrua 
National Union), Chief Hosea Kutako's C ^ e ^ CoU "^ 
the Damara's Chief Council — reiterated the sam 

against their removal. ^ 
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The Windhoek Municipality deliberately ignored the people's 
objection against their removal from the Old Location. On Friday, 
4 December 1959, policemen and Superintendent de Wet began to regis¬ 
ter people by force in Damara Section five (D 5), where they assaulted 
Advisory Board member August Gariseb for refusing to collaborate 
with the white authorities. Since this was during the daytime when the 
majority of men were away at work, it was the women who came to his 
rescue. They attacked the police and set them running. Within a short 
time, however, the police returned with reinforcements and arrested the 
four women leaders. This unjust arrest precipitated a historic and 
popular women's demonstration and march to Daan Viljoen (then col¬ 
onial Administrator), first to his office and then to his residence. Dan 
Viljoen first tried to play hide-and-seek, and then later showed up but 
refused to talk to the women demonstrators, referring them to the 
Magistrate, C L. Hagen 

Magistrate Hager said to a huge crowd of demonstrators, "You must 
accept that if the authorities want to give you good houses for the geod 
of yourselves and your children, you should be thankful You should 
thank the Municipality for the money spent on your behalf". Watja 
Kaukuctu (the then Vice-President of SWANU), who was at the scene, 
replied to the Boer Magistrate, "The authorities have the wrong idea, if 
they think we believe that anybody's life can be bettered if you build 
him a place and give him nothing else. We look upon the move as not 
being in the spirit of the mandate, but in the spirit of the apartheid 
policy. We are not worried about the money the Municipality has spent 
to build Katutura. That is their own trouble". 

Magistrate Hager carried on, "The building of Katutura shows what 
Europeans are doing for you natives. My final advice to you is don't 
take the law into your own hands, behave like law-abiding citizens. It 
won t help you if you hit your heads against the wall". Kaukuetu 
replied, "What do you mean by hitting our heads against the wall? We 

W °ol I c° Ve ^ a ^ u ^ ura ' What about the people you arrested?". 

* turd ay, December 5,1959, the women militants paid fines of 

u ea , imposed on them by the colonial magistrate. 
ifT the Old Location had long been segregated into the 

and Oi-k 6 n ^ su ^ sectl0ns — Hereros, Ovambos, Damaras, Namas 
~~ ™ Bt,on tadf was part of Windhoek and was admin- 
social municipal council, where decisions affecting the 

The^. a ^ 0 mc *igenous people were made without their consent* 
deciS1Cms were communicated to the residents of the Old 
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Location by the Superintendent of the Old Location, Nel de Wet, 
through the elected Advisory Board members. 

There was, however, a loophole in the municipality regulation that 
there should be an election to elect new Advisory Board members. This 
election was also held on the basis of ethnic representation. For exam¬ 
ple, an Advisory Board member in Herero Section 1, or Damara Section 
5 or Ovambo Section 1 could only be elected by the residents of that 
section on verification that they were permanent hut tax payers. 

We, the youth, seized on that opportunity and carried out clandes¬ 
tine election campaigns to put our own candidates in all the ethnic 
sections of the Old Location. In Ovambo Section 1, our candidate was 
Thobias Akuenye; in Ovambo Section 2 was Fanuel Kampala; in Herero 
Section 1 was Frans Shiguedha. All our candidates were elected with a 
two-thirds majority. In Damara Section, the incumbent Advisory Board 
member was a patriot and was unanimously re-elected. The new 
Advisory Board members, elected by the people, were to campaign to 
oppose the forcible removal of the residents to Katutura. 

The Katutura residence would be run by Verwoerd's new Ministry 
of Bantu Administration and Separate Development, as it was the 
practice that laws were made in Cape Town and experimented in 
South West Africa before implementation in South Africa itself. The 
relocation to Katutura meant that the former residents of Windhoek 
Old Location would be subjected to complete control. Further, they 
would be compelled to pay monthly rent ten times the amount of the 
Old Location service charge of 3 shillings and 6 pence per month. 
The difference was that we owned the houses in the Old Location, 
whereas in the new township of Katutura the houses would belong to 
the municipal authorities. There, if one disagreed with the Boers, one 
could simply be removed from one's house by the stroke of a pen. 

When we realized that the colonial authority was determined to 
implement its diabolical policy of forcible removal of the residents of 
Old Location to the segregated Katutura, we took the initiative and 
launched a boycott of all municipal activities and services in the 
Old Location. 

I hired a vehicle mounted with a loud speaker, and we drove around 
the whole location announcing through the loud speaker inNama- 
Damara, which was done by Comrade Moses Caroeb (later SWAFO 
Secretary-General and Minister of Labour). Willy Watja Kaukwetu 
and Nathaniel Mbaeva of SWANU announced in Otjiherero, while l 
announced in Oshiuambo, calling on all residents of the Old tion 
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neither to go to the municipal Beer Hall, nor the municipal Cinema 
Hall, nor to use the Municipality buses* 

The boycott was fully backed by Chief Hosea Kutako's Council. It 
was successful, and led to the standstill of all municipal services in the 
Old Location, The people were happy to hear their own languages 
spoken through the loud speaker for the first time* 


10 December 1959 

Early in the morning of 10 December 1959, de Wet, the Superintendent 
of the Old Location, convened a meeting of Advisory Council members 
of the Old Location. Also present at that meeting were the Chief Native 
Commissioner Blignaut, the Chief of Police Major Lombard, Mayor of 
Windhoek Snyman, and other municipal and government officials* 
Major Lombard attempted to threaten us by saying; "Bantu, I want to 
tell you a story. If there is a wounded lion don't follow it or go near it, 
otherwise it will attack you". We all challenged him to explain what he 
meant by that. Then Blignaut responded, saying "We have not come 
here to discuss with you, but to warn you to stop the boycott of muni¬ 
cipal services . At that stage he and other white officials walked out. 
Mayor Snyman — an ex-policeman and former wrestler who owned a 
bottle store and was known for his aggressive attitude towards blacks 
drove back into town to collect the Sten-gun that was to be used 
against the crowd, and also bought a new pistol for himself. 

That night on 10 December 1959, 1 went to address a rally at the 
Pokkiesdraai Compound where the present Katutura is situated. We 
went by car driven by Mr. Gezemba, a friend of mine, accompanied by 
Kurundiro, a young niece of Clemens Kapuuo who was interested to 
politics and wanted to see how 1 was addressing the workers. 

Luckily, we did not use the direct road. Wc took the main road 
ea ing toOkahandja and then turned into the compound. We were met 
y our supporters, who told us that there were two policemen hiding 
mew ere in the rooms within the compound, ready to shoot me. h 1 
^ neat h the Hill where the railway line passes 

arvnJ a large con hngent of about one hundred soldiers, 

armed with rifles* 

coIty!^ °^ CCTS read placards announcing the rally that I was 
the I WaS detennmed to go on and hold the rally despite 

r^at. But we had to consider the safety of this young girl. 
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who was only about 19 years old. So we drove back so that she would 
not be caught up in the conflict, and the speech was not delivered. 
We then went to Kapuuo's house where we found Zedekia Ngavirue 
(who later became my first Director-General of the National Planning 
Commission) and Levi Nganjone, a teacher, both of whom had been 
active in the campaign against the forcible removal to Katutura. We 
paused there and discussed strategies on what to do next. Ngavirue 
was then a social worker at the municipality. Kapuuo and I decided to 
escort Ngavirue to his residence at the municipality offices. 

While I was still at Pokkiesdraai Compound to address the workers, 
the police had made a deliberate arrest of somebody walking where 
people had gathered at the municipality offices in the Old Location, 
claiming he was one of those preventing the people from drinking at the 
Beer Hall. He was in fact a perfectly innocent man. So people, knowing 
the man was innocent, started to gather around and demand: ''Release 
the man! He is innocent!". That was how the conflict started. Mean¬ 
while, the Superintendent and government officials ordered the police 
and soldiers to be ready to attack people who gathered at the muni¬ 
cipality offices in the Old Location. 

The crowd continued to demand the innocent man's release, and 
Major Lombard responded by giving the crowd five minutes to dis¬ 
perse. Kaukuetu intervened but Lombard refused to withdraw" the 
police, and instead ordered them to fire live bullets into the crow r d. 

All they could do against the hail of bullets, which killed 12 people 
and wounded over 50 others on the spot, was to gather stones and 
throw them at the municipality offices where the police and the Super¬ 
intendent de Wet and other white officers were inside. 

Meanwhile Kapuuo and I reached Ngavirue's residence. Just as we 
went into the house, shooting started, so we had to lie low and take 
cover as the house was near the gunfire. After a while the shooting 
stopped, so Kapuuo and I left, Kapuuo to his house and I went to my 
home which was only about 500 metres from the municipal offices 
where the shooting took place — shots had hit the roof of my house. 
Ngavirue was later expelled from the municipality employment. 

Thus ended 10 December 1959, the day the United Nations had 
proclaimed as Human Rights Day, the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights having been passed on that day in 1948.1 might add that South 
Africa was one of the few countries that did not sign the Declaration of 
Human Rights. 
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The aftermath of the massacre 


The next morning David Meroro, another active campaigner (and later 
National Chairman of SWAPO), Aaron Kapere and others came to see 
if I was alive. I was so enraged at the massacre of our people that I 
seized a gallon of petrol that was in the house, intending to set fire to 
one of the white-owned shops near the Location, but my wife and my 
brother prevented me. We had in fact been caught quite unprepared for 
the shooting by the Boers, Had we known what was to happen we 
would have organized our young men to counteract, and we would 
have carried the fight into the centre of Windhoek itself. The time was 
simply too short to prepare an effective counter offensive to the whites 


aggression against our people. 

That same morning, members of the Herero Chief's Council and 
OPO went to the police station to count those who sacrificed their lives 
on 10 December 1959.1 was threatened by one of the policemen, who 
was carrying a Sten gun. He said I was a troublemaker and I should 
have been lying dead with others. I was talking to him with my hands 
in my pockets, and he shouted at me, "Hey! Take your hands out 
from the pockets, or I'll shoot you!". I told him not to threaten me. 
Of course, this was the first time I had seen a Sten gun, and I imagined 
that bullets would come at me from all holes of the barrel. 1 was later to 


get much used to the sight of the gun, during our war of national 
liberation the idea of which was bom that day, when we all knew 
that, in the end, the only effective way the enemy force could be met 
would be with the same fire power. 

There were many heroic deeds that night, even though our people 
were so taken by surprise. One of those killed was Bernhardt Gutsche, 
who was Kerina s step-brother. He was a teacher and a popular man 
*^8^ next door to the scene of the uprising. The police were 
d^ennined to kill him in his house because they hated Kerina, who was 
then in New York petitioning at the UN. Bernhardt Gutsche was shot a 
second time in the head after the first bullet failed to kill him. 

„ ° er v * ct * m was Ms. Anna Mungunda, popularly known to us as 

. ., Ui y Mungunda. During the shooting she attempted to set fire 
to the Superintendent's car and was then shot dead while doing so. She 
ne ° e er oines of that night 7 s events, and a very beautiful 
1 Wentwith National Chairman Meroro, Kapere and 
ers to see the dead bodies at the police station, I was very 
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moved to see her body. I knew her of course. She seemed to be shining 
even in her death. We knew when we saw those bodies of innocent 
people that we had to find a way of fighting against those Boers. It was 
what really inspired me and others to leave the country, to prepare 
ourselves for a protracted armed liberation struggle. 

The South African Administrator, Daan Viljoen, who was the highest 
Executive Officer in the country, gave orders that those Africans who 
were injured during the uprising should not be given medical assis¬ 
tance. I recall that the wife of Dr. Kiwi, who was the President of the 
then South West African Red Cross, refused to donate blood to the 
wounded residents of the Old Location. Similarly, all the white doctors 
at the Windhoek Native Hospital refrained from attending or giving 
medical treatment to the victims. However, Meekulu Putuse Appolus, 
who was working as a nurse in that hospital, and other black nurses 
treated the victims in darkness and saved their lives. She was later 
deported from South West Africa to South Africa after it was discovered 
that she and other nurses had helped the victims during the Windhoek 
Old Location uprising. 

A state of emergency was declared and a curfew imposed, and 
armoured cars and police with sub-machine guns patrolled the streets 
and perimeter of the Old Location. Even though there was a curfew, 
we still managed to meet in the Herero Section, making our way there 
singly and secretly under cover of darkness. The only people given 
passes to enter the location were those attending church services and 
relatives who were allowed to attend the burials of those killed by the 
police. The South African Congress Alliance magazine, Fighting Talk , 
managed to get a black reporter to the funeral. He took pictures and 
interviewed Nathaniel Mbaeva and myself. Otherwise the press was 
strictly excluded. 

The struggle against the removal to Katutura went on for another 
seven years. The last of those who had withstood all the South African 
attempts to move them had to go when the area was 'proclaimed', 
making it illegal for them to live there. My wife was in that last group 
who stayed to the end. The houses were demolished and area was 
cleared. I was proud to go there in 1990, as the first President o a 
non-racial Republic of Namibia, to unveil a memorial tombstone in 
honour of those who lost their lives as a result of the Sout A nc an 
police massacre on 10 December 1959. 
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Continued appeal to the UN 

Chief Kutako, Kaukuetu and I telephoned our colleagues, Kozonguizi, 
Kerina and Rev. Michael Scott at the UN, and they urged the UN 
Secretary-General to send a commission of enquiry to investigate the 
cause of the shooting and massacre of the innocent people of South 
West Africa. 

On 22 December 1959, as President of OPO, I signed a letter together 
with Chief Hosea Kutako and Samuel Witbooi, reporting the deporta¬ 
tion order (at 72 hours notice, with no reason given), against Kuhangua, 
Mbaeva, Bathlomeus Shimbama and myself. One part of our letter read 
that our faith in the UN was already being tested by these events: 

"We ask the United Nations to tell the Union Government to 
desist immediately from these repressive acts of deportations. 

We find it very difficult to have our cases defended in courts 
in South West Africa where there are only white lawyers who are 
not keen at all to defend Africans. For that reason we asked Mr. 
Oliver Tambo, a well known African lawyer from the Union of 
South Africa, who, on his arrival by air from Johannesburg, was 
not granted the necessary permit to enter South West Africa. 
[Oliver Tambo left South Africa the following year and later 
became the President of the ANC of South Africa, in exile.] In 
South West Africa, Africans had no lawyers to defend them. 
Windhoek has just become a war camp. The Location is being 
patrolled day and night by armoured cars and armed police jeeps 
with machine guns. We strongly request the United Nations to 
urge the Union Government to withdraw its police and defence 
forces from South West Africa. 

The Union Government appointed Mr. Justice Hall, Judge 
President for South West Africa, to investigate the cause of 
die uprising in Windhoek Old Location. But as we have no faith 
in the Union Government we do not trust any commission 
appointed by the Union Government. We are afraid that such a 
commission will not be free from partiality, taking into account 
the atmosphere in which the commission will investigate. We 
therefore ask the United Nations to send an impartial com¬ 
mission to South West Africa to investigate the recent killings and 
shootings of Africans in the Windhoek Old Location by the 
Union Government forces. 
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It is absolutely necessary that a United Nations Commission 
should visit South West Africa immediately because the absence 
of a United Nations Commission in South West Africa has 
created the impression among Government Officials in Sout 
West Africa and the Union that the United Nations is far away in 
New York and will never set its foot in South West Africa to 
prevent them from further carrying out their repressive acts 
against the indigenous people." 


The debates on South West Africa at the United Nations during the past 
14 years would have been effective had the United Nations sen 


commission during that period. , 

We first sent a letter that read: "We earnestly request that the 
question of South West Africa be taken to the Internationa „ ou 
Justice without any further delay for compulsory jurisdiction, 
later we sent another letter reporting on the police raids on t e 
of eleven people, including Chief Kutako, Louis Nelengam, a 
Mbaeva (already deported to the Epukiro Reserve), an e 
Gutsche, Kerina's step-brother. The police also raide e ^ 
Comrade Ya Toivo and the Reverend Mutumbangela in am 
We also reported the deaths of three Africans, shot yum en 
whites on the Okahandja Road, and the purchase of more m . 
and revolvers by the white community in Windhoek as e 
South African government's deliberate creation o os 1 
black and white. We appealed to the UN, in the ig 0 
situation, to treat this matter as urgent. 


Attempts to arrest and deport activists 

In the days after the uprising, two armed white CID policeme ^ 
employed to follow me. Their plans were to find me alone, ^ 

me and then shoot me on the pretence that I was running ^ 

them. OPO members volunteered to guard me 24 hours y, 

my house. That protection saved me. Lut heran Church 

We also learned from a worker employed by chief of 

that there was a meeting at Pastor Diel's house attended by *e Chi 

the CID, the Commander of Police, the Chief Native Com^ioner and 

other officials. The meeting was called, wtth their PPP® 

Ananias Shipena who were members of the Old Ucahon Ad»u«v 
Board, to plan how to deal with the situation in the Old Location 
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Shipena told his bosses that, if they wanted politics to stop in South 
West Africa, they must first remove this young man Sam Nujoma — 1 
He is everywhere; he organizes the people and is very effective. He 
must be removed/ 1 Again I was in danger of being deported to the 
north, where like Comrade Ya Toivo J would have been placed in deten¬ 
tion at Chief Kambonde's residence at Okaloko. But I found a lawyer to 
defend me, and once again they failed to arrest and deport me, as they 
had also failed to do the previous August, 

On 15 December 1959,1 was served with a deportation order, as was 
Bathlomeus Shimbama. I was accused of inciting violence and hatred 
against the whites and of being an undesirable person to be in the Police 
Zone. Employers had already been warned not to employ Sani Nujoma 
as he was considered to be a dangerous person for the future of 
white people in this country. My lawyer, Lucian Golciblatt of the law 
firm of Block and Co., told me that he could do little to defend me as a 
blai_k person in court, since the law of this country did not recognize a 
black person as a human being. Thus a black person could not be tried 
in accordance with the law. I was his client so he did appear for me on 
30 December 1959. The magistrate simply said, "Your case has been 
wit drawn . I left the court only to be re-arrested on the same charge, 
1 was taken again to the police station and had to pay bail of £10. 
On 10 January I960 I appeared again, and again the case was with- 
rawn. I was served with deportation orders for a third time. 

From 27 to 31 December 1959, Chief Kutako's house, mine and 
ot ers were surrounded by the police and searched for documents, 
ey first came to my house before dawn, waking us up and frighten- 
mg our small children. My wife's young sisters, who were staying with 
ravely went out as if to fetch water from the common tap, taking 
y papers with them to Aaron Hamutenya to hide. So the police got 
ng om my house. Elsewhere, letters from Michael Scott and 
erma, as well as petitions to the UN — which were anathema to the 
r ^ . ^ ere ta ^ en ' some of which came to be used by the police in the 
OU of Enquiry which began on 11 January 1960. 

of cm** am011 ^' man Y People who had been rounded up and accused 
^ ™ gt Q OPO hired the law company of Tambo 

Tambn n 6 T “Johannesburg. As we had told the UN, when Oliver 
Commit ^ mdHoek he was held up at the Eros Airport by Native 
fronted bvTkT ^ ecause magistrate did not want to be con- 

tHe next w ^ambo was deported back to South Afnca 

e brought food to him at the airport. Later on, advocate 
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Van Niekerk was sent from Johannesburg to defend us. He was a very 
effective lawyer. He squashed the case after a very lengthy trial. 

Decision to leave South West Africa 

Now into February 1960, the case had already cost us £125 — a very 
great deal of money at that time. We realized that we were spending 
too much money and getting nowhere, so it was decided that I had to 
get out of the country, to reinforce Kozonguizi, Kerina and the Reverend 
Michael Scott in their petitioning at the UN. The decision was taken by 
both OPO and the Herero Chiefs' Council, and OPO provided me with 
£500 sterling to cover the expenses of my journey to New York. We 
knew this would be a hazardous and roundabout affair, as I had no 
passport. I was technically still on trial and I would have to jump bail 
and travel through countries that were still British colonies. 

At the time it was decided I would leave for New York, we still 
trusted that the UN would assist us to achieve freedom. I had already 
spoken for OPO by petitioning in writing together in a broad front with 
Chief Samuel Witbooi of the Namas, Chief Hosea Kutako and the 
Herero Chief's Council. Now I should petition at the UN itself. 

My objective was to achieve the removal of the South Afncan 
colonial administration, and the placement of South West Africa under 
the United Nations trusteeship system, so that while under UN trustee¬ 
ship our preparation for self-determination and independence could be 
achieved. We took it for granted that our petitions would be effective 
and that the UN would assist us towards self-determination and 
genuine independence. 

However, much disappointment and frustration were to follow. 

I said good-bye to my wife and small children, whom OPO had 
undertaken to support during what we thought would be my one or 
two year absence. I had a final meeting with Chief Hosea Kutako on 2 
February 1960. We had been meeting very frequently before that, so at 
the end he merely gave me his blessing and told me that I must be pre¬ 
pared to be away for a very long time and if necessary not to come ac 
until South West Africa had won genuine freedom and independence 

Chief Hosea Kutako was right, for the two years I thought I would 
be absent stretched in the end to 29 years before I was able to co *™~ a 
and play my leadership role in ensuring the creation of a free and 

independent Namibia. 


♦ ♦♦ 
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From Windhoek to Francistown 

I commenced my long journey on the morning of 29 Feb 
ruary 1960. I was driven from Windhoek Old Location 
to Gobabis by Johannes Karuaihe who was going to Otjinene 
and Epukiro. From Gobabis we then continued after 
night to the border between South West Africa and Britis 
Bechuanaland Protectorate. I was given a lift in a true , 
driven by a man named Stanley who was originally ^ ro *y l 
South West Africa but was then living in Bechuanaland. 
Around midnight, Stanley dropped me near Kanamdo, 
about 20 km from the border post. I went on foot until I had 
to crawl under the border fence into the British Bechuana¬ 
land Protectorate. Thus, on 1 March 1960,1 found myself for 
the first time beyond the reach of our South African oppres 
sors. Ahead of me were many British colonial territories to 
pass through, before reaching Dar-es-Salaam in Tangany 
which was then still one year away from independence. 

At that time the nearest independent African states were 
Egypt, Libya, Morocco, Ethiopia and Liberia, and the more 
recent ones Sudan, Guinea-Conakry, Mali and G ana. 
Though my own country was little known, not being P a ** o 
one of the empires of the western powers but occupie y 
South Africa, the uprising in Windhoek Old Location an 
the massacre of its people less than three months earlier a 
been in the headlines. My own name and face we ^^ e 
known from the local press reports, at least in Sout es 
Africa and across its borders. 
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Furthermore, the leading politicians in the countries 1 was hoping to 
cross on my journey to the UN would know about the petitioning of the 
Reverend Michael Scott, with Kozonguizi and Kerina at the UN. 

There were people from the Herero section of our population who 
had been living at Omakunda since their grandparents had escaped 
from the genocide inflicted on the Herero andNamaby the Germans in 
the 1904-07 war. They knew about me, and it was arranged through 
Chief Hosea Kutako that they would assist me after I had crossed the 
border, 1 went first to Omamuno on the Bechuanabnd side. It was the 
middle of the night so I saw no one and went on foot all the way to 
Omakunda, an area predominantly inhabited by our Herero people. 

It was before dawn and people were still sleeping when I reached 
this village. I went to one of the huts and knocked. A lady came out and 
I spoke to her in Herero. She probably thought I was one of the local 
people and invited me in. It was chilly, being the beginning of March, 
and it was raining. She asked me whether I did not feel cold, 1 said "no, 
I have an overcoat, so I would prefer to stay outside". I asked her about 
people I knew, or whose names I was given. She told me they had gone 
to a wedding ceremony somewhere nearby in one of the villages, and 
they would be back in the morning. She again asked me to come in 
though that was the only hut she occupied, and she offered me some 
milk. I thanked her and said 1 carried a flask and had just had some tea. 
She was a very good lady and her kindness cheered me. 1 waited with 
er until the people whom I was expected to meet arrived, 

During the day I met those 1 was looking for. I was still close to the 
border, so, that same day, we arranged that I would ride with them on 
horseback deeper into the interior. We reached a place where I bought 
agoat and we had a barbecue. The next day a truck arrived which 
longed to some local white farmers. I wore my trousers with one leg 
longer than the other so that I would look like an ordinary local villager- 
With my Herero companions, 1 travelled in the truck with my suitcase 
concealed under sacks. We had to pa V 2s 6p each for our lift, sitting at 
the back of the open truck. 

n ^ r truck was going only as far as his farm, so at that 
.. . , , 1at ^ for another truck. This took us to a place called 

** ^ er wKo o'vned the truck had a store. He had been in 
^ oie ' fanning near Grootfontein. Some of his 
BerhtianaT^ K * va *go Region, and had come with him to 

me she T , rtHra j W ! len dail Shter-in-law of the owner of the store saw 

' 004 the marks on my face and said, "Oh! L know this man 
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is an Ovambo", and ran out from the store. I felt very scared for a 
moment, until I realized that she had gone to call one of the Kavango 
workers. When this Kavango man came to look at me, I quickly said, 
"No, my mother is Herero and my father was an Ovambo, but I have 
never been in that part of the country". So the Kavango man lost interest 
in me and went back to his work. I was very relieved, having thought 
suspicion would be aroused and that I might be held by these people 
and returned to South West Africa. 

I bought some biscuits at the store and ate with my companion who 
had accompanied me from Omakunda to this place. We stayed there 
waiting for transport, but the local people told us that the next transport 
from here to Sehitua might not come for a week. The farmer also owned 
an aircraft which he used to ferry tourists. We knew this would cost 
us a lot of money, and instead we went to ask him if he could take us by 
car. It was exactly 100 miles from Kai to Sehitua and he charged us 
£1 sterling per mile. I had no choice. I could not risk staying there for a 
week because of this lady who had identified me as an Ovambo. 

The farmer dropped us at Sehitua where I made contact with the late 
Daniel Munamava, whom I had met when he used to accompany Chief 
Munjuku Nguvauva of the Mbanderu during his visits to Windhoek. 
His family were related to my wife, so he used to visit me in Windhoek 
and knew me very well. From Sehitua, Munamava and I went on to 
Maun where he got places for us in a truck that was transporting 
contract workers, mainly from Angola, through Rundu in South West 
Africa where they were recruited by WEN ALA, and on to Francis town 
to work in the South African gold mines. 

Meanwhile my companion who accompanied me all the way from 
Omakunda had to return home as he was going to get married in a few 
days. I paid for his journey back. 

From Francistoum to Salisbury 

Munamava and I travelled with the contract workers to Francistown, 
the first small town I had reached since I left home. There was no single 
political party in the whole of Bechuanaland at that time, so there was 
nobody in Francistown I could make contact with. For the whole week 
that we stayed there, the only people I met who were really politically 
conscious were from Nyasaland (later to be known as Malawi). They 
were returning from the South African mines after completing their 
contracts and were waiting to go bade home by WENALA Air Line from 
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Francistown via Broken Hill in Northern Rhodesia (now Kabwe, 
Zambia). We discussed politics because, with Dr. Hastings Banda m 
prison, like Dr, Kenneth Kaunda, politics was hot in the so-called Feder¬ 
ation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland and they were politically conscious. 

The day they were to leave 1 asked them popular names of people in 
their area and they told me that 'Chipinga' was one of the most com¬ 
mon names. I decided to assume the name 'David Chipinga'- Thenl 
drafted a telegram, gave them enough money and told them to send the 
telegram back to me once they got to Broken Hill. It read: "Your Unde 
Chipinga is very ill and there is no hope come soon". I received the tele¬ 
gram the same day, and later that afternoon I took a passenger train 
which was passing from Johannesburg to Bulawayo in Southern 
Rhodesia. With that telegram I passed through Plumtree, the Border 
Post between Bechuanaland and Southern Rhodesia, and began the 
next stage of my journey. 

I worked out a new plan, I bought pyjamas, a smart dressing gown 
and slippers, and a number of newspapers — Cape Times, Cape-Argus, 
the Star and Rand Daily Mail. I laid the papers out neatly on the little 
table in my single reserved first class compartment, and locked myself 
in. When we reached the Southern Rhodesian border, a Rhodesian Boer 
knocked several times before 1 let him in. I could see he thought 1 was a 
well-to-do man, and I said to him, "You woke me up!"* He replied, 
'Yes, but 1 wanted to find out whether you have a permit or visa to 
enter the British colony of Southern Rhodesia". I told him I was a 
teacher in British Bechuanaland Protectorate and I was on my way to 
my unde Chipinga who was very ill in Broken Hill. I was making a very 
quick visit after which I would have to rush back to school. He read the 
telegram which the Nyasa workers sent me in Francistown, He 
would let me through, but that next time I roust have a visa- When he 
left l laughed to myself with satisfaction that my plan had worked. 

Daniel Munamava still accompanied me since he knew the way by 
train to Bulawayo station. Because he was travelling on a British pass¬ 
port, he had no problem. He sat in a different compartment so as not 1° 
draw suspicion. It was best for me to handle my situation alone. 

When I left Windhoek our National Chairman, Comrade David 
Meroro, had bought me a travelling mg and six very good white shirts, 
what we used to call 'cutaways'. When we arrived at Bulawayo station 
midnight we saw the notice 'Goods to declare 1 and went there 
because of the new shim. An official took the shirts and the rug, hut 
said the Customs officials had dosed for the night and told us to come 
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back the next day. I could not risk returning to the train station to claim 
my belongings, because of the great danger that Southern Rhodesian 
immigration authorities would recognize me and send me back to 
South West Africa. The political situation in March 1960 was very tense 
in Southern Rhodesia. 

I rushed early in the morning to Bulawayo Airport and bought a 
ticket to Mbeya in Tanganyika, via Salisbury and Ndola in Northern 
Rhodesia. From Bulawayo that same morning I flew to Salisbury (now 
Harare). 

From Salisbury to Mbeya 

I was now well and truly on my own — however, in a strange country 
that was in a state of political turmoil. In the airport lounge I heard 
some African women talking in the local language — a form of Fanak- 
alo called Lapalapa. This was the 'Lingua-Franca' spoken in South 
African mines, a little of which I had picked up, while I was working at 
the whaling station in Walvis Bay, from someone who had worked in 
South African gold mines. I asked the women if they knew of any 
politicians I could meet. They said "Yes, we know". I said "OK!, take me 
there by taxi and I will give you money to come back to your work . 

They took me to a member of the Liberal Party of Southern Rho¬ 
desia, which had backed the Rhodesian Federation, led by Sir Roy 
Welensky. This man was a Southern Rhodesian who had worked in 
Cape Town where he married a South African lady, and they had chil¬ 
dren. His name was Muamuka and he had a small general store in the 
location called Highfield. I told him who I was and asked him a lot of 
questions. He said he knew about South West Africa, and told me all 
about his work in South Africa and that he got married there, and was 
altogether sympathetic to our cause. I asked him to introduce me to the 
local politicians. He arranged a meeting for me with the President and 
Vice-President of the National Democratic Party of Southern Rhodesia 
(NDP) [this later became ZAPU, which then came to be known as 
ZANU (PF)]. 

The President of the NDP was Michael Mawema, and the Vice- 
Fresident was Morton Marianga. We had a lot of discussions about 
future plans and strategies on how to liberate Africa from white domi¬ 
nation. Our discussions carried on too long and I missed my flight to 
Ndola. I went back to Mr Muamuka who was kind enough to provide 
uie with meals and overnight accommodation. 
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The next day 1 managed to get a flight to the Copper Belt town of 
Ndola, but in Ndola I missed my connecting flight to Mbeya in Tangan¬ 
yika. 1 found 1 would have to spend a week in Ndola, waiting for the 
next flight. I decided to leave my belongings at the terminal, and 
walked about the streets of Ndola. 

Eventually, I found some African children, aged between 12 to 14.1 
talked to them and bought them some sweets. I asked them where their 
teachers lived and they took me to the house of one of them. Luckily, 
this teacher had been to Ghana to attend one of the Commonwealth 
Ieacher s Association meetings in Accra. So he knew something about 
the political developments that were rapidly changing Africa. 

At that time Dr. Kenneth Kaunda was in detention in Salisbury, 
as well as Hastings Banda in Gweru. Sir Roy Welensky, British Colonial 
Administrator, was trying to maintain the white domination in the 
Federation which was under attack by Banda and Kaunda who were 
stru 8&hng to liberate the Federation. Kaunda, particularly, was referred 
to as a terrorist and as the 'Black Mamba' by the white settlers. Political 
activists were closely monitored. 

The teacher told me that there was a guest house for black members 
of the Liberal Party, so I made my way there, paying in advance for a 
week's stay. r 


While staying in the Guest House 1 asked for members of the United 
National Independence Party (UNIP) and finally found them during 
e week. One of them was Fines Bulawayo, who became a Minister in 
unda s government, later a member of the Central Committee, and 
rovincial i olitical Secretary in Luapula Province. He was then Pub- 
“"Y tai 7 UNIP in Ndola for the whole Copper Belt. They told 
R * w? St ^ ying at the wron g place, and that the security police of Sir 
ensky wou ^ find out I was there and report my presence. They 
r ° Ut t0 ° ne African shanty townships where 1 stayed 

of the UNIP Youth, Daniel Chitunda. 
from \M 1 • member Fines Bulawayo we crossed the border at night 
met 3 lnt ® Katanga Province of Belgian Congo (now DRC)- We 
together Tkp^ ° f Conakat Par ty of Moice Tshombe who, 
against th* kum nmba and Josef Kasavubu, were still fighting 

how wp ™ u 8Um Colonial o^pation of their country. We discussed 

colonial oc^paH^four political activities in order to get rid of 
cular. Those wm n, . ^ 1Ca *** general ar >d of our countries in parti- 
takine mot. ^ v days of P ract »cal soUdarity and Pan-Africanism 
8 ^can people on the continent. 
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We also met Tshombe's legal adviser. I had doubts as to his credi¬ 
bility as a lawyer, as he did not even know where South West Africa 
was. I already knew from home of the struggle in the Congo against 
Belgian colonialists. Bulawayo and Tshombe's legal advisers knew each 
other as they were both members of the Lunda tribe who are found in 
Katanga Province and in Northern Rhodesia's Copper Belt (and some 
are even found in Angola), and they conversed in their local language. 
Most people were satisfied by our political discussions, though I had to 

be a little careful with everyone I talked to. 

That same night we crossed the border back to Ndola in Northern 
Rhodesia. The next day someone went to Ndola Airport with my ticket 
and kit-bag and a small suitcase containing my thermos flask and other 
basic items that I needed since I sometimes did not know where 1 w ® s 
going to spend the night. He checked-in my bags and brought me t e 
boarding pass. I waited until the very last announcement of the flight, 
and then appeared with my boarding pass. The custom officials as e 
me where I was going and where my passport was. I told them I was a 
teacher and I was going to Mbeya and then back to Broken Hill by road. 
As 1 was talking I was already moving towards the aeroplane, just as t e 
air hostess was beginning to close the door. While the Rhodesian Boers 
kept on questioning me I simply passed them and got into e p ane. 

I was the only black person in the plane with a lot of British pass¬ 
engers, Though I had seen a few British before, this time I was struck by 
their long moustaches and long feet. 


From Mbeya to Njombe 

When we were just approaching Mbeya airport we were 8 ive ^^ inU ™ > 
gration form to complete, on which was written at any y w 
entered the British Protectorate of Tanganyika Territory without a vi*. 
or permission would be liable to pay a fine of 

ings or serve three months imprisonment, or both. So 1 became rather 
alarmed, tore the form up and discarded it. , 

W.dulytadrfatMl^aAiiporlwhid.in^d^w^no.fa^d 

otf. There were long grasses around il and bushes. When the n 

engers got out I decided to remain in the plane. I then disem 

looked around, thinking I might ron into the bosh and hrde tn long 

grasses. But I decided. No! I must keep my dignity, I woul 

then how would I get thnrugh the customs inun.grat.on enthou. <, 

passport? This was the worst moment of my journey since 
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TTiere were some African and Indian children spectators watching 
the flights that were arriving. The British started to go through the 
immigration officials, so 1 started to read one of the newspapers I had 
rought from Bcchuanaland and moved towards the group of children* 
I had to plan how to get my kit-bag and briefcase, but 1 could not come 
up with any idea at all. Then suddenly, with amazing good fortune, an 
Indian man, a driver of an Bast African Airways station wagon, came to 
me and said, Are you Mr. David Chipmga?", I said yes, and he said, 
Your suitcases are over there! Will you fetch them or can I bring them 
t0 k^°k ^ I rt? phed, "Yes, please bring them", He did so and asked 
W ef er I had a place to stay. When I said no, he asked me whether he 
could take me to M bey a Hotel, to which I agreed and off w p e went. At 
e ^ a Hotel, I registered myself as 'David Chipinga' and was given a 
ungalow far from the main hotel building, with a warm bathroom* 
n so for the Erst time in my life I found myself staying in a hotel- 
_ unpacked my suitcase, ordered food, ate well and waited there 
^ i ark. I then went out, following a long avenue until I reached the 
Atnean township. When 1 found children at a playground, I bought 
em sweets and started to talk to them in simple English, I asked 
/taTtti w ^ ere the Tanganyikan African National Union 

L. . 2 0J T! was and th *Y said yes. 1 asked them to take me there, 
to m h ^ tc ^ ^ WaS *^ read y vcr y fate in the evening, I went back 
p . , neXt momin S I went to the TANU Office where I found 

a Verv^ 10n ^* ^ ecre * ar Y TANU, by the name of Ali Chande. He was 
Nlv™ ?°° irtan " * ater became the first Chief of Protocol in 
his enl ill S ^° vemnient - * to,d him who I was and he told me how he and 
that Ogling for their independence. Nyercre was, at 

thatbme, m New York petitioning at the UN 

the bord^ March 1960, three weeks since 1 had crossed 
I pot th I 3 * 1 ^ ^ Was tG become our Independence Day. 
the situation ^ re ^’ on ^at the TANU members were well in control of 
Committee tele 8 ram to *e Chairman of the United Nations 

together with Ali Ch T* Africa ' re ^ uesHn 8 a” oral hearing. I went 
I had taken am' ^ 8 f ° Post Office and sent it, feeling that 

obstacles were stM tocom Wan * s my destination, but not knowing that 

Those who wenTw ^°° d intelli8ence network wherever they wete- 
They saw this tel W ° ® * or *^ e e °lonial au thority were well trained, 

a permit to enter i, 8 Tf sent to the police to check whether I had 
the British Tanganyika Protectorate. I had no idea of 
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this. I then fell ill, suffering from malaria, which I must have picked up 
in Bechuanaland during one of the nights when I slept in the bush. 

Ali Chande took me to the Catholic Hospital where his wife was 
working as a nurse, and I was given an injection against the fever. I 
went home and took the sleeping tablets which I was also given to take. 
Ali Chande went to town on some party business but came rushing 
back to tell me that he had met a British policeman who was new in 
town, transferred from Tabor a. The policeman asked him whether he 
knew someone called Sam Nujoma who was trying to get to the United 
Nations, and that they wanted to check on him. Ali Chande told me that 
he knew how the British system operated, and he was sure they were 
going to ask the magistrate to issue a warrant to search the houses of 
TANU members, including his own. 

Chande also knew that all British officials including the police 
would go for lunch at 1 p.m., and so he arranged for me to leave Mbeya 
at that hour, in a taxi. Again I had avoided discovery, but had to pay a 
lot of money for the 100 mile journey from Mbeya to Njombe. 

From Njombe to Dar-es-Salaam 

Njombe was a small town with a Lutheran Mission, a big church and a 
good hospital. When Ali Chande and I reached Njombe the police saw 
us in the car, but we were not recognised. Meanwhile, as I learned later, 
the British had telephoned all the police stations in the whole of 
Tanganyika to watch out for me. 

At Njombe we proceeded to the house of the Regional Secretary o 
TANU. While we were there they prepared some food for us, but 
Ali Chande and the Regional Secretary went away to the TANU office. 
While they were away, two black CID police officers came to the ouse, 
but they only saw the two children, who were between 10 and 12 years 
of age. They asked the children if there was a strange person in t e 
house and when the children said no, the CID policemen left. All 
Chande saw the CID police officers on their way to the houI * 
rushed, thinking they had discovered me. But by the time he arrh 
CID officers had already gone. , 

Ali Chande and his colleagues, for tactical reasons, had arrange 
with an African Medical Doctor to have me admitted to the Lutheran 
Hospital. I was taken there that afternoon and spent the night in t 
hospital. But the black medical doctor had to go off duty the next ay 
and was replaced by a white doctor. So he had to discharge me m 
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hospital, and I was taken to the local Chief's court and hidden there. 
Chief Josef was also a supporter of TANU and a friend of Nyerere. No 
one would suspect that anybody was in a courtroom if there were no 
court proceedings going on, so 1 was hidden there until dark, and they 
brought food for me there. Some time after midnight, when the police¬ 
men on the beat were moving slowly, 1 was taken from the courtroom. 

A taxi carried us from Njombe to Dar-es-Salaam. We arrived there 
the next morning after an eight hour drive, during which we had to stop 
for petrol at Iringa and Dodoma. I was able to pay for all this as I had 
still had funds remaining from those provided by OPO for my long 
journey to the United Nations. 

Ali Chande had accompanied me all the way from Njombe to 
Dar-es-Salaam. From there he went back to Mbeya where he found a 
positive reply telegram from the UN Committee on South West Africa, 
granting me an oral hearing. He had to travel all the way back to 
Dar-es-Salaam again to bring it to me. 


From Dar-es-Salaam to Accra 

I felt I was another step ahead, and even more so when in Dar-es- 
Salaam I met Julius Nyerere, who was the president of TANU and a 
member of the Legislative Council of Tanganyika. He had just arrived 
from New York where he had been petitioning at the UN. He addressed 
a rally in Dar-es-Salaam informing the public of the result of the 
petitioning. I met Nyerere then and we discussed at length our plans 
concerning the liberation of the African continent. After our discussion 
he asked me if 1 had money. The Mau Mau State of Emergency was still 
in force in Kenya, and he told me that the only way to get out of E as * 
Africa was to travel to Khartoum in the Sudan, and that 1 should try to 
cross the continent to Accra — Ghana. He arranged for me to stay at 
Mangomeni Mukumi with his friend Mr. Mbakbenja, and said he 
would talk to the British Governor about me being in Tanganyika and 
my intention to proceed to New York to petition at the UN. 

stayed about for a fortnight in Dar-es-Salaam while we planned my 
journey. Since I had no passport or legal document, the British Overseas 
_ ayS ^ or P° ra hon (BOAC) refused to put me on board unless 1 had 
a ar-es alaam Nairobi—Khartoum return ticket. In the event the 
^udanese refused me entry at Khartoum airport, they would have to fly 

ilwJii •*°J^ ar ~ eS ^ a * aam ' There was also the problem of me being 
gym Tanganyika, while 'wanted' by the colonial authority back 
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home. Nyerere, as he had promised, went to the Governor and told him 
who I was and that I was intending to go to the UN. The Governor, Sir 
Richard Turnbull, was a good man. He said, "So long as he is leaving the 
country it's quite all right having him here until he finds his way out . 

Following the State of Emergency in South Africa, after the Sharpe- 
ville massacre on 21 March 1960, the South African apartheid regime 
banned the national liberation movements, the African National Con¬ 
gress (ANC) and Pan Africanist Congress, on 8 April 1960. Just before 
this. Comrade Oliver Tambo, President of the African National Con¬ 
gress, and Ronald Segal, editor of the magazine Africa South , had 
chartered a plane to Bechuanaland and they came on to Dar-es-Salaam 
and found me there. After we met they flew on to London. I stayed to 
continue on by BO AC from Dar-es-Salaam to Khartoum. The flights of 
those days were not direct so we made a stopover at Nairobi Mbakasi 
Airport. I saw the British soldiers there, the King's African Rifles, 
drilling smartly. The security was very tight, so the BO AC officials put 
me in a small room, and brought me tea. I waited for two hours until we 
flew on to Khartoum, leaving about 9.30 p.m. and reaching Khartoum 
at about 7 a.m the next morning. 

When we arrived in Khartoum I found that there was a Muslim 
Conference taking place. I saw people wearing long white dresses: 
I had not expected to see this in what had been the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, which had only just become independent in 1957. Again I was 
the only black person on the plane, so as before I waited until all the 
British got out and then went into the airport building. At the immi¬ 
gration counter I met an elderly Sudanese who was a very stout man. 
I said "Uncle, I am from South West Africa, and I am going to the United 
Nations to petition". He was alone and listened to me attentively. 
He asked me whether I had money and when I told him I had, he told 
me that he had also been in prison here during their struggle against t e 

British. . , 

I showed him the money I had, and he said he would keep it with 
him in his safe, and that I should take about £3 which would be enough 
for me to pay for hotel accommodation. He booked me into the Hotel 
Acropole, run by a Greek businessman. It was a nice hotel with nice 
food. While I was in the hotel I contacted the Ghanaian Embassy, an 
after discussions the Ambassador sent a telegram to Accra. My flight o 
Ghana was quickly arranged wilh Air Liban. but at that time Nigeria 
was still a British colony, six months away from independence, and 
danger and tension of my journey was still on. 
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The good fortune that got me to Dar-es-Salaam, and on through 
Kenya and Sudan, stayed with me, Air Li ban flew every I hursday 
across the continent from Khartoum to Lagos and from Lagos to Accra, 
When I arrived in Lagos on my way to Accra, I saw plenty of British 
colonial officials with their white shorts, and only a few black Nigerians 
who were doing manual work, but 1 did not talk to them, I went into 
the waiting mom and stayed there until my aircraft was ready to fly, 
reflecting on the long journey behind me. 

I had learned much from my journey. I was a stranger in all the 
countries I passed through and often had to make up my mind on who 
to talk to. I was always friendly to the children, and they were often part 
of my plan. 

Another thing that I learned, was that ordinary people did not 
know much about South West Africa. The Windhoek Uprising and 
massacre the previous December had been in the headlines all over 
Africa, but nevertheless many people did not even know precisely 
where South West Africa was. It was only the politicians like Michael 
Mawema and the UN IP and TANU members who were well informed. 
Many of the Zimbabweans had worked in South Africa and some 
had been to school there, like Herbert Chitepo, one of the first advocates 
in Southern Rhodesia who studied at Fort Hare University, Only a few 
scholars and politicians knew about South West Africa- 

It was these leaders of the National Liberation Movements who 
helped me greatly on my way. In some cases we were extremely suc¬ 
cessful in our cooperation, such as in Tanganyika where TANU mem¬ 
bers frustrated the British Criminal Investigation Department in their 
efforts to find out who I was, all the way from Mbeya to Dar-esrSafaam. 
I appreciated their solidarity and the positive part they played in the 
struggle for the liberation of our continent- 

I felt 1 had at last reached the free Africa which we would one day 
join. Sudan had been a foretaste, but Ghana led by Nkrumah was a 
real inspiration. 


♦ ♦♦ 
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I had escaped from South West Africa and finally arrived 
in a free and independent Ghana in April 1960. I found 
myself in the centre of the campaign for African inde¬ 
pendence and unity, in which OPO and my fellow country¬ 
men in the Herero and Nama chiefs councils and SWANU 
were engaged. When I arrived in Accra, there was a Positive 
Action Conference in progress, organized by President 
Kwame Nkrumah, against the French Government's testing 
of the atomic bomb in the Sahara desert at the time when the 
Algerians were fighting for their freedom and independence. 
The same Conference also condemned South Africa s 
apartheid policy and its refusal to place South West Africa 
under the UN trusteeship system. 

Accra held much in store for me and for our struggle. 
This was a time of tremendous historic occasions in Africa. 
Following on our own Windhoek Uprising was the Sharpe- 
ville Massacre, and the decolonization of many African 
states, with the former Belgian Congo also on the brink of 
independence. 

My arrival in Accra was expected and I was warmly 
welcomed. I found the Reverend Michael Scott and Fanuel 
Kozonguizi there, who had left South West Africa early 
in 1958 and gone to New York to petition the UN. While 
in Accra, I met African leaders from different liberation 
movements in the continent including President Kwame 
Nkrumah himself, Patrice Lumumba, Josef Kasavubu, and 
Frantz Fanon, representing the Algerian National Liberation 
Front (FLN). 
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These were leaders who made great contributions to the liberation 
of the African continent, 1 gave an eye-witness account of the Wind¬ 
hoek Old Location Uprising and the unprovoked police massacre. 
We had cabled the UN about the killings and Chief Hosea Kutako and 
! had jointly sent a written account to the United Nations, but there 
had never been a first-hand oral presentation, and I was at last able to 
tell the whole story. I also addressed the Conference, which supported 
our demand for the placement of South West Africa under the UN 
trusteeship system as the first priority, Tambo, Segal and Dr. Dad 00 
were there too, as well as PAC representatives, and South Africa was 
also deliberated upon. At that early stage, we had to make it category 
ically dear that we were not part and parcel of apartheid South African 
territory but a different and separate country altogether, demanding 
our inalienable rights 

l remember clearly Nkrumah's words at the Conference. His theme 
wa& that the continent was awakened: the giant that had been asleep 
was aroused. The whole continent was represented, from South Africa 
to Algeria, and Nkrumah himself gave the Keynote Address. I had per¬ 
sonal talks w r ith Nkrumah on several occasions, at which he urged me 
to "Keep on’ The Ghana government is behind you". It was immensely 
encouraging to know' that a free African country' was supporting us; so 
far I had been receiving assistance, but always from people whose 
countries were sH 11 ruled from Europe. Nkrumah did not only encour- 
age us, but his Government also spent a lot of money in publicising the 
cause of the oppressed people of Africa. This effort greatly contributed 
to the awakening of the people of Africa to demand their freedom and 
independence. 

Despite being the architect of his county's independence, subse¬ 
quent political manoeuvrings against him resulted in Kwame Nkrumah 
spending the last years of his life in exile in Conakry Guinea. He died 
27 April 1972 in Bucharest, Romania, where he had been receiving 
medical care. His body was first sent to Conakry, where a state funeral 
was held (14 May 1972). He was then buried in Ghana, not in the capital 
city Accra, but in the town of his birth, Nkroful, on 9 July 1972, Twenty 
years later, in 1992,1 attended a ceremony of reburial in the new Kwame 
Nkrumah Memorial Park, in Accra. This ceremony marked a renewed 
recognition, in his own country and around the world, of the im¬ 
portance of this great leader. It was in a spirit of sincere gratitude that, 
at the invitation of Ghana Head of State Flight Lieutenant jerry John 
Rawlings, I was present at the ceremony as the only visiting head of 
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state, together with Oliver Tambo (President of the African National 
Congress), and I addressed the solemn proceedings at the ceremony. 

In Accra, Kozonguizi and I contacted the Special Representative of 
President Gamal Abdel Nasser of Egypt, who came to attend the 
Positive Action Conference. He gave us a very sympathetic hearing 
which I was soon to follow up. Egypt's first practical help came from 
President Nasser's Special Representative who gave £100 sterling to 
each of us. With part of the money I was given, I bought an Olivetti 
portable typewriter, which I used for many years during the struggle 
and which I still have. 

At that time, Liberia and Ethiopia, on behalf of African independent 
states, had initiated legal proceedings against apartheid South Africa 
at the International Court of Justice in The Hague, charging the 
apartheid South Africa for failing to fulfil the mandate over South West 
Africa, with which it had been entrusted by the League of Nations in 
1920. To assist in the preparation for the case, I went to Liberia and met 
Ernest Gross, the American attorney who was preparing the legal 
proceedings. 

Between 1950 and 1956, the International Court of Justice had given 
three advisory opinions on South West Africa, all of them favourable to 
e people of South West Africa. But these were ignored by South 
Africa, who defied the United Nations resolutions that resulted from 
^ se ru ^ n g s - After a thorough preparation, on 4 November I960, 
1 er * a anc * Elhmpia, the only African members of the League of 
ations, applied to the Court, under Article 7 of the mandate, which 
laid down that: 


If any dispute should arise between the mandatory or another 
member of the League of Nations relating to the interpretation or 
e application of the provisions in the mandate by such dispute, 
it cannot be settled by negotiation, shall be submitted to the 
ermanent Court of International Justice." 


The International Court of Justice under Article 37 of its own statute 
* . y er SOme functions of the Permanent Court. If South Africa 

bp acwIT* U P° n B^gment of the court, the Security Council could 

. . °* act 50 judgment was given effect. Even if there was 

AssemM 6 Council, a two-thirds majority in the General 

^embly could bring about sanctions in the interests of 'international 
peace and security/ 
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So the case being brought by Ethiopia and Liberia was of very great 
importance to us. After seven years of petitions, resolutions and three 
advisory rulings, the United Nations would at last have to consider 
serious action against apartheid South Africa — if the Court ruled in our 
favour. We were strongly in support of the court action and gave the 
lawyers, led by Ernest Gross, all the help we could. While in Monrovia 
I met Mburumba Kerina, who was working at the Liberian mission at the 
UN. We planned to strengthen our petitioning strategies at the UN and 
decided that the name 'Ovamboland People's Organization' (OPO) gave 
the impression that we were only a regional organization and not, as we 
really were, a national one. So we sent a message back to Windhoek to 
change the name to 'South West Africa People's Organization' (SWAPO). 

Another thing that held us together, across the tribal barriers the 
Boers tried to perpetuate, was the inspiration we got from what was 
happening elsewhere in Africa — not only in Ghana but in Guinea- 
Conakry, the Belgian Congo, the Central Africa Federation of Northern 
and Southern Rhodesia and Nyasaland led by Kaunda of UNIP, Banda 
and Mawema, and the Mau Mau armed struggle led by Jomo Kenyatta 
in Kenya. And Tanganyika led by Nyerere was on the verge of indepen¬ 
dence. The whole process on the continent gave us moral encourage¬ 
ment to continue with the struggle to fight against the apartheid South 
African regime in South West Africa. 

Inside South Africa, the apartheid regime was aware of this growing 
spirit of unity and wanted to make sure we did not call ourselves 
'Africans', so they had previously introduced the word 'bantu'. For 
decades by this time the apartheid regime had implemented numerous 
pieces of oppressive legislation incorporating this term. Among these 
was the invention of the so-called ‘bantustans', which were the least 
hospitable extenses of land, without economic or strategic value to e 
white South Africans. These had been designated as 'native homelands, 
while the white fanners appropriated the rich traditional homelands. 
Restricted to the bantustans, the people could only live m poverty 
cause of the unsuitability of the land for agriculture, an 
of natural resources such as water, grazing and fuels, itiona y 
'natives' were effectively, if not directly, prevented from owning a 
in the 'bantustans', or otherwise becoming prosperous. 
created a poverty-stricken population and a pool o a f a * . 

diabolical apartheid regime then held out die oppo mty o 
through the semi-slave contract labour system. 
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Incredibly, in view of all that, I remember the leader of the South West 
African colonial administration in South West Africa, the counterpart of 
the opposition United Party, being quoted in the papers as saying that 
the introduction of the term 'bantu' was a mistake, because it would 
make the 'natives' in South West Africa think they were the brothers of 
blacks in South Africa! So in his fanciful view, the possibility that 
natives' might prosper, even from the word 'bantu' itself, would be a 
bad thing. In South West Africa, of course, we already knew we were 
brothers and sisters of blacks in South Africa, and that we must not allow 
ourselves to continue to be isolated. 


To New York 


Prom Liberia we flew to New York, together with a remarkable 
lady, and ally of SWAPO, the Honourable Angie Brooks. She was 
Assistant Secretary to the Liberian Foreign Minister, James Grimes, and 
later become Vice-President of Liberia. She was to make a statement at 
the UN on South West Africa and to spearhead the campaign on our 
behalf The Liberian government paid for my ticket from Monrovia to 
New York and back to Dar-es-Salaam via Monrovia, Accra and Lagos. 
Pan American Airways was the only passenger airline which normally 
ew from New York to Monrovia, Leopoldville (now Kinshasa) and 
Jo annesburg and returned to New York via the same route. There 
were some white South Africans in the plane who recognized Angie 
brooks, as we could hear from their conversation in Afrikaans, but they 

j nc ^ know who I was — though my name was soon to become un¬ 
desirable to them! 


On that 16 hour flight from Monrovia to New York in an old DC-6 
our-engine aeroplane, one really felt that one was travelling from one 
con merit to another. All one could see was blue sky and blue water, 
hour after hour, before we landed in New York 

It was now June 1960, and I petitioned before the Sub Committee of 
me hourth Committee of the General Assembly for the first time, and 
ore the Committee on South West Africa on 5 July, giving my first- 
hand account of the Windhoek Uprising and the massacre. I appeared 
and ^ ° n ^ to answer questions from the committee/ 
With ,^ ep0 T rted b y letter on the situation in Ovamboland on 7 July. 
2 Aueust * * n ano * ber l ett er about the Windhoek Uprising on 
attain to * IW * uest for a meeting on 8 August, and appeared 
Wer the following day. It all needed great 
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concentration and fast learning on my part, as I was unfamiliar with the 
UN procedures. 

I found the Ghana Mission to the United Nations very helpful, and 
benefited greatly from their advice. I stayed with Kerina, who was 
living in New York, having just completed his studies before joining 
the Liberian Mission to the UN. I also stayed with Herbert Whiteman, 
an African-American, very highly politically conscious, being one 
of W.E.B. Du Bois's followers, those early Pan-Africanists. When 
Kwame Nkrumah was a student at Lincoln University he also stayed 
with Whiteman's family, as did Ako Adjei, Nkrumah's first Foreign 
Minister. Herbert Whiteman died in 1990. He was a very good old man 
from whom I learnt much. I was proud to be made to feel a part of a 
great tradition of struggle for the rights of the people of African descent. 

I then had to petition the General Assembly again, so I stayed in 
New York until November and December. We were demanding that 
South West Africa be placed under the trusteeship of the United 
Nations in preparation for our independence, which we asserted could 
be achieved by 1963. Some UN members asked us questions like how 
many educated people we had, and whether we were capable of run¬ 
ning a country. I would reply that man was bom free and did not need 
to be educated to demand self-determination and freedom. 

When I first attended a General Assembly session in 1960, there 
were only 10 independent African countries: Ethiopia, Sudan, Egypt, 
Libya, Tunisia, Mali, Morocco, Guinea-Conakry, Liberia and Ghana. 
Before the end of that great African year, the Belgian Congo [renamed 
Zaire in 1960; then DRC in 1999] also became independent on 30 June 
1960, and Nigeria in October 1961. Many African countries followed 
them into the UN, and the national liberation movements received 
tremendous support in their fight against colonial oppressors in Africa. 

We were invited to petition before the Fourth Committee but, as 
petitioners without the special status of 'observers, we were required 
to withdraw after answering questions. Also, we were not allowed to 
come in through the delegates' entrance but had to go through the 
non-governmental organizations entrance. Furthermore, petitioners 
were not allowed to enter the delegates' lounge area unless we had been 
invited by a delegate. 

We had to contend all along with the attempts of the white South 
Africans to stop us petitioning at the UN. But I was able, at my oral 
hearing on 5 July 1960, to quote from a letter the SWAPO brand* at 
Walvis Bay had received from the Secretary of the South West Africa 
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Administration, refusing us our right to petition the UN and saying we 
could petition the Union Government only, but that they would not 
transmit such petitions to the UN. The South African treatment of Com¬ 
rades Ya Toivo, Hamutumbangela and Hans Beukes put them in an even 
worse light and greatly strengthened our case before the United Nations. 

Liberia and Ethiopia informed the UN at that 1960 Session that they 
were starting "contentious proceedings" against apartheid South Africa 
at the International Court of Justice. Because of earlier discussions with 
Ernest Gross in Liberia, we were confident of their success in proving 
that apartheid South Africa had failed to fulfill its League of Nations 
mandate over South West Africa. 

Over the years we struggled hard and finally gained recognition, 
with observer status for SWAPO in the General Assembly. We were also 
able to address the General Assembly directly and there was even more 
support, in the form of facilities, allocated to us. But before we were able 
to have our own representatives at the UN we were greatly helped by 
Marcus Garvey's African Pioneer Movement, and by George Houser of 
the American Committee on Africa, who remained our friends through- 
out the long and bitter struggle. 

As petitioners to the Fourth Committee, we were treated by the 
British and others in support of the apartheid South African regime as 
very unimportant compared to the delegates and even the officials. 
But Africa was at the centre of activities and we were able to inform 
world public opinion. There was a very good response to our cause, 
and we gained support from many comers of the world. In New York, 
°.^ r ^ ncrease d when Kuhangua was deported to the north after 

the Windhoek Uprising and managed to get to Angola, Zambia and 
anzarna. In August 1960 he was able to travel to Addis Ababa and to 
ew York where he joined Kerina, Kozonguizi, the Reverend Michael 

Scott and myself. 

Others who petitioned at that time were the Reverend Markus 
PaSt ° r ° f ** of Hoachanas who was evicted in 1958, 

rpSu kmail Fortune * Moses Garoeb and Zedekia Ngavirue 

e the following year and then we acted as a group, not as 

ex°* c ^^ erent parties. We were thus a symbol of unity and 
Cjw.iL w 6 5.^ ^° ut ^ Africa's propaganda about tribal divisions in 
even African regime really hated the UN, and 

reached r ° r success °* African freedom movement that 
Afrikaner M « %<*** ^ the first Prime Minister of the 

ationalists. Dr. Malan, had accused the UN of giving "the 
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immature and in many cases barbaric races of Africa the idea that they 
are oppressed, and if they are an oppressed people they must use all 
possible means to obtain freedom". There was 'unrest' in Africa, he 
said, because the people were brought up with the impression fostered 
by the United Nations that they were oppressed. 

The apartheid South African whites tried to convince the UN 
that the Ovambos were not unhappy with the situation by sending 
Blignaut, the Chief Native Commissioner, whom we had strongly 
opposed, to the UN as adviser to Eric Louw. Blignaut had been sta¬ 
tioned at Ondangua at one point and was said by the South Africans to 
'know the natives better'. He was there to tell the UN that the 'natives', 
particularly the Ovambos, were happy under South African rule. The 
Hereros and Namas were said to be trouble-makers, but the South 
Africans always claimed that the Ovambos, who were the majority, 
were satisfied with South African rule. They later tried to build up Mr. 
Peter Kalangula, so-called Minister of the Ovambo Legislative, in 
which even the Germans supported them. This underestimated the 
intelligence of the oppressed people, and certainly did not fool most of 
the representatives at the UN. 

I spent six months in New York and met many leaders from National 
Liberation Movements, as well as delegates from newly independent 
countries with whom we talked about international politics, especially 
with regard to the liberation of the oppressed people in the colonies in 
Africa, Asia and Latin America. While in New York City, I was able to 
make contact with leaders of the African-American Civil Rights move¬ 
ment who were also struggling for equal opportunity and rights 
m the USA. I got to know New York City very well, travelling in the 
subways to Brooklyn, Long Island, Queens and many other parts of 
New York City. 

The most famous UN session 

The year I960 was the year of the most famous of all the General 
ssembly sessions, where, together with our companions, we were 
grven the opportunity to petition before the Fourth Committee of the 
C ^ ^ ssem ^ > ^Y fr* session, Fidel Castro, who led the successful 
? an rev °totion in 1959, made his historic speech of five hours 
s * .° u * rea ding or repeating what he had already said. Also in this 
ion, Harold Macmillan, the then British Prime Minister, repeated 
of change' speech which he had first made in Cape Town at 
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the beginning of the year. And Nikita Khrushchev, the then General 
Secretary of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, hammered on 
the desk with his shoe, in protest against imperialists and colonialism- 
lt\\ as a very historic General Assembly because it had acknowledged 
and reaffirmed the rights to freedom and independence of colonial 
countries and peoples, under General Assembly Resolution 1514, which 
a crucial move forward in support of the oppressed peoples 
throughout the world. 

Our petition at the UN General Assembly was strongly supported 
y Chief Kutako from inside South West Africa. He had already n- 
^ ^ Boers actions against me and others to the Secretary Genet' 

l _ e &ren sent an open letter, dated 10 March 

mg audouin of the Belgians, Harold Macmillan, Prime Minister of 
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Great Britain, and President Charles de Gaulle of France. He put it thus* 
to those western leaders, all of them of leading imperialist powers, who 
were relinquishing their colonies in Africa: 

"After 41 years' rule as a mandate, we have no secondary schools 
for the vast majority of our population. When the Europeans 
covet our lands, we are told to move on. We have no security, 
no hope for the future. Is this what the Principal Allied and 
Associated Powers intended by their conception of a Sacred 
Trust, when the indigenous people would be helped to stand on 
their own feet? We implore your respective governments, now, 
to be true to the ideals that have moved you in the reforms 
brought into those other countries in Africa. We too are your 
responsibility!" 

Also in March I960, the OFQ executive had sent a full report to the UN 
Secretary General describing the repressive actions of the apartheid 
South African regime in Uukwaluudhi district, when Blignaut had 
installed a puppet chief against the wishes of the followers of the old 
ruler. Chief Muaala, who had always opposed the apartheid policy. 
They also reported the treatment of those associated with the Windhoek 
Uprising, such as Nathaniel Mbaeva, Jacob Kuhangua, and myself, all 
of whom had been served with deportation orders. Later more than 100 
people were deported from the Windhoek district. This was a general 
repressive law against blacks who lost their right to remain in Wind¬ 
hoek after armed police raids on their premises, while white employers 
resorted to the dismissing of their employees and deported them to 
their so-called native reserves (bantustans). 

Chicf Hosea Kutako's March i960 report to the UN also dealt with 
specific cases of cruelty to Ovambo Contract workers, with deportation 
orders of others to Rehoboth, and the deportation of a staff nurse from 
South Africa, Miss Future Ntshona (later Mrs. Appolus), who was 
working as a nurse at a local hospital (she later joined SWAPO in 
exile and became a founder member of the SWAFO Women s Council, 
as well as one of the founder members of the Pan-African Women s 
Organization), 

OPCTs information to the UN dealt with the realities of life in South 
West Africa by exposing as lies the South African claims that Africans 
were well treated, A case in point was that of J. G. van der VYath, the 
then South African colonial governor, who paid his contract labourers 
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only 10 rand after 18 months work, with a ration of a gallon of maize- 
meal a week. 

When SWAPO was formed on 19 April 1960 and l was elected 
President in absentia, SWAPO continued to appeal to the UN to remove 
the territory of South West Africa from the Union Government and 
place it forthwith under the UN trusteeship system. We further 
requested that a UN Commission be sent to investigate the Windhoek 
massacre, the forcible removal of African people from their lands, as 
well as their living conditions. I gave evidence to the Fourth Committee 
of the UN again at the end of November 1960, and exposed some of the 
terrible facts about labour conditions in the country, as the Cape Town 
liberal paper Contact stated in a report devoted to my part during the 
hearings. 1 singled out SWAN LA and revealed in detail its monopoly of 
migrant labour from the north. 

On 6 December, I960, by 67 votes with 11 abstentions, the Fourth 
Committee passed a resolution which seemed to us as another step 
forward in the campaign for our independence. It resolved to send 
members of the UN Committee on South West Africa into the country, 
With or without the consent or co-operation of the South African 
regime, with a view to ascertaining and submitting a report to the 
General Assembly on the conditions for restoring a climate of peace and 
security for the indigenous people of South West Africa, to achieve a 
wide measure of internal self-government, and to lead them to self" 
determination and independence as soon as possible. 

The plenary General Assembly session adopted the resolution by 7® 
votes, with 15 abstentions. We felt that we had moved from petitions 
and backstairs diplomacy to a direct demand for our independence. 
This UN resolution gave us a further determination and encouragement 
to continue with the struggle both politically and diplomatically at the 
international level. 

ResoJifrtaff 7514 

This historical year ended with the adoption, bv the General Assembly, 
on 14 December 1960, of Resolution 1514 which upheld self determi- 
wT aS , a P r ' nc 'ple. Eighty nine states voted in favour. Now 
vo «1 against, but9 abstentions were recorded from Australia, Belgium, 
mmican Republic, France, Portugal, Spain, Union of South Africa, 
follows- ° m ” am * States. The text of the Resolution is as 
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Declaration on the Granting of Independence to Colonial Countries and 
Peoples, Adopted by the UN General Assembly Resolution 1514 (XV), 

14 December 1960 
Preamble 

The General Assembly, 

Mindful of the determination proclaimed by the peoples of 
the world in the Charter of the United Nations to reaffirm faith in 
fundamental human rights, in the dignity and worth of the 
human person, in the equal rights of men and women and of 
nations large and small and to promote social progress and better 
standards of life in larger freedom, 

Conscious of the need for the creation of conditions of 
stability and well-being and peaceful and friendly relations 
based on respect for the principles of equal rights and self- 
determination of all peoples, and of universal respect for, and 
observance of, human rights and fundamental freedoms for all 
without distinction as to race, sex, language or religion. 

Recognizing the passionate yearning for freedom in all 
dependent peoples and the decisive role of such peoples in the 
attainment of their independence. 

Aware of the increasing conflicts resulting from the denial of 
or impediments in the way of the freedom of such peoples, which 
constitute a serious threat to world peace, 

Considering the important role of the United Nations in 
assisting the movement for independence in Trust and Non- Self- 
Governing Territories, 

Recognizing that the peoples of the world ardently desire the 
end of colonialism in all its manifestations. 

Convinced that the continued existence of colonialism pre¬ 
vents the development of international economic co-operation, 
impedes the social, cultural and economic development of 
dependent peoples and militates against the United Nations 
ideal of universal peace, 

Affirming that peoples may, for their own ends, freely dispose 
of their natural wealth and resources without prejudice to 
my obligations arising out of international economic co¬ 
operation, based upon the principle of mutual benefit, and 
international law. 
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Believing that the process of liberation is irresistible and 
irreversible and that, in order to avoid serious crises, an end must 
be put to colonialism and all practices of segregation and dis¬ 
crimination associated therewith. 

Welcoming the emergence in recent years of a large number of 
dependent territories into freedom and independence, and 
recognizing the increasingly powerful trends towards freedom in 
such territories which have not yet attained independence. 

Convinced that all peoples have an inalienable right to 
complete freedom, the exercise of their sovereignty and the 
integrity of their national territory. 

Solemnly proclaims the necessity of bringing to a speedy and 
unconditional end of colonialism in all its forms and manifest¬ 
ations; 

And to this end Declares that: 

Declaration 

1. The subjection of peoples to alien subjugation, domination 
and exploitation constitutes a denial of fundamental human 
rights, is contrary to the Charter of the United Nations and is an 
impediment to the promotion of world peace and co-operation. 

2. All peoples have the right to self-determination; by virtue of 
that right they freely determine their political status and freely 
pursue their economic, social and cultural development. 

3. Inadequacy of political, economic, social or educational 
preparedness should never serve as a pretext for delaying 
independence. 

4. All armed action or repressive measures of all kinds 
directed against dependent peoples shall cease in order to enable 
them to exercise peacefully and freely their right to complete 
independence, and the integrity of their national territory shall 
be respected. 

5. Immediate steps shall be taken, in Trust and Non-Self- 
Goveming Territories or all other territories which have not yet 
attained independence, to transfer all powers to the people of 
those territories, without any conditions or reservations, in 
accordance with their freely expressed will and desire, without 
any distinction as to race, creed or colour, in order to enable them 
to enjoy complete independence and freedom. 
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6. Any attempt aimed at the partial or total disruption of the 
national unity and the territorial integrity of a country is 
incompatible with the purposes and principles of the Charter of 
the United Nations. 

7. All States shall observe faithfully and strictly the provisions 
of the Charter of the United Nations, the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights and the present Declaration on the basis of 
equality, non-interference in the internal affairs of all States, an 
respect for the sovereign rights of all peoples and their territoria 

integrity. 


Return to Africa and SWAPO 

This declaration boosted our morale, and put SWAPO in a leading 
position to forge ahead with the struggle for our liberation by initiating 

other forms of tactics than merely petitioning the UN. 

The time had come for me to return to Africa. I had been contin 
uously in touch with the SWAPO leadership in Windhoek by letter an 
telegram, and they managed to send me money. With t atan 
support of the Liberian Government I was able to return to ca 
that historic UN General Assembly session was over. Early in 
1%1 1 flew from New York to Monrovia and Lagos w ere s 
planning to open SWAPO external offices. The end of my journey w 
me back to Dar-es-Salaam and I knew I must now consoli ate 
in exile, as a viable organization to campaign and champion 
of South West Africa's liberation struggle. 
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The Establishment of the SWAPO Office 
in Dar-es-Salaam 


I was alone in Dar-es-Salaam after returning from New York 
early in 1961. One of the first to join me from South West 
Africa was Mrs. Putuse Appolus, a nurse who had been 
deported from South West Africa to South Africa by the 
Boers, and escaped via Southern and Northern Rhodesia. 
She had spent some time in Katanga Province before coming 
to Dar-es-Salaam, and becoming active in SWAPO. 

Tanganyika did not become independent until 9 Decem¬ 
ber 1961 (thereafter the United Republic of Tanzania), but it 
achieved internal self-government in May of that year, and 
that made SWAPO's development, and the conduct of our 
campaign from there, somewhat easier. 


All-African People's Conferences 

The General Assembly's passing of Resolution 1514 at the 
end of December 1960 had certainly strengthened SWAPO's 
position as a viable political entity. But we also felt em¬ 
powered to forge ahead with the struggle through tactics 
other than petitioning the UN- We adhered to the resolution 
which had been passed by the first AU-Afncan People s 
Conference, launched by Kwame Nkrumah in 1966 which, 
crucially, had affirmed the fundamental moral right of Afri¬ 
cans to engage in all means of resistance against the foreign 
colonial powers, including armed struggle. - , An 

This historic Conference was followed by the Second AU- 
African People's Conference, in Tunis in hmufWO, 
attended by Mburumba Kerina. At that time we had hoped 
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South West Africa would be freed through the negotiations and 
interventions of the United Nations, However, as J have related, due to 
the continued oppression of the people of South West Africa by the 
apartheid regime, Liberia and Ethiopia initiated legal proceedings at 
the International Court of Justice in November 1960, charging apartheid 
South Africa with having failed to fulfill its mandated responsibility to 
advance the people of South West Africa towards self-determination 
and independence. 

^ At the beginning of March 1961, ] attended the Third All-African 
People s Conference in Cairo, hosted by President Carnal Abdel Nasser 
Egypt. With other representatives from other national liberation 
movements, I left Da r-es-Salaam on BO AC, via Nairobi and Aden to 
Cairo, Egypt. In Nairobi we were joined by Tom Mboya who was then 
the Secretary General of the Kenya African National Union (KANU), 
and James Cichuru who was the Acting KANU President (representing 
' zee J° mo Kenyatta who was still in Kapenguria Detention Camp), 
Kona Id Ngala who was President of Kenya African Democratic Union 
(KADU) and Martin Shikuku who was Ihe then Secretary General of 
KADU. [At that time Daniel Arap Moi, who was not part of the dele¬ 
gation to Cairo, was the Vice-President of KADU and was Ngala's 
successor after the latter died.l 


We spent a night in Aden, still a British colony with a large military 
base, m those dying days of Britain's 'East of Suez Canal'. The next day 
we am\ed in Cairo, the capital of Egypt, and received a warm welcome 
from government and party officials. 

I met many other Pan-Africanists from both the Brazzaville Group, 
w ic emerged from a conference of the former French colonies in 
ceinber 1%0, and the Casablanca Group, led by Ghana, the United 
epu lie of Egypt and the Algerian Provisional Government 
nich was formed in January 1961. To many people, South Africa's 
rehisal to hand over the South West Africa mandate to the UN trustee- 
,, Jl yS Cm was bei ng dealt with by the World Court and it was not 
SWa Pin ^ su PP or t f° r the liberation movement of the country- 

build saine friends nevertheless, and we began slowly to 

1 P our mputannn as a OTdible taion movem J t 

C? f fc “ UrSe ° f ‘ he Conference I met a represent a Hve from the 
countrv So extended an invitation to me to visit his 

Yueoslavia wh ^ ^ ***** *° ume y t0 Europe from Cairo to Belgrade, 

otherpartv Wlth P "^"< Tito and 

*** ^ gOVemm ™t officials, where I briefed them thoroughly 







The Establishment of the SWAPO Office in Dar-es-Salaam 

about the apartheid oppression in South West Africa. Tito, being a 
revolutionary himself who fought against Nazi Germany, dearly under¬ 
stood what was meant by oppression of a people by a foreign power. He 
authorized his officials to give me all the necessary assistance. I was 
offered scholarships and the first group of students from Dar-es-Salaam 
went to Yugoslavia at the end of 1961. Later Yugoslavia became a very 
active supporter of SWAPO during our liberation struggle: rendering 
scholarships, military training and military hardware. 

At the Third All-African People's Conference in Cairo, my growing 
realisation was fully confirmed — that South West Africa was not 
known and that many still thought it was part of apartheid South 
Africa. I knew therefore I must mobilize world public opinion about 
South West Africa. The real leaders like Nkrumah and Nasser fully 
understood the importance of the South West African issue. Nkrumah, 
for example, told the Commonwealth prime ministers in London that 
South West Africa was their responsibility because the mandate had 
been given to South Africa as a member of the British dominion after the 
First World War. And Nasser warned the Cairo Conference that the UN 
was being used as a tool by the imperialist powers because of Africa's 
lack of unity, and that this disunity was the cause of the inability to 
enforce its will to liberate the rest of the African colonies. He cited the 
UN's influence over South West Africa as the best example of the influ¬ 
ence of Western powers in support of the South Africa white minority 
in the Security Council. 

International mobilization 

In March 1961 in Cairo during the Third All-African People's Confer¬ 
ence, I requested President Nasser to offer the opportunity of military 
training to SWAPO members. Nasser assured me of such opportunities 
if I could get a group of SWAPO members from South West Africa. He 
urged all African independent countries to render the necessary assist¬ 
ance to the national liberation movements, including military training, 
in order to free their countries from colonial occupation and foreign 
domination. He also urged the Independent African States not to allow 
the imperialist powers to maintain and promote neo-colonialism and 
disunity among the African countries. 

After returning to Dar-es-Salaam, I wrote to Peter Mueshihange in 
Cape Town, and to other colleagues in South West Africa, inviting them 
to come out of the country and join me in Dar-es-Salaam, Tanganyika. 
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As the years progressed our numbers in Par-es-SaSaam increased. In the 
meantime, I had to travel alone, attending international conferences in 
order to mobilise world public opinion to support the cause of the 
people of South West Africa. 1 always carried my portable typewriter in 
order to type my speeches on the flight, I had to economize on 
everything, and for quite a while had to manage with meagre resources, 

Dar-es Salaam offered other opportunities for us to present the case 
of South West Africa to the international community and mobilize 
material support whereas at home our SWAPO members were sup¬ 
pressed and isolated from the international community. Nevertheless, 
their resistance from within the country continued with vigour and 
determination. It began to make sense for me and my colleagues in 
Dar-es-Salaam to establish SWAPO Provisional Headquarters, from 
where to carry out the struggle for national liberation. 

From our Provisional Headquarters, we began for the first time to 
make contact with many countries. 1 managed to arrange scholarships 
for students, first to Yugoslavia, and we worked hard to find scholar¬ 
ships for the increasing numbers of new arrivals, Peter Mueshihange, 
my first Minister of Defense, obtained a scholarship for a teacher 
training course combined with his studies in political economy at Kivu- 
koni Training College in Dar-es-Salaam, From there he went on to 
Ghana w T here he studied political science and the ideology of Nkru- 
maism at the Winniba School of Ideology in Ghana. After completing 
his studies in Ghana, he rejoined us in the struggle for liberation in 
Tanganyika- 

Mean while, Putuse Appolusgota nursing post at Muhibili Hospital 
in Dar-es-Salaam. Nevertheless, life was very difficult for the rest of us. 
Some had to wait for scholarships, like Moses Garoeb, who went to 
study later at a University in the United States of America, while the nest 
of us depended on the generosity of TANU and its government, whose 
people, under the leadership of Julius Nyerere, encouraged us to 
continue with the liberation struggle. 

UN Committee fiaseo 

Hie link between Britain and apartheid South Africa was weakening. In 
1961, South Africa left the Commonwealth as a result of pressure from 
Prime Minister Nehru of India, President Nkrumah of Ghana, the 
Canadian Prime Minister Diefenbaker and Malaysian Prime Minister 
Tung Rahman, Apart from our petition at the UN General Assembly 
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and the UN report at the hearing at the International Court of Justice in 
The Hague, the Western powers, especially Britain, continued to sup¬ 
port the apartheid South African occupation of South West Africa. 

But with the Court hearings continuing and increased unpopularity 
at the UN over the barring of the Committee's visit to South West 
Africa, South Africa saw danger ahead. In 1961 South Africa made a 
gesture to the UN by inviting a delegation to investigate, in South West 
Africa itself, the accusations against its rule. 

In 1962, the UN Committee on South West Africa, led by Professor 
Febregat of Uruguay, failed to enter South West Africa because, first, 
South Africa opposed their visit. Then the British colonial admini¬ 
stration withdrew the Committee's visas to enter Bechuanaland for the 
purpose of interviewing our Herero people who were living in exile 
there in the Maun and Chanzi districts. The Committee refused to 
give the British an undertaking that they would not try to enter South 
West Africa from British Bechuanaland. This was a setback to our plans. 
Chiefs Hosea Kutako and Witbooi, together with SWAPO, sent a letter 
of protest to the UN Secretary-General, expressing their bitter 
disappointment at the failure of the UN Committee to enter South West 
Africa. 

ITvis May 1962 visit by the Chairman of the UN Committee on South 
West Africa, Victor Carpio, the Philippine and the Brazilian respectively 
and his deputy, Salvador Martinez de Alva, was an undignified farce, 
which brought home to the people in the country what we already 
knew, that the UN was ineffectual when it came to pro-South Africa 
stance especially by some of the Western powers. 

Those who petitioned before the UN Committee on South West 
Africa were Emil and Putuse Appolus, Solomon Mifima, Peter Mueshi- 
hange, and others who represented SWAPO, along with Ngavirue and 
Konzonguizi who represented SWANU. At that time, Daniel Muna- 
mava, who had guided me out of British Bechuanaland, was in Dar-es- 
Salaam to appeal to the Committee for the return of the Hereros in 
British Bechuanaland to South West Africa, "as soon as South Africa 
ceases to have control over the Territory", as the UN report read. Muna- 
mava was able to return to British Bechuanaland as he had a British 
passport. Ismail Fortune and Louis Nelengani gave evidence in Cairo, 
as did Moses Katjiuongua and two other SWANU members. 

In December 1962, in response to South Africa's objection, the World 
Court voted that it had "jurisdiction to adjudicate upon the merits of the 
dispute. Article 7 of the Mandate gave Ethiopia and Liberia, as former 
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members of the League, legal right or interest in the observance by 
the mandatory of its obligations". This opinion was carried by only 
eight votes to seven, but it successfully confirmed the advisory opinion 
the Court had given as far back as 1950 that the UN had taken on the 
League's responsibilities over the mandate. 

Asa result of the report by the Committee on South West Africa to 
the General Assembly, the UN passed a resolution which set up a 
Special Committee charged with responsibility for organizing a confer- 
ence which would prepare a constitution for an independent South 
West Africa, and with responsibility for training the oppressed people 
in many fields, and establishing a UN presence in the country itself. 

Progress for SWAPO 

In September 1961,1 travelled to Belgrade for the second time —joined 
by UNIP official Kamalondo, who was the Chief Representative to 
Britain and a representative from FLN of Algeria — to attend, as an 
observer, the launching of the Non-Aligned Movement hosted by 
President Josip Broz Tito of Yugoslavia. The initiators of the Non- 
Aligned were Tito of Yugoslavia, Kwame Nkrumah of Ghana, Modibo 
Keita of Mali, jawaharlal Nehru of India, Sukarno of Indonesia, Nasser 
of Egypt, Sekou Toure of Guinea-Conakry, Mrs. Banderanaike of 
Ceylon and Arch-Bishop Makarios of Cyprus. At all international 
forums, the Movement of the Non-Aligned countries championed the 
cause of the colonial occupied and oppressed people of Asia, Africa and 
Latin America. 

In December 1961, SWAPO and SWANU members as a united group 
again jointly petitioned the Fourth Committee of the UN General 
Assembly, protesting against the exploitative foreign companies oper¬ 
ating in South West Africa. Kozonguizi was also present with the Rever¬ 
end Michael Scott and Reverend Markus Kooper. 

I returned to Africa via London, where Ngavirue and I spent Christ¬ 
mas 1961. It was my first visit to the country upon whose king, George 
V, the League of Nations mandate had been conferred in 1920, on 

behalf of the Union of South Africa". 

Inside the country SWAPO had been very deeply rooted in the 
masses, and the South African apartheid regime thus found they could 
not suppress SWAPO, though they did everything short 
Various manoeuvres were undertaken; members were threatened, 
arrested and tortured but they never gave up. 
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Reports reached me about the Boer attempts to discredit SWAPO and 
myself in particular. One such was a meeting at Ondangua, addressed 
by the Colonial Administrator Daan Viljoen and Chief Native Com¬ 
missioner Blignaut who called on the puppet chiefs to work with the 
apartheid regime as Chief Kambonde of Ondonga tribe had done. 
They said; 

"There are some who go about talking nonsense to the people 
like Sam Nujoma, who takes the Ovambo people's money away 
— about £10,000 and runs away, taking a wife from Beehuana- 
land. He is the biggest thief who has been among you people, 
and we want to work together with you." 

fhey offered to increase the salaries of the workers employed in mines 
and railways and in domestic service as an incentive for them to remain 
in the country, and not join SWAPO in exile. Viljoen said he could tell 
the whole world that it did not matter if there was an Ovamboland 
Peoples Organization that would not work with him. Here were the 
people who wanted to work with him. 

However, the Boers were not aware that hundreds of the people in 
the north were already leaving, making their way to join me in exile 
in Dar-es-Salaam. 


♦ ♦♦ 
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Tanganyika achieved its independence on 9 December 1961. 
Early in 1962, Julius Nyerere—at the time serving as the new 
country’s first Prime Minister—assisted us further, as he had 
already done in so many other ways. (In 1962, one year after 
independence when Tanganyika became a Republic, Nyerere 
was its first President, and remained President when in 1964 
Tanganyika and Zanzibar together formed the new nation of 
Tanzania.) The British had started on a policy of uniting 
Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika in the late 1940s. Nyerere 
broadened this in the spirit of Pan-Africanism, by bringing in 
other East African states as well as Nyasaland, Northern and 
Southern Rhodesia (later Malawi, Zambia and Zimbabwe). 
They had formed a joint association, with Pan-African ideals. 


Pan-African consolidation 

When I returned to Dar-es-Salaam from New York in Jan¬ 
uary 1961, I got together with representatives of other 
national liberation movements of east, central and southern 
Africa — UNIP, KANU (Jomo Kenyatta was still in deten¬ 
tion), ANC, PAC of South Africa, ZAPU (Southern Rho¬ 
desia), SWAPO and SWANU (South West African National 
Union). TANU had already formed a government. 

We fitted together those ideas Julius Nyerere had already 
brought to form the Pan-African Freedom Movement of 
East, Central and Southern Africa, known as PAFMECSA. 
As an organization, PAFMECSA played an important role by 
uniting die African liberation movements and consolidating 
the ideals of Julius Nyerere. 
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We always kept in touch with our people inside South West Africa. 
Io launch an effective struggle you need a constant inflow' of cadres to 
be trained. That was a headache for us and made it even more necessary 
to keep in touch with the party back home. 

I lost no opportunity to maintain links with SWAPO members in 
the country. For example, returning to Dar-es-Salaam from Cairo on one 
occasion, I found I was travelling with an elderly German lady, Mrs. 
Ursula Schultz, whose bag, I had noticed when we were at Khartoum 
airport, had a Windhoek label on it. On the plane, I greeted her, telling 
her who I was. We sat together and talked all the way from Khartoum 
to Dar-es-Salaam. She told me that her parents had come to Tanganyika, 
where she had been born before the World War 1. Her father had been 
deported by the British to Germany, but in due course they returned 
and settled near Kilimanjaro, only to be sent back to Germany again 
when the World War IT broke out. In the 1950s they emigrated to South 
West Africa and kept a zoo at Okahandja. She had been to Egypt *° 
buy zoo animals, especially a very beautiful type of rabbit. It was 
22 December 1961, and she was rushing back to Okahandja to have 
Christmas with her family. We talked and talked about many issues. 1 
then gave her some money to take to Windhoek, directing her to 
Comrades David Meroro and John Ya Otto, giving her their house num¬ 
bers in the Old Location. She duly met them in town and delivered the 
money Mrs. Schultz was very sympathetic because of the sufferings of 
her own family in the two world wars. She knew we wen? struggling for 
our country's independence and wanted to help us as much as she 
could. 1 took such opportunities to mobilize wherever I could. 

PAFMECSA was strengthened by the activities of Mbiyu Koinange, 
who was one of those who had been detained with Kenyatta, and 
was his personal secretary. He had spent many years in England 
and was not allowed in Kenya because Kenya was not yet indepen¬ 
dent. The British had allowed him only to land at Nairobi airport 
and then proceed to Dar-es-Salaam, where he became secretary of 
PAFMECSA. We had a little office, which we shared with SWANLJ, 
ANC, PAC, UN1P and the liberation movements from Ruanda- 
Burundi, Kenya and Uganda. Zambia was in the process of moving 
towards elections, and Kenneth Kaunda, who was the chairman, 
played a leading role in PAFMECSA. 

Much effort was made at this time to unite the liberation movements. 
We were brought together in a United Front with SWANU and the South 
African ANC and PAC. But internal differences were too great and the 
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ANC and PAC parted company very early on. SWAPO worked with 
SWANU at the UN and a 'Liberation Front' survived for a brief while. 

The African countries were on the increase at the UN as more were 
achieving independence. The Non-Aligned countries totally supported 
the African countries and we achieved a situation in which all the 
resolutions on decolonisation the African countries put forward were 
almost automatically approved by the UN General Assembly. 

We were never influenced or disappointed by the behaviour of the 
Western imperialist powers. Of course, we knew that their economic 
interest, their investment in South West Africa and South Africa was 
what they were concerned about, not about our people who were 
oppressed and denied their basic human rights. That we knew very 
well, and we decided we had to continue to struggle to achieve our 
freedom. 

SWAPO strategy on three fronts 

At the United Nations too, our position became much stronger. When I 
was first at the UN, SWAPO was not recognised. That came gradually, 
because of our activities. SWAPO designed a three-pronged strategy: the 
political front, the diplomatic front and the armed liberation struggle. 
We intensified all three fronts simultaneously. The political front meant 
working with the Organization of African Unity (OAU), the Non-Aligned 
Movement, the UN, and of course with our people back home. The diplo¬ 
matic meant working with these and also the individual states, such as 
the Nordic countries, and countries like Belgium, France and Holland, 
and with supporters such as the Namibia Support Committee, Anti- 
Apartheid Movement in Britain, and in other countries. 

Whenever there was an international conference we were there, and 
at all OAU liberation committee meetings. Eventually, in 1965 the OAU 
fully recognized SWAPO as the sole and authentic representative of the 
oppressed people of Namibia. 

In 1962,1 again went to petition at the United Nations, as in almost 
every subsequent year of our struggle, and also to several other confer 
ences where our case could be heard. Most of 1962 was spent consoli¬ 
dating our work in Dar-es-Salaam and finding ways to absorb the 
growing numbers of SWAPO men and women finding their way to join 
us in exile. 

The continent of Africa continued to awaken, which created a lot of 
activities for us. FREL1MO (Front for the Liberation of Mozambique) 
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was just starting to fight in Mozambique, with the encouragement of 
President Nyerere, and of course MPLA was also fighting in Angola. 

As more of out people arrived we sent them abroad for studies or 
military training, preparing them for the protracted struggle. Our 
committee in Dar-es-Salaarrt included people like Hifikepunye Lucas 
Pohamba (my first Minister of Home Affairs),, Moses Tjitendero (the first 
Speaker of the National Assembly}, Nickey Iyambo (first Minister of 
Health and Social Services), Nangolo Ithete, Simon Kaukungua-Mzee 
and his younger brother Shapua Kaukungua, Edwald Katjivena and 
others. Thus we mobilized the movement and started to set up offices 
in Cairo in 1962, in 1963 in Algeria (after it achieved independence at the 
end of 1962), and then throughout the continent. 


Organization of African Unity (OAU)1963 


The overwhelmingly important development of 1963 in Africa was the 
formation, in Addis Ababa, of the Organization of African Unity (OAU), 
in which I and representatives of other African national liberation 
movements fully participated as observers. Our joint statement as 
representatives of national liberation movements was read by Oginga 
Odmga, the Vice President of KANU. The OAU brought together the 32 
sovereign states of Africa on 25 May 1963, which we continue to honour 
as Africa Day, 


Article 1 of the Charter of the OAU stated the purposes of the Org¬ 
anization, one of which was "to eradicate all forms of colonialism in Africa"* 
Under Article 3, member states affirmed their "absolute dedication to 
t e total emancipation of the African states which arc still dependent". 

At a later stage. President Nyerere insisted that the authentic liber¬ 
ation movements FRELIMG, ANC and PAC, PA1GC, SWAFO, MFLA 
and others — be given observer status. He said, "We cannot talk about 
the situation in these countries in the absence of the national liberation 
movements who are directly involved. It would be meaningless for us 

tG ^ ,^ ore *^ at ' we usec * to petition before the Liberation Com¬ 
mittee and the Council of Ministers. Petitioners would enter the cham¬ 
ber, read their statements and then leave. 

The OAU then set up the African Liberation Committee, the QAU's 
i r 3 2? committee for the liberation of Afri ca, with headquarters 

A Wr^r aan ^ Nine OAU members were appointed immediately — 
lul C ° ng r^ mShaSa *° RC ^ E £yFL Ethiopia, Ghana, Guinea-Ccm- 
igena. Senega] and Tanganyika. President Nyereie gave them a 
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building and in July 1963 they began their task of assisting the national 
liberation movements. Nyerere was the driving force behind these 
efforts. He again personally made an enormous contribution to the 
liberation of Africa. Tanganyika was not a rich country, but they shared 
with us every little they had. They had at that time only just overthrown 
British colonialism, and were no longer a supplier of raw materials. Yet 
Tanganyika (and later, Tanzania) would assist us as far as their 
resources would permit. The hosting of the African Liberation Commit¬ 
tee was another example of their commitment to the liberation of Africa. 

Nyerere was not alone in this, of course. The liberation of the con¬ 
tinent was the priority of all OAU member states. It was their unani¬ 
mous decision that the national liberation movements must be assisted 
bilaterally and collectively through the OAU Liberation Committee. 
We from the national liberation movements were encouraged to 
continue with the struggle in our own countries. In Dar-es-Salaam, 
approaches to embassies had been made for assistance, and at the 
conferences that I attended, and at the formation of the Non-Aligned 
Movement in Belgrade in 1961. When the OAU came into being and the 
Liberation Committee was given its task of rendering assistance to the 
national liberation movements, we began to get legitimate support. That 
helped us a lot. In due course other countries, such as India, China, the 
Soviet Union and the Nordic countries, as well as individuals and anti¬ 
apartheid movements in Europe and the Americas, especially the Carib¬ 
bean countries, came to support those articles of the OAU Charter. 

Recruits for military training — a typical experience 

We needed to keep close to the people inside Namibia, to organize 
them and to recruit more young men and women into the military train¬ 
ing. In May 1962,1 called a meeting and told those present that I needed 
two volunteers to go on a mission to carry out political mass mobil¬ 
isation inside Namibia. Comrades Lucas Hifikepunye Pohamba and 
Eliader Muatale, who later on sacrificed his life in the war, volunteered 
first. When Hidipo Hamutenya put up his hand I told him he was still 
young and I wanted him to go for study. Nyerere gave us £100 to give 
to those who volunteered to go back home. Kaunda agreed that they 
should travel with his delegation into Northern Rhodesia, where we 
met him after a PAFMECSA meeting, against Sir Wellsky's insistence on 
the continuation of the minority British settlers' rule in the Federation 
of Northern-Southern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, in Mbeya in July 1962. 
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Pohamba's return to Namibia with Eliander Mu a talc was difficult. 
After a fortnight in Lusaka he and Mnatale travelled by train over the 
Victoria Falls only to be arrested at Flumtree, near the Botswana border. 
They were Imprisoned there for a month and then held for another 
month Ln Bulawayo, SWAPO's protests to the British Government 
(Southern Rhodesia was still under the British Crown) eventually got 
them released, only to be handed over to the South African authorities. 


In August 1%2 they were flown to Johannesburg, then ordered to be 
returned by train to South West Africa, Ihcy travelled from Johannes¬ 
burg to Windhoek by train. 

In Windhoek at last they were welcomed by Aaron Hamutenya 
and his family in the Old Location, and quickly met with other h WAFO 
leaders. They had a confrontation with 'Native Commissioner' Blignaut 
m his office which nearly led to violence, and on leaving were arrested 
in Kaizer Street (now Independence Avenue), They were given six 
mon sentences for having left the country illegally but were released 
atter t ree months and deported to their home areas — Pohamba to 
Uukuanjama and Muatale to Uukuambi. 

I ohamba then spent the whole of 1963 in the north, working under¬ 
ground for SWAPO, and in February 1964 was present at a big meeting 
* j 1dn guena called by South Africa's so-called Minister of Bantu 
Administration and Development, Nel de Wet The story is well known 

author h, SmL j u 'T 3 * SUC ^ a ma j° r P u ^hc defiance of South African 
suDnnrt 7 3 wides P read c£fe *t, The SWAPO members and 

eXE; S m0n Kaukun ^ a ' W meeting place 

disappeared^ \ if S at 9ee hlg such a large crowd soon 

and refused fn kT T eJr ^ K.ukungua. who stood cipat the beginning 
S,1 ““ d H ' *'» l-ft. lakidB .11 ,L SWAPO aowd 

anger, were loading thc,r Runs SotTTa' m resptmse to de Wct " 
them and told them "if R , " Some of crowd then surrounded 
Kaulam. yOU sho,,t at us - you will die" 

wh “ ^ ™«> 

and four Others arrived at^lTT ° f 3l * Ve A feW da >' 5 iat,:,r hc 
the country, Pohamba went withV * hflvin 8 decided to leave 
Rundu, where, a s he had done befo T. travell,n S on foot again up W 

Work ,n ^ South African mines as An ^ oIans 

journey in 1%1 and the year h^f UCtl happened since his first 

Muiongolume, one of the r 4nd ^ now we Max ton Joseph 

a pe Town comrades, who was SWAPO 
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IS Jacob Kuhangua ami Sum hi ujama [carrying it traditional wtdking 
stick) in conversation with a journalist, erasing the Zambezi River 
after they had been deported to Northern Rhod&w (Zambia) by the 
British adoniak in Bechuanuland, I9b4 


representative in Frandstawn- I hey were detected by VVLNHLA, but U 
so happened that [ was in Francis tow n H with Appolus and Kuhangud 
After a struggle they were released and given as\ Juin.. I hev had fui thei 
trouble crossing at Kazungula and the British did not want them to 
enter into Northern Rhodesia. Simon Kapwepwe, Minister of Home 
At fairs, insisted that they be allowed to pass through and at last they 
made it back to Dar-es -Salaam, 

Comrade JAjhamba returned to Lusaka in Septembei as 

SWAPO representative, Eliader Muatak carried on with political mass 
mobilization for a shorter time, but also had a hard journey to rejoin us 
in Dar-es^Salaam, in 1%3- 
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More perilous journeys 

1 too had decided to travel to British Bcchuanaland by train from 
Lusaka, to meet our people who were coming from South West Africa, 
I booked myself, as before, in a single first-class compartment and 
locked myself in. The then Southern Rhodesia security and immigration 
officials did not come into my first-class compartment which normally 
only whites occupied, while blacks travelled in the third class compart¬ 
ment. A problem arose when we arrived at Bulawayo and I had to 
change trains unexpectedly and wait on the platform for the next train. 
So I went to a book-shop and bought a book that looked like a Bible, sat 
on the platform and pretended to read. I was left alone by the British 
Rhodesian officials walking up and down along the platform. They 
thought 1 was a minister of a certain church. I sat there until my train 
was called and then ran to catch it just before it left. At Plum tree, the 
British Bechu ana land police and immigration officials were supposed 
to check through the train but there was no sign of any one of them, and 
I arrived in Frandstown without any problems. 

At Frandstown train station I was met by Comrades Maxtor Mu ton- 
golume (SWAPO representative) and others who had just arrived from 
South West Africa — Hifikepunye Pohamba, Simon Kuhangua and the 
others and had a meeting with those already there. I was interviewed 
in Frandstown by the District Commissioner, who wanted to know 
how I got there and why I had not been checked by the immigration 
offidals. I simply told him I had come by train and none of the immi' 
gration officials were there, which he accepted. 

An Oxfam representative named Cunningham travelled by car 
from Lusaka to Frandstown and brought colleagues Jacob Kaukungua 
and Emil Appolus. He often travelled that road, and as he was a white 
man, already old, the immigration and police just took the two black 
men travelling with him to be his employees, and made no trouble 
for them. 

We had a number of other SWAPO members in Frandstown, with 
our representative, Maxton Joseph Mutongolume. Many colleagues 
who passed through where there were also refugees from South Africa- 
By this time the Bechuanaland People's Party was in existence, so 
they assisted members of SWAPO, ANC and PAC. Among the SWAPO 
members who came through were Peter Katjavivi and his colleagues, 
who were arrested in Southern Rhodesia and sent back to Bechuana¬ 
land and only released after we lodged a protest with the British 
government in London. 
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I stayed several weeks in Francistown, but eventually the British 
colonial authorities deported us to Zambia and I then went back to Tan¬ 
ganyika. Communication and movement of persons between South 
West Africa and SWAPO Provisional Headquarters in Tanganyika/ 
Tanzania was very difficult until Zambia became independent in 1964, 
and then Botswana in 1966. 

A difficult problem occurred in 1963 when Andreas Shipanga, Dr. 
Kenneth Abrahams, my brother Noah Nujoma and others were stranded 
in British Bechuanaland. I had to hire a 3-sea ter aircraft to fly from what 
was then Elisabethville (now Lubumbashi) in the former Zaire (now 
DRC) to Kasane to bring in the 27 men in a large number of shuttles. 
Since they could not pass through the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, the plane had to fly from Elisabethville to Kasane directly 
without touching down in Northern Rhodesia. Shipanga and a few 
others had first been kidnapped from Bechuanaland by the Boers and 
were later returned under strong pressure from the British government. 
I went personally with the plane to Elisabethville, but I was not allowed 
to fly to Kasane because of the need to over-fly the Federation. So the 
pilot went on alone to fetch two of them at a time, and had to make the 
round trip 14 times before all our stranded comrades were safely trans¬ 
ported to Elizabethville. This airlift cost us about £4,000 sterling, which 
we were able to obtain from the OAU Liberation Committee Fund. 

first acquisition of arms 

Our preparations for the armed liberation struggle went on. We had men 
ready to enter the country, but we had no weapons. The first weapons 
which we used to launch the armed liberation struggle I obtained from 
Algeria after it achieved its independence in 1962. When the Algerians 
were in exile in Tunisia and Morocco fighting for the liberation of their 
country, we met, as we did later at several meetings of independent 
African states. We discussed the plans and strategies of waging the 
armed struggle. They had succeeded in overthrowing the French colon¬ 
ialists in Algeria, and we were encouraged by people who had success¬ 
fully waged a war of liberation. We accepted their invitation, in 1963, to 
open an office in Algiers, with Solomon Mifima being our representative. 
I went to see Ahmed Ben Bella, the first Prime Minister of independent 
Algeria, and asked him if they could give us firearms. With authority 
from Ben Bella, they immediately gave us four weapons, and with these 
we were later able to launch the first action of the armed liberation 
struggle on 26 August 1966, at Omugulu-gOmbashe. 
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A senior official handed over to us two 'pepesha' sub-machine guns 
and two' f r pistols with spare magazines. In Algiers l bought four big 
black travelling bags and in each bag we put one sub machine gun and 
a pistol, along with their magazines and ammunition. The big headache 
was how we were going to bring the weapons into Tanzania 

Luckily, during that time airports did not have modern electronic 
devices for detecting weapons and explosives. Mifima and 1 flew by 
Air Aigene to Cairo where we took a United Arab Airlines flight to Dar- 
es-Snlaam, In Nairobi we were again in transit — so that part of the 
journey was easily managed. While in Algiers l had sent a telegram to 
SWAPO’s chief representative in Dar-es-Salaam, Peter Nanycmba, 
instructing him to organize a press conference at the airport This was 
planned so that we would not have to go through the customs and 
immigration with the concealed weapons, but through the VIP channel 
as press conferences could be held only in the VIP lounge. Nanyemba 
w ent to the Foreign Office and tried to persuade them to allow the press 
conference, but they said, "No, if Sam Nujoma is coming here, where he 
is based, why should he hold a press conference at the airport?"- 
My plans usually worked, but this one did not 

When we arrived in Dar-es-Salaam, we expected that Peter Nan¬ 
yemba, along with somebody from protocol would meet us and take us 
to the VIP lounge. But that failed to happen, and so we went on through 
immigration. My heart then started pounding. 1 was extremely worried 
that our weapons would be discovered and confiscated. At the customs 
office, an African official, very tall, in white shorts like those the British 
officials wore, stared at me and said, "What do you have in these 
bags? . I replied that I had second-hand clothes for the refugees. 
The bags were new, and he looked suspiciously at them. Then he looked 
at me four times, from head to foot. Then he took his white chalk and 
marked the bags, and we passed through! My heart was still pounding, 
but we had successfully brought through our sub-machine guns 
and pistols. 

We hid the weapons in our cars and then started planning how to 
get them through Zambia, which had just achieved independence. 
However, the British were still in charge of security. We knew we had to 
smuggle them in through some people we knew in the border area who 
were UN IP members. We took them at night and went from there into 
am la. We had a friend, Mr Chikombe, from pre-Zambian indepen¬ 
dence days them, who was the Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs (be 
unfortunately died accidentally in 1990), He had two wives and two 
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houses in a suburb of Lusaka, but one house was more or less free, and 
nobody else went there, so we stored our weapons there. 

When our first group of fighters were ready to cross into the Caprivi 
Strip, they carried the weapons we had brought from Algeria. They 
went through the Caprivi Strip and then Kavango Region before 
they finally arrived at the homestead of Eliaser Tuhadeleni Kaxumba 
Kandola in Uukuanjama district. There they were welcomed and clan¬ 
destinely plans were worked out to find a suitable place in the north¬ 
western region, where their first base was in the Ongandjera district. 
They then moved on, successfully recruiting and training many SWA- 
PO activists who became part of the first groups of guerilla fighters. 

By the end of 1964, SWAPO had freedom fighters in training in 
Egypt Tanzania, the People's Republic of China and Algeria. Others 
started their university courses in such diverse countries as Finland, 
Nigeria, Poland, the United States, Yugoslavia and the Soviet Union, 
wherever we were offered scholarships for them. We had offices in Cairo 
and Algiers as well as our Provisional Headquarters in Dar-es-Salaam. 

The threat of the Odertdaal Report — 1964-1965 

I continued to keep in close touch with events at home, where our 
SWAPO leaders continued to be arrested, oppressed and imprisoned by 
the South African security police in Windhoek and the other towns, as 
well as by the puppet chiefs in Ovamboland. The South Africans had set 
up a so-called Commission of Inquiry into South West African Affairs, 
under Professor Odendaal, which issued its report in 1964. The South 
African plan was to divide the country among nine separate ethnic 
groups, each of which would collaborate with South Africa, and thus 
put an end to the criticism of South Africa at the United Nations. 
SWAPO, the Boers thought, would become irrelevant. But South Africa 
announced that it was shelving the implementation of the Odendaal 
Report because the status of South West Africa was being considered by 
the International Court of Justice, and so the 'sub judice' rule applied. 

As an observer, I attended the World Court proceedings at the Hague 
in March 1965 and, with Kuhangua, Secretary General of SWAPO, and 
Emil Appolus, Information and Publicity Secretary, presented a memo¬ 
randum to the Court. 

We denounced the "oppression and tyranny inflicted on our coun¬ 
try, from the very day the mandate of South West Africa was entrusted 
to South Africa. We have been abandoned to live under the most 
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obnoxious system ever devised to enslave man''. We drew attention to 
t e brutality inflicted under the Contract system, to South Africa's 
re usal to accept the jurisdiction of the International Court, to the 
building up of Walvis Bay as an important naval and military base (this 
had recently been hilly reported by UPI) and the preparation for 
carrying out the recommendations of the Odendaal Report, despite 
South Africa's claim that it had been shelved: 

We submit that the South African Government has system¬ 
atically and deliberately built tension and hostility between 
people of different races in our country and the longer this state 
of affairs is allowed to continue the more formidable the task of 
repairing the terrible harm that has been done and restoring 
harmony and goodwill among the people of South West Africa, 
black or white, will become." 


From our talks with Mr. Ernest Gross, a lawyer who represented Liberia 
«t iopia at the International Court of Justice, we were assured that 
t e Court would find that apartheid was a violation of the mandate 
un er w ich South Africa's obligation was to promote the welfare of 
e inhabitants, and that it was in conflict with UN principles which 
classed apartheid with piracy and slavery. South Africa presented 
part eid as its fundamental philosophy, so we were certain that the 
ourt would rule that apartheid must cease in South West Africa, 
ut Africa had 14 barristers in its defence team and were calling 
many witnesses — the first time witnesses had been called in a World 
urt case. Mr. Gross had only a few assistants and intended to call 
no witnesses. He was confident that the Court would support UN 
principles and would rule against apartheid. 

Hosea Kutako had written to the UN that year, warning them 
3 * , e felled us, the fight would go on. Our memorandum 

quoted this far-sighted paragraph from his letter: 


Although certain powers within the United Nations [are] 
trying to delay this long-standing question of South West Africa, 
~ con dence in the United Nations is not yet exhausted. 
W 7 n con ^ nue fighting against oppression and brutality. 

nj 6 *? framework of the Charter of the United 

ahons and the Declaration of Human Rights. Yet it must be 
me in “tin at there is no human patience without limit, 
ce any ure by the United Nations to settle this question 
may produce serious consequences." 
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We made our plea to the Court in these words: 

"In the light of all these, we hope that the International Court of 
Justice will return a judgement which will pave the way for the 
transfer of the Mandated Territory of South West Africa to the 
administration of the United Nations Trusteeship Commission. 

We feel that the time is long overdue for the Mandate to be 
revoked in keeping with the precedents of established territories/' 

Six years had passed since I had crossed the British Bechuanaland 
border. SWAPO now had a viable external provisional headquarters, 
with offices in a number of countries among governments in African 
and in the Non-Aligned world. 

We had taken the first steps towards training men and women to 
fight if the peaceful solution we had long been demanding did not come 
about. Although the United Nations had failed for 15 years to impose 
its will on South Africa over its treatment of the people of South 
West Africa as a colony to be exploited and held back, it did seem that 
the imminent World Court judgement would pave the way for the 
revoking of the mandate and for the independence of our country. 


♦ ♦♦ 
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The South African apartheid regime attempted to create 
the impression that there were two SWAPO wings — 
'External' and 'Internal' — and that the two were inde¬ 
pendent, not unified and not in communication. This was 
a deliberate lie. The truth of the matter is that there had been 
constant contact through our own clandestine channels 
between those of us who were in exile and the other mem¬ 
bers of SWAPO at home. 

After the armed liberation struggle was launched, SWAPO 
had guerrilla fighters going in and out of the country who 
kept contact with those who were carrying out the political 
mass mobilization inside the country. We also sent in jour¬ 
nalists to interview SWAPO leaders in the country. Of course, 
we could not tell the apartheid South African regime about 
this clandestine contact, but it was known by many people 
including journalists, lawyers, churchmen and other friends 
of ours who were able to visit South West Africa. 

CANU join with SWAPO 

Even during these early days of our struggle we were 
looking for ways of uniting with others in South West Africa 
who were dedicated to the struggle for the national lib¬ 
eration of our country. One such group was the Caprivi 
African National Union (CANU) which was formed in 1964, 
led by Comrade Bredan Simbw aye, a teacher in the Eastern 
Caprivi. He had been in dose touch with UNIP in what 
was then Northern Rhodesia. The Caprivi Strip had been 
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go vented from Lusaka, Northern Rhodesia at one time, under an 
agreement between the British and the apartheid South Africa, It was 
closer to Barotscland, the Western province of what is today Zambia, 
than to the nest of South West Africa, 

The rest of South West Africa was quite cut off from Caprivi in those 
days, as part of South Africa's policy of 'divide and rule'. Any Namib¬ 
ian who was not of the Mafwe or Masubia ethnic groupings was pre¬ 
vented from travelling to Caprivi Strip. The first Caprivian I met was 
Brendan Simbwaye, During our discussions in Lusaka in 1964, he 
informed me that he intended to launch the Caprivi African National 
Union and I suggested to him that we should merge in order not to have 
too many political parties. He went back to discuss my proposal with 
his colleagues and also to take with him the C ANU constitution printed 
with the assistance of Munukayumbwa Sipalo, who was then UNIP 
Secretary General and who later became the Minister of Health in the 
first UNIP government and Nalumino Mundia, a former teacher in 
Caprivi together with Simbwaye, and later became the Zambian Prime 
Minister in Kaunda's government. The struggle in then Northern 
odesia led by UNI P inspired the Caprivians to form their own party, 
since they had no contact with Windhoek, 

After our meeting in Lusaka, Comrade Simbwaye went back to 
Caprivi Strip to launch CANU. At the launching in 1964, Comrade 
_imbv\ ay e was elected as President, Albert Misheke Muyongo as Vioe- 
Resident and Crispin Mulonda as Secretary General. Immediately after 
to launching. Comrade Simbwaye was arrested and Muyongo, 
- u unda and Joseph Nawa escaped to Zambia where I had a meeting 
with them. In fact, F repeated my proposal for uniting the two parties, 
and we finally formalized the merger of SWAFO and CANU under 
of SWAPO. Muyongo became the acting Vice-President of 
^ APO since Simbwaye was still under arrest inside the country 
According to scraps of information. Comrade Simbwaye was im¬ 
prisoned, chained m a baobab tree~holeand tortured, then taken by the 
oers from the Caprivi Strip toOutjo and thereafter to Warmbad area. 

T e l a wyets to find out what happened to him, but to no avail. 

vv as simply said that he had disappeared. During our struggle for 
independence the same fate that befell Comrade Simbwaye befell 
T r ™ s , ot otheT Co, nrades such as John Nakawa, Johannes Kakuva, 

1 Petrus lita and many others who also dis- 

appeared without trace. 
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1 9 PLAN cofttbu tun t$ cnjs sing Cusnda River from Zambia in to 

the Caprivi part of Namibia, 1973 


Since it was mv aim to unite all Namibians against the common 
enemy — the colonial oppressors — my success in uniting CANU and 
SWAPO was an important achievement. The merger was followed by 
hundreds of CANU members, including my first Minister of Works, 
Transport and Communications, Richard Kapelwa Kabajani, joining us 
in exile in Zambia, Since many of these Comrades were living along the 
Zambezi river, they were especially skilled in rowing canoes. They 
made important contributions to the struggle by imparting their skills 
to their fellow freedom fighters- Thus SWAPO fighters were enabled to 
cross the Zambezi, Cuafido and fCavango rivers into die interior of the 
country with their arms and ammunition. 
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Testing a challenge - the attempted return to Windhoek 

In 1966, when I was at The Hague and the International Court of Justice 
was about to deliver its judgement on South West Africa, the leader of 
the South African legal team. Advocate de Villiers, claimed that I and 
my colleagues were self-exiled and could go back to South West Africa 
at any time and nothing would happen to us. I reported to the Central 
Committee of SWAPO in Dar-es-Salaam, and I and Mishake Muyongo, 
the acting Vice-President of SWAPO, were designated to challenge de 
Villiers' claim by returning to South West Africa. The South African 
regime was making much propaganda at The Hague. This was one 
untruth we would not allow to go without challenge. 

With Muyongo, I flew from Dar-es-Salaam to Entebbe airport via 
Nairobi, to catch a British Caledonian Airways flight which normally 
flew to Lusaka. When we reached Nairobi we were told that this flight 
had been cancelled. So we flew back to Dar-es-Salaam and chartered a 
small plane, which took us eight hours from there to Mbeya, and then 
to Lusaka. 

On our arrival at Lusaka International Airport, Muyongo suddenly 
developed sickness. This was a pretence: he was simply afraid, and I 
tcided to continue alone on my challenging journey to Windhoek. 
However, our SWAPO representative in Lusaka, Comrade Hifikepunye 
Lucas Pohamba, would not allow me to travel to Windhoek alone and 
^ olunteered to go with me. This became his second re-entry into South 
West Africa from exile. 

We took a truck, SWAPO's only transport in Lusaka, to Livingstone, 
which we reached at about 2 a m. We slept for a few hours in a hotel and 
e next morning, 20 March 1966, we informed our people by telegram 
t at w e would arrive that day at Eros airport. We took a chartered plane 
1° then British Bechuanaland National Airline from Living* 
stone to Windhoek We left Livingstone at about 10.15 a m. and when 
we entered South West African air space the pilot started to announce: 

,S so-and-so, aircraft number such-and-such, carrying pas- 

**ngers Nujoma and Pohamba bound for Windhoek". We could hear 
oers telling him over the radio — we were only 3 in this small 
^ater aircraft — Keep north-east! Keep north-east!". 

e ad no choice but to land at the new Ondekeremba International 
W T J < ^ WaS Un ^ er construction though the runway was 
* F e r was forced on the pilot by the Boers to prevent our 
‘ n mg M Ems air P° r t where thousands of SWAPO members and 
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supporters — headed by the National Chairman of SWAPO, David 
Meroro, with SWAPO Secretary General John Ya Otto and other mem¬ 
bers of the national executive — were waiting to welcome us. 

Immediately after the plane landed, the Boers tried to search us and 
insisted that we sign a document. We refused both of these, and told 
them, "This is our country and we have the right to return to our home 
country". A police sergeant put his hands on my shoulders and said I 
was under arrest, charged with leaving the country without a passport, 
and held also on suspicion of other offences. Pohamba was also charged 
with the same offences. 

They took us from the airport to the city centre, driving through 
Klein Windhoek to the CID headquarters, off Leutwein Street. They 
clearly did not know quite how to treat us: we were taken to town in a 


very smart VIP vehicle. 

Once at the police station we found the local police pretending to be 
very friendly. Pohamba, who was carrying SWAPO literature and 
badges, pinned a badge on one of the police, who said he really could 
not wear it because he was a civil servant. Another of the police, one 
Sergeant Burger, said "Tell me, Mr. Nujoma, how is Tanzania? . I told 
him, "Tanzania is a very tropical country with high humidity where 
they grow mangoes, pineapples and other tropical fruits. It has a variety 
of good climates, hot and tropical in Dar-es-Salaam and in Kilimanjaro, 
which is the highest mountain in Africa where they grow coffee an 
tea". He said "Oh yes, I remember it. During World War 0,1 flew from 
Abyssinia [now called Ethiopia] to Nairobi and then to Dar-es- Salaam, 
in a British plane". That was all he asked or informed me. 

We insisted to be allowed to leave and go home and meet wit 
comrades who we knew were anxious to know our whereabouts, 
demanded to see my wife and children, who were living in the Oi 
Location, and for a time they said this was being arranged. 

But in due course more high-powered police arrived at about 6 P* m ' 
and the mood changed. They tried to question us, and to ma e us oo 
at law books which they said proved that South Africa di 
'South West Africa' illegally, but ruled it under the League o a 
mandate, which South Africa still upheld. These CID men 
flown in from Pretoria specially to deal with us. , • 

We were able to respond with facts about their suppr^ 1 ^ 
people of South West Africa. In every argument 
to convince us that South Africa was ruling Sou .. 

the League of Nations mandate, we counteed agah* 
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I threw all their books back which they earlier gave to us to read, saying: 
"No indigenous person in South West Africa participated in this agree¬ 
ment. It was all done without the consent of our people and was purely 
you white men's ideas of a different way of colonizing South West 
Africa. Take your books back". 

We did not tell them that we had come back to challenge what 
South Africa had said at the World Court, but just that we had left the 
country and could come back to our country any time we wanted. One 
of them asked me, "And what happened to your uncle Nkrumah?". 
Ghanaian President Kwame Nkrumah had been overthrown on 
24 February 1966, only a month earlier, and had gone into exile in 
Guinea. I quickly countered him with, "What happened to your uncle 
Verwoerd?". Verwoerd had survived an assassination attempt in April 
1960 when he was shot twice in the head by David Platt, a white farmer. 
I added, "That too can happen in political life". I could see that the Boer 
had become angry, but then he remained silent. As it turned out, just a 
few months later on 6 September 1966, a second assassination attempt 
on Verwoerd was successful when he was stabbed to death in Cape 
Town by Dometrio Tjafenda, a parliamentary messenger. 

When we were being interrogated at the police station, I had some 
South African rands and I sent one of the policemen to the Grand Hotel 
opposite the CID Headquarters to buy some soft drinks for us and bring 
them unopened, and some assorted biscuits. They said: "You don't trust 
us? . I replied, "How can I trust an oppressor? You are oppressing us. 
You are killing our people here". We drank the drinks and shared the 
biscuits with some of the policemen. 

Later on, they realized we were not ready to co-operate and they 
took our belongings and locked us in a cell at the Windhoek police 
station. I was extremely tired. The previous day I had made the flight to 
Kenya to try and make the connection to Lusaka via Entebbe, then back 
to Dar-es-Salaam, and then the eight-hour flight to Lusaka, and then the 
truck journey to Livingstone, Finally, early on the morning of 20 March 
we had taken the flight to Windhoek. I slept deeply. 

The Boers came back at 1 a.m. They had apparently been constantly 
in touch with then prime minister Verwoerd in Pretoria, telling him that 
I was not co-operating and that they considered me highly dangerous, 
and if allowed to go free in the country I could influence the population 
to rise in opposition against the minority white occupation of South 
West Africa, which would result in a pro-South West African indigen¬ 
ous decision in the International Court of Justice. 
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They told Pohamba, "Tomorrow you will have to go back where you 
came from". Pohamba tried to wake me to tell me what they had said, 
but I was still asleep. He told me later that they had tried to exhaust us 
by banging doors and turning the lights on and off, but I slept through 
it all. At 5 a.m. they came again, bringing our belongings, including my 
typewriter, and said, "Get dressed. You are going back where you came 
from". It appeared that the same evening they had been looking for 
the pilot. He had not taken off that same day and had spent the night in 
Windhoek. They found him and threatened to arrest him and impound 
the aircraft unless he agreed to take us back. He was technically under 
arrest, so he had to agree to fly us back to Zambia. 

Eventually Pohamba woke me, saying, "It seems they are serious, 
they have brought our belongings”* I got up and dressed but refused to 
leave willingly. We said "This is our country, we will not go". There 
were six policemen armed with sub-machine guns. They forced us into 
separate cars, each sitting in the back with an armed policeman on 
either side. We drove along Leutwein Street, passing the big German 
church and through Klein Windhoek on to the airport road. It is inter¬ 
esting to recall how, early in the morning of 21 March 1966,1 was driven 
past the Administrator's house as a prisoner being deported from my 
own country. Now I live in that same house, the State House, as the first 
President of the Republic of Namibia. It was March 21 again, 24 years 
later in 1990, when we celebrated our independence, and declared 
March 21 our national day, Namibia Independence Day. 

At the airport we sang some freedom songs. There were black 
workers around who observed closely what was happening. I refused 
to eat food that was offered by the pilot, though the dnnks and biscuits 
the evening before were all the sustenance we had had while in Wind¬ 
hoek police station for those 16 hours. 

At 6 a.m., the plane took off for Livingstone. The pilot was friendly, 
despite what he himself had gone through. We flew over Chobe and I 
sat with him, looking down at the thousands upon thousands of buf¬ 
falo, wildebeest and other game. He was a South African working in 
Bechuanaland, which was only a few months away from its inde¬ 
pendence as the Republic of Botswana. 

In Livingstone the next day, I held a press conference and told my 
story. It gave the lie to the South African claim that we were self-ex 
and could return whenever we wished. In England, at Oxford Ui^ er 
sity, an international conference had been organized to ^ 

South African apartheid policies and to highlight the responsibility of 
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the international community. This was timed with the closing months of 
the World Court hearings, and we were well represented al the Con¬ 
ference by Comrades Hage Geingob, Peter Nanvemba and others. 
The sponsors were the presidents or prime ministers of a number of 
African, Asian and Caribbean countries and the chairman was 03of 
Palme, who was at that time Minister of Communication in the Swedish 
Government. [ flew on to London in time to make a statement, as the 
conference was dosing, on my attempt to return home. That attempt 
and the Oxford Conference, on top of the sustained efforts of many 
people, all added to our expectations that the World Court would 
deliver a judgment that would make it possible to bring an end to South 
Africa s continued colonial administration of our country. 

The World Court hearing had gone on since November 1960 and 
was the longest in its history. Many people and many governments 
were deeply concerned that it should deliver a judgement that would 
uphold the authority of the United Nations. For us it was a matter of 
getting our country back. We had seen enough of the United Nations to 
know that we could not depend on it alone to bring about our freedom. 
We knew we had to be ready to fight for our country's independence. 

When I was at Windhoek police station in March 1966, the firs* 
group of our freedom fighters were already at Omugu 1 u-gOmbashe 
in the Uukuatuudhi district, preparing to mobilize and train people, 
Verwoerd and the CID no doubt knew this, but had not yet found them. 
Had they already done so when they held Comrade Fohamba and 
myself in the police cells, they would certainly not have sent us back to 
continue with the struggle abroad. 

And when, during the hours of interrogation I was storming at 
the police, "You are killing our people!", a leading SWAPO activist, 
Leo Shoopala, had just beer* shot dead by Jack Ashipala, one of the 
Boer's puppets in Uukuambi, northern Namibia. 

My flight to Windhoek had come just before we reached a turning 
point, which was to redirect the history of the struggle for the liberation 
of Namibia. 
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Verwoerd was clearly afraid that my presence in the country 
might create unrest and even an uprising, and that in turn 
would have an effect on the World Court decision, which 
they desperately wanted to be in their favour. The final stage 
of this very long case had been carefully timed and the 
whole South African cabinet and many advisers planned 


every move. 

There were supposed to be 15 judges at the International 
Court of Justice, including the judge president. Ethiopia and 
Liberia were jointly allowed to nominate one judge and 
South Africa could have theirs too, bringing the total num¬ 
ber to 17. Nine of these we knew to be in our favour. But one 
of the judges. Judge Baddawi of Egypt, died in 1965; the 
judge from Peru was ill; and Sir Zafrullah Khan from Paki¬ 
stan withdrew, because Ethiopia and Liberia had once 
nominated him (though he in fact had not sat as their judge). 
Zafrullah Khan happened also to be a great friend of South 


Africa and visited the country later. 

When the final vote came, seven judges voted that Ethio¬ 
pia and Liberia had a legal right and interest in condemning 
South Africa's violation of the mandate, and seven voted 
against. By means of the casting vote of the President of the 
Court, Percy C. Spencer of Australia, another friend of South 
Africa, the court did not make any judgement at , 

reversed their 1962 judgement . 

There was a world outcry against the Court and Ver¬ 
woerd at once pretended that there had been a judgement in 
South Africa's favour 
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It was a shock that the International Court of Justice, after sitting for 
six years, could do nothing more than reverse its own 1962 judgement, 
which had found that it indeed "had jurisdiction to adjudicate upon the 
merits of the dispute between South Africa and the two African mem¬ 
bers of the former League of Nations". At the end of its decision, or non- 
derisum, the court now stated that; 

"99. 1 n the ) i gh t of the se v a ri ou s co ns i dera ti ons, the Cou rt fi nds 
that the Applicants cannot be considered to have established any 
legal right or interest appertaining to them in the subject matter 
of the present claims, and that, accordingly, the Court must 
decline to give effect to them. 

100. For these reasons, the Court, by the President's casting vote 
— the votes being equally divided — decides to reject the claims 
of the Empire of Ethiopia and the Republic of Liberia. 

(Signed) Percy C Spencer, President" 

On the day of the judgement SYVAPO issued a long statement from Dar- 
es-Salaam, drafted by Comrade Peter Nanyemba, w'hich ended by making 
it dear that we were now going to launch the armed liberation struggle: 

" Verwoerd must draw no comfort from this perfidious verdict of 
the International Court of Justice. The people of South West Afri¬ 
ca together with their brothers in South Africa itself are braced 
for an onslaught on his criminal regime. Nothing can now make 
them change their course or allow a moment's retreat. 

As a matter of fact, this so-called judgement has brought Ver- 
woerd's destruction nearer than before. For the effect it has on 
our people is that it relieves them once and for all of any illusions 
which they may have harboured about the United Nations as 
some kind of a saviour in their plight. It has now been brought 
down on us with devastating force how patently false such 
illusions can be. 

There can be no hesitation henceforth. The course has been set. 
We have no alternative but to rise in arms and bring about our 
own liberation. The supreme test must be faced and we must 
at once begin to cross the many rivers of blood on our march 
towards freedom. And as sure as night follows day, victory will 
be ours." 
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We sent a telegram at once to Diallo Telli, Secretary General of the OAU, 
urging him "to take immediate steps to assist materially the forceful 
liberation" of Namibia. Our telegram to U Thant, UN Secretary General, 
read: 

"Inherent right of self-determination of South West African peo 
pie remains intact in spite of gross miscarriage of justice by 
International Court of Justice. SWAPO is determined to continue 
the struggle for the liberation of our country with arms in hand. 
World Court and United Nations with imperialist manoeuvres 
have betrayed interest of South West African people. 

We had taken the case at The Hague very seriously and its failure to 
deliver a verdict shocked us deeply. Nevertheless, I knew that ere were 
other roads to freedom and that we must now set out on one o em. 

I expressed my attitude to the struggle, now that it was entering its 
inevitable military phase, during a visit to London in 1966, with So o- 
mon Mifima. 1 was scheduled to speak to Foreign Office, academic and 
business people at the Royal Institute of International Affairs, but ore 
the meeting, Randolph Vigne, who had arranged it, and was late* to ^ 
up the Namibia Support Committee, asked me to speak cautious y an 
moderately to the audience. He said they would be very sceptic a u 
any talk of us winning an armed struggle against Sou nca an 
would not react favourably to any suggestion that Britain s ou e p 
us against South Africa. I told him that I had to say exact y * e 
things in London as I would in any other country. So I spo e *y 
strongly about our determination to end South Africa s occupa 
our country, by all other means, including armed struggle. 

The organizer of the meeting later privately compared my pos.hon 
to that of De Gaulle in 1940 when France was conquere J 
Germany. He said that if I did not speak as if I be ev 

victory, when we were still at an infant stage ^ S1 5£ e alwavs 

was so strong, no one else would believe in it eidier. 

my policy: to speak and act with completed confronting 

victory. It became all the more necessary no 

white South Africa militarily. f was stolen from my 

On that same visit to London my bne pre _ 

hotel room by a South African spy called Ham; ' daIly of its 

tending to be a revolutionary and were des ^^e to know 

acting president, Leballo. The South Afn 
our next move. 
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By that time it was clear that South Africa was not prepared to 
give up South West Africa, and for us to go back to the World Court 
would be a waste of time. 1 returned to Dar-es-Salaam after my 
brief journey to South West Africa, and when the 'World Court fiasco, 
as we called it, was announced I flew directly to London to make a 
statement on the collapse of the case. I then flow straight back to 
Dar-es-Salaam, where the Central Committee of SWA TO sat and we 
decided to launch the armed liberation struggle. We were certainly not 
going to allow the 'World Court fiasco' to pul a Stop to the liberation of 
our country. 

Our first groups of soldiers were already in the country, with the 
sub-machine guns and pistols I had brought from Algeria. I ordered 
that our men should be ready to go into action. 

Verwoerd interpreted the Court's failure to deliver a judgement as 
a 'green light' to incorporate South West Africa into apartheid South 
Africa. This presented us with no other alternative but to take up arms, 
for which we had been preparing in case the Court action and other 
international pressures produced no favourable result. The launching 
of the armed liberation struggle instantly ended any ideas Verwoerd 
harboured of incorporating South West Africa as a fifth province. 

There was already a climate of unrest and protest, with the killing of 
Shoopala and police searching for our fighters. The actual Launching of 
military action at Omugulu-gOmbashe on 26 August 1966 was inevi¬ 
table and was widely reported in the press in South West Africa and 
abroad. SWAPO was able to operate in the country though our activi¬ 
ties were always hampered by the Boers. The government was clever 
enough not to ban SWAPO inside South West Africa, because of its fe af 
of the United Nations. Both inside and outside the country we kept the 
party united. However, a very unfortunate incident was a quarrel in 
Dar-es-Salaam in 1968 between Jacob Kuhangua, who had been a 
Secretary-General of SWAPO and with whom l had petitioned the 
United Nations, and Louis Ndengani who had been the Vice-President 
and had also been with us from the formation of SWAPO. This Led to a 
fight between the two, leaving Kuhangua paralysed. We sent him to 
America for treatment, and he stayed on there to study His sister, who 
became a member of the so-called parliament of the Ovamboland 
bantustan, ultimately fetched him and he returned to South West Africa 
where, a sick man, he denounced SWAPO. Kuhangua died after 
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Independence. Nelengani returned to South West Africa, was arrested 
and broken by the South African police, and later died. 

In the mid-1960s we came to realize that the armed liberation struggle 
would have to be given equal emphasis with the political mobilization 
inside the country and abroad, together with diplomatic and inter¬ 
national political action. The UN was only a part of this scheme, though 
a very important one. We worked hard to co-ordinate action now that e 
World Court failed us and the armed struggle was to begin as the only 
effective way to liberate our country. The year before, we tried to prepare 
the General Assembly for the steps that would follow South Africa’s 
defeat at The Hague. We had called for the termination of the mandate, 
which was inevitable after the World Court’s non-decision and an 
interim UN administration to prepare South West Africa for the estab¬ 
lishment of its own administration. We urged, in petition, that a UN force 
should "be dispatched to the Territory immediately after the Inter¬ 
national Court of Justice gave its judgement in the case currently before 
it, in order to secure the removal of South African military an para 
military personnel, to protect the lives of all the Territory s i abitants 
and to maintain law and order". There was no hope of that now. 

Two weeks after the 1966 World Court fiasco, the OAU sent a reques 
to the UN that South West Africa be a priority topic at the forthcoming 
session. I gave evidence to the Special Committee of 24 (on decolorual- 

ization) and it recommended what we were urging att eman 

be terminated and power be transferred to the UN. 

The General Assembly debate, which ran for a fuU month, was mad, 
effective by the anger of most of Africa and the Third World, supported 
by the Nordic countries. The termination of theman' a 
and fully supported, even by the Americans. y e , ' . 

though under the Labour government were strong y .. _ ew 

they were isolated. Later* on, the British tried to tnt erpnd he tww 

situation in South West Africa differently from 

using .heir own terminology to say drat ^‘ h , A 

occupation of South West Africa was not illegal bul un ^._ c d 

We were well served in New York by our 

Hage Geingob, who was stUl a ^" and useless to us. He 

Appolus. Appolus had turned out to be p J - thc South 

drifted away from SWAPO and years «me back to y, 

African colonial administration of local 
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Resolution 2145,27 October 1966 

In New York, Comrade Geingob lobbied hard for Resolution 2145, and 
SWAPO was the driving force in getting it through, fully backed up by 
the OAU. We had first put our case strongly to the OAU Liberation 
Committee, from where it went to the Council of Ministers and finally 
to OAU Heads of State and Governments, where a resolution was 
passed and taken, via the Non-Aligned Movement Summit, to the 
General Assembly. We worked tirelessly. In fact, we always carried our 
important steps forward in the same way, first with the Heads of State 
of the OAU, then taking the resolution to the Non-Aligned Summit, 
where we lined up countries like India, Cuba, Yugoslavia, and other 
Latin American countries, and wc could then go to the UN General 
Assembly satisfied that the resolution would be passed as we planned, 
and fully supported by the majority of UN member states. My 
colleagues and I had to work hard for the termination of the mandate by 
t e UN with ceaseless petitioning, lobbying and press briefings. 

I was present when, at last, on 27 October 1966, the UN General 
Assembly voted by 114 to 2 (South Africa and Portugal against) with 
three abstentions (France, Malawi and the United Kingdom) to 
terminate the mandate and place South West Africa under the direct 
responsibility of the UN. 

UN General Assembly Resolution No. 2145 (1966) recalled that the 
World Court had earlier established the UN’s supervisory powers, and 

Reaffirmed that the people of South West Africa had the inalien¬ 
able right to self-determination, freedom and independence; 

Declared that South Africa had failed to ensure the moral and 
material well-being and security of the indigenous inhabitants 
and had in fact disavowed the Mandate; 

Called on South Africa to refrain from any action tending to 
alter the Territory’s international status; 

. .,. ReSO * ved United Nations must discharge responsi¬ 

bilities with respect to South West Africa; and 

Estabhshed a 14-member Ad Hoc Committee for South West 
Africa to recommend practical means by which the Territory 

. ** administered, so as to enable the people to achieve 

independence." 
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The termination of the mandate was a watershed decision in the history 
of the movement for the liberation of South West Africa led by SWAPO. 
1 was conscious of a heavy new responsibility toward the people of 
South West Africa. Namibia was now 'international territory', but South 
Africa was still in control of the country illegally. We had no other 
option but to launch the war of liberation against them. If we seemed 
like David fighting Goliath, well and good, since we knew who had 
won that battle. This was a time to give credit to those who helped us 
to reach this new stage. 


SWAPO's international supporters 


With regard to the support we received on the African continent, I 
would like to acknowledge our gratitude to and appreciation of the late 
President, Dr. Kwame Nkrumah, for the inspiring stand he took. It was 
Ghana whose Permanent Representative proposed Resolution 2145. 
Ghana led by Nkrumah helped us with so many other services. One 
such service seemingly, perhaps, a small one, was that President Nkru¬ 
mah saw to it that almost every colony was documented, and literature 
about it was printed and distributed throughout the world by Ghanaian 
embassies and High Commissions. We found this an inspiration. I recall 
how avidly we youngsters in Windhoek used to read Ghana Today, a 
high quality printed magazine. Such literature inspired us and also 
informed the rest of the world about the large areas of Africa that were 


still under colonialism. 

Nkrumah's research team compiled information on every colony 
(which he also used in his book. Neocolonialism, the Last Stage oflmper 
ialism). Ghana published pamphlets which were useful too, including 
one on South West Africa. They revealed how South Africa misused the 
mandate to achieve its colonial domination over our country. To 
just one example, when we went to Japan in 1964 to attend the Hiro- 
shima-Nagasaki protest, the Ghana Embassy displayed all these pam¬ 
phlets — on Southern Rhodesia, South West Africa, Angolamd^her 
colonies. The Ghanaian Embassy gave a big reception for 
delegates and all the other delegations came too, bringing anti-cokmia 


forces even more closely together 

We acknowledge other African leaders, like Patrice 
took over in the Congo (DRC), after the uprisings that took ptaoe awe 
in 1960. Many Belgians went through Angola to South West Africa^ 
blacks who were working in the municipality as drivers were 
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out to make room for these fleeing Belgians. Africans in Windhoek were 
beaten up and the name 'Lumumba' became a term of abuse against 
Africans. The power struggle and bloodshed in the Congo in 1960 and 
1961 were a set-back, but honoured Lumumba as a symbol of African 
freedom and unity. He was murdered in January 1961 by MoiceTjombe 
of Katanga inspired by the Belgians and the American CIA. The 
Third All-African People's Conference, which I attended in Cairo in 
March 1961, proclaimed Patrice Lumumba a 'hero of Africa'. 

We honour also President Nyerere. It was he who received me in 
the then Tanganyika and assisted me to go through Sudan via Nairobi, 
Sudan to Accra, on to Monrovia and then to New York in 1960. 
He welcomed me back to Dar-es-Salaam in January 1961 when I opened 
the SWAPO office there. President Nyerere was a man who believed in 
our armed liberation struggle, although the independence of Tan¬ 
ganyika was not as a result of armed liberation struggle. Nevertheless 
he believed that where the colonialists did not want to negotiate the 
handing over of power to the majority by peaceful means, then armed 
struggle must be pursued. He maintained that philosophy until the day 
e died. He did a lot for us. He hosted and provided us with all the 
necessary means of livelihood throughout our liberation struggle/ 
beginning with the first training camp at Kongwa, near Dondoma in 
central Tanzania. All the national liberation movements — ZAPU, and 
ZANU, ANC, PAC, FRELIMO, MPLA and SWAPO — were there and 
benefited from logistic facilities created by the Tanzania government. 

At that time, Tanzania was the only independent state in Hast, 
Central and Southern Africa, having achieved independence at the end 
of 1961. On 25 May 1963, the OAU was founded in Addis Ababa, 
iopia. The Liberation Committee was the first organ of the OAU to 
startoperating, in July 1963, and President Nyerere provided thebuild- 
mg in w ich the members of the OAU Liberation Committee worked, 
anzama was bombed by the Portuguese from Mozambique, forgiving 
assistance to FRELIMO. President Nyerere made a great contribution to 
e total liberation of Africa, and he inspired all of us in the battle 
against the enemies of the African people. 

After Zambia s independence. President Kaunda played a similar 
role, allowing SWAPO a military base in western Zambia. South Africa 
eW ' * S and bombed Lusaka on several occasions. Kaunda 

assisted the freedom fighters from Southern Rhodesia (Zimbabwe) 
.f n s P' anes destroyed the bridge and even attacked Lusaka 

^ ldent Kaurida was very firm. I remember, during the Wilson 
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administration when Smith launched Southern Rhodesia's UDI (Uni¬ 
lateral Declaration of Independence, a rebellion against the Crown) on 5 
November 1965, Wilson sent forces there. Harrier jet fighters were based 
at Ndola, but they proved to be ineffective because Wilson refused to 
take any action against Smith. Wilson claimed that the white settlers 
were very strong. Yet he took military action against the Anguilla 
rebellion in the Caribbean Islands. When he met Smith on the Tiger and 
Fearless warships, Wilson referred to Smith as "Mr. Prime Minister". 
Wilson had a very strange colonial secretary, Arthur Bottomley, who was 
supposed to come from the left wing of the Labour Party, but who was 
quite ineffective in African politics. Under Wilson, the British Govern¬ 
ment never supported President Kenneth Kaunda's Government 
against Ian Smith and his UDI in Southern Rhodesia. 

Together, Presidents Kaunda and Nyerere worked hard for the liber¬ 
ation of the sub-continent from colonial rule. A case in point was their 
co-operation, with the assistance of the government of the People's 
Republic of China, in the construction of a railway to connect the port 
of Dar-es-Salaam, Tanzania to Ndola, Zambia. Smith had launched an 
economic blockade to stop valuable materials getting through to Zam¬ 
bia from the Mozambican and South African ports, materials which 
Smith probably considered useful to Zambia because they stood in the 
way of his attacking Zambia. The existing route between Dar-es-Salaam 
and Ndola was a so-called 'hell-road' along which Zambian copper was 
transported from the copperbelt all the way to the port of Dar-es- 
Salaam. A lot of trucks overturned on the way as this road was not 
suitable for carrying heavy loads. So they decided to build the 
Tanzania-Zambia Railway line (TAZARA). The original intention was 
that the railway should be built by the British with the assistance of 
other Western countries, but those countries ended up claiming that it 
was too long and too expensive. So the Chinese took it on. All that cost 
Zambia a lot of money. Billions of dollars were spent on the TAZARA 
railway line. It took some years but the Chinese finished it on schedule, 
and the railway was properly constructed. 

That strengthened Zambia's resistance against Ian Smith. They had, 
through their co-operation, successfully countered the white minority 
regimes in Angola and Mozambique under the Portuguese, Sou em 
Rhodesia under British colonialists, and South West Africa under 
apartheid South African occupation. 

1 would like therefore to pay tribute to these two far-sigh *rs 

in the sub-continent, in east and central Africa, whose actions mspt 
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us and enabled us to carry out the struggle against colonialism, and to 
reach the ultimate goal — complete liberation of the African continent 
— which was achieved at last on 10 May 1994. 

This was an extremely difficult time for our national liberation 
movement. However, we were supported with arms from Cuba, and 
were also helped by the socialist countries and others in the inter¬ 
national community, like India which played a very vital role, and by 
China, and by the anti-apartheid movements and support committees 
in Europe that helped the national liberation movement in Britain, Italy, 
France, Holland and Belgium, as well as smaller groups and indivi¬ 
duals in many other countries. Their work was particularly valuable in 
helping to support the Namibian people led by SWAPO. 

The Nordic countries gave us tremendous support. One might have 
expected this from Finland, since they had sent missionaries to 
Ovamboland from 1870 onwards. But the Finns were influenced by the 
Boers, though at a later stage the young missionaries came to see that 
the people were determined to free themselves so they also came to 
support us, particularly the youth. The Swedes were always progres¬ 
sive, not only with regard to Namibia, but whenever oppression was 
going on Sweden was always supportive. Even when the Vietnam war 
was on, Sweden stood up for its principles. The US government went 
as far as to withdraw its ambassador from Sweden after the Swedish 
Prime Minister, the late Olaf Palme, took part in a demonstration out¬ 
side the American embassy in Stockholm. Sweden started to assist us in 
the mid-1960s through their embassy in Tanzania, and in due course 
we opened an office in Stockholm and were on close terms with their 
government, which gave us a lot of invaluable material aid. The Nor¬ 
wegians were generous too, both at government and grassroots level 
and assisted SWAPO to build a modem Technical Secondary School at 
Louduna Congo-Brazzaville. 

Much has changed since we were only a handful of Namibians in 
Dar-es-Salaam. Over the years, of course, thousands more Namibians 
joined us. When, in 1963, the first group went for military training in 
Cairo, this was possible because President Carnal Abdel Nasser of 
Egypt had offered me training and tickets. Nasser was a dedicated 
supporter of Aincan liberation. The Chinese government always took 
SWAPO seriously, not only by training our first groups of soldiers but 
also providing us with weapons, after we had reached the stage that 
anzania would accept our arms. Military training was also undertaken 
by Algeria, Cuba, Ghana, Nigeria, the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia. 
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and, of course, Tanzania whose government had provided us with the 
first training base. 

While I was moving about from Africa to Europe to the United 
Nations, mobilizing support for the armed liberation struggle, the first 
group of our cadres to return to Namibia were establishing their mili¬ 
tary training camp at Omugulu-gOmbashe in the Uukualuudhi district 
in north western Namibia (now Omusati Region). 


♦ ♦♦ 
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From Caprivi to Omugulu-gOmbashe 


Our experience of the Windhoek uprising on 10 December 
1959 taught us a lesson: that to be an effective force against 
brutal apartheid South Africa, we must not only be able to de¬ 
fend ourselves against these barbaric attacks, but we should 
also be in position to retaliate against the enemy. It was 
against this background that the SWAPO Central Committee 
decided to pursue simultaneously its three-pronged strategy, 
namely: 

1. to carry out an effective mass political mobilisation inside 
the country, 

2 . to carry out an effective international political and diplo¬ 
matic campaign, including petitioning the UN, aimed at 
isolating apartheid South Africa, and, 

3. to carry out military training of SWAPO cadres to effect¬ 
ively engage the enemy on all fronts, while simultaneously 
sending some of the cadres for further education. 

The decision to complement the political mass mobilisation 
and diplomatic campaign with armed liberation struggle 
was, as I have related already, inevitable. It was supported 
internationally, and also strongly supported by our people 
back home. Our SWAPO leaders — such as Comrades Pha¬ 
ser Tuhadeleni (Kaxumba Kandola), Reverend Hendrik 
Witbooi, David Meroro, Andimba Toivo Ya Toivo, John Ya 
Otto, Nathaniel Maxuilili, Dr Thomas Iihuhua, Simon Kau- 
kungua, Aaron Mushhnba, Jerry Ekandjo, Aaron Hamu- 
tenya, and Gabriel Mbidi, to mention but a few — played a 
vital role, particularly in politically mobilizing the people 
inside the country to join the armed liberation struggle. In 
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this regard, they were also assisted and encouraged by the return oi 
Comrades Lukas Hifikepunye Pohamba and Eliader Muatale to South 
West Africa in 1962, who carried out an effective mass political cam¬ 
paign until they relumed to exile in 1963 and 1964 respectively, taking 
many cadres with them. At this stage, there was no chance of working 
underground at home, like Lukas Hifikepunye Pohamba or, in 1964, 
Eliader Muatale, who later sacrificed his life in the battle. 

The South African plan which had been laid out in the Odendaal 
Commission's Report — the implementation of which would have frag¬ 
mented the country into tribal homelands to be run by hand-picked 
puppet chiefs — was supposed to be shelved, or so the South Africans 
claimed, until the verdict of the International Court of Justice (iCJ) at 
The Hague was announced in 1966. The 1CJ verdict, which was effect¬ 
ively in favour of Pretoria, turned even more people to 5WAP0 and to 
joining the armed liberation struggle, 

On the one hand, it would have been unwise not to prepare our peo¬ 
ple for waging the armed liberation struggle against apartheid South 
Africa, because we knew that the Western powers — particularly Brit¬ 
ain and West Germany — had vast investments in both South Africa 
and South West Africa. Due to that unholy alliance, they would un¬ 
ashamedly side with the minority white oppressors against the African 
majority* West Germany had also supplied apartheid South Africa with 
blueprints for the manufacture of military combat armoured vehicles to 
be deployed against SWAPO. This trend was further demonstrated 
by the Australian Judge Spencer at the International Court of Justice, 
who also voted in favour of South Africa. On the other hand, as 1 have 
related, we were encouraged by Mwalimu Julius Nyerere, President of 
the United Republic of Tanzania (formerly Tanganyika), who provided 
SWATO and other liberation movements with logistics and a military 
training camp at Kongwa, near Dodoma, about 300 miles inland from 
Dar-es-Salaam. 

In July 1962 for the first time, SWAPO sent seven men to Egypt ^ Dr 
military training. These were Tobias Hainjeko, John Otto Nankudhu, 
Vilho Haitembu, Titus Muaileperd Shi till fa, Patrick Israel lyambo (Lun- 
gada), Petrus Hambija and Lazarus Sakaria. They were trained in 
guerrilla warfare tactics and given regular army training with small 
weapons and heavy weapons, as well as marine training, parachuting, 
hand-to-hand combat and military topography. They were also trained 
as company commanders with the purpose of themselves training new 
recruits on their return to South West Africa* 
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In January 1963, Comrades Tobias Hainjeko and Titus Muailepeni 
were joined by four cadres including Eliader Muatale, while some of 
them proceeded to the Nanking Military Academy in the People s 
Republic of China where they were trained until April 1964. On 27 May 
1963, we opened our military camp at Kongwa in Tanzania, with those 
Comrades who had received military training from Egypt, Algeria, 
Ghana, China, the Soviet Union and North Korea. Comrade Tobias 
Hainjeko thus became the first Commander of the South West Africa 
Liberation Army (SWALA), with Comrade Petrus Hambija as Military 
Secretary and Titus Mwailepeni as Deputy Military Secretary of SWALA. 

Two weeks later, in June 1963, a group led by Comrade Dimo Hama- 
ambo, now Chief of Defence Force in the Namibia Defence Force, 
arrived from Algeria. Comrade Hamaambo was, incidentally, one of t e 
very few Namibians who had been to Europe at that time. He had been 
a stowaway on a merchant ship in the early 1950s, and had served a 
short sentence in Brixton prison in London before he was sent back by 
plane to South West Africa. 

As time went by, we were joined at Kongwa by more SWAPO mem 
bers from inside the country via British Bechuanaland. We 
them, together with recruits from Mozambique, led by the late E uar o 
Mondlane, the first President of the FRELIMO Party of Mozam ^9 ue ' 
and the MPLA led by the late Dr. Antonio Augustino Neto, first Presi¬ 
dent of the People's Republic of Angola, and by ZANU an ° 

Zimbabwe, as well as the ANC and PAC of South Africa. 


I was in constant contact with Commander Tobias Hainjeko and the 
Military, T rocmlarlv visited the training camp at Kongwa, 



The first group 



Algerian Government, ana wun *-' rnmrnandos, 

John Otto Nankudhu (Koshiuanda), Commander of the Command 
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and consisted of Simeon Linekela Shixungileni (Kambo), deputy; 
Patrick Israel Iyambo (Lungada), reconnoitre and secretary" Messah 
Victory Namuandi (Shiuajanga), Chief of the Reconnaissance; James 
Hamukuaja Anfitiia (Shwnjeka); and Nelson Kavela (Sadrag). 

On 4 March 196b, G1 left on their first mission, accompanied by 
Comrades Tobias Hainjeko and Peter Nanyemba (who was then 
SWAPO Representative in Tanzania), From the Kongwa training base 
they travelled nearly lOCX) km to Mbeya (Tanzania) at the borders with 
Zambia, where they stored their weapons. 

From Mbeya, Comrades Hainjeko and Nankudhti then proceeded 
alone r crossing the border 30 kilometers into Zambia, to the village of 
Makonde. There they contacted Mr. Shikombe, a member of the UNIP 
and Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs, who was also know r n to them 
from their first journey from South West Africa to Tanganyika. Mr Shi¬ 
kombe extended a warm welcome, and later transported their weapons 
from Nankonde to Lusaka (1100 kilometres), and then to the bonier be 
tw een Zambia and South West Africa in the Caprivi Strip region. 
Meanwhile, Gl travelled from Mbeva to Lusaka and on to the border 
wdh Zambia and South West Africa At the border they were given the 
two FPSH sub-machine guns and two 7.6 mm TT pistols by Comrade 
" aV 1 ?- erT1 ^ a - N^nyemba and Hainjeko remained behind, 

* *T r Z, 1 rec ® Ved their Wtfa P°ns at the borders, they proceeded to 
7* Gambia) and crossed, at great risk, into Katima Mulilo in the 
,i S tni i Strip. They then travelled back into Zambia to cross 

° £ r + " r ^ nt ° ^and made their way into the north west- 
ern comer of South West Africa into the Mbukushu area. They went to 

them°Th ° ^ C ,T a T SWAF ° " ienibt;r wholeheartedly welcomed 

Mission w-h ^ ,iT'' . ° t0 °^ some ' them to AndaTa Roma n Catholic 
Miss on where they bought three bicycles. 

srouos The r^ Cfe ' nl ^ e kft’ukushu area, they split up into two sub- 
Shiuaianea “ on, j' a ' SSance sub-group, consisting of Messah Victory 

r vdson K - da rs 

heading west f.,r h Kavango River into Kavango district 

Ovamboland. Thev headed to tile norlhwes ‘ lowardS 

was their assembling point O™ * ln Uukuan i ama Strict, which 

weapons were conefaLd in suited ^ assemblin 8 P° int ' ,heiT 
The next dav the » m a at tbe backs of their bicycles. 

Mbukushu area armed onlv ^'° n whlich hi,d remained behind in 
- ^ed only Wlth p(sWs fol)owed on fQot They speRt 
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-1 Tobias tiainjeko (Lh first Commander of Sou th Vtfre t Africa Liberation Army 

(SWALA); Peter Nanyemba (Rh first SWAPO Secretary for Defence, 
Mfeeya, Tanzania, 16 April 1965 


four weeks on the journey before they arrived at the homestead of 
Comrade Eliaser Tuhadeleni Kaxumba, v% r here they found their fellow 
Combatants waiting for them, They had fruitful discussions nith Com 
rade Kasumba, who in turn informed other 5WAFO leaders sue as 
Comrades Herman Toivo Ya Tuivo, Josef Matheus (Jo burg), Erast us 
Mbumba, Lot Homateni, Lamek lithete and many others, of their pre¬ 
sence in the country A!! of them paid them a visit, including Cumra e 

Amathila from Walvis Bay. , 

After their consultations with SWAPO leadership, the group then 
split up again for political mobilization. Patrick lyambo (Lungada) and 
Simeon Shixungileni were assigned to go to Okalongo district and work 
with Comrade Natanael Lot Homateni, while Nelson Kavela went 
work with Comrade Jonas Nash! vela atOnakaolo in Ongenga ^ s 
Messah Victory Nauru and i (Shiuajanga) went to work wit _ 
Ivambo Lungada [not related to Patrick Iyambo Lungada] at Lku - 
iumbe in Ongandjera district. Later on, James Hamukuap wen j 
Festus Heita at Omundudu, while John Nankudhu stave a 
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Tuhadeleni Kaxumba's house as a group commander, with Comrade 
Kaxumba as a political mobiliser. 

In January 1966, Comrade John Nankudhu called a reconnaissance 
meeting at Ontamanzi in Ongandjera district with Comrades Simeon 
Shixungileni, Victory Namuandi, Patrick Iyambo, Nelson Kavela and 
James Hamukuaja to inform them that the next phase would be the 
military training of young local activists. 

In March 1966, these men established their first military training 
camp, known as 'Ondaadhi', meaning reconnaissance, at Ontamanzi. 
Among the first trainees were Comrades Eliaser Tuhadeleni Kaxumba, 
Immanuel Shifidi, Festus Heita, Johannes Musheko, Paulus Shikolalje, 
Simeon Namuganga, Henok Jacob 'Malila', Festus Nanjolo, Komelius 
Shelungu, Thomas Haimbodi, Isak Shoome and Festus Muaala. Due 
to the movements of enemy agents in the area, they decided to shift 
from Ondaadhi, and established a new military training base called 
Oondjokwe, at Uuvudhija between Uukuambi and Ongandjera dis¬ 
tricts. At the same time, they continued to recruit and train local activ¬ 
ists. However, the enemy also came to establish a base within this area 
under the pretext of being road constructors. 

As part of the military strategy. Comrade Patrick Lungada spied on 
ese so-called road constructors. Later on. Comrade Rehabeam Nam- 
mga was assigned a reconnaissance mission, under the pretext of 
sear ng for employment at such construction sites. Mr. Swanepoel, 
e so-ca ed owner of the road construction company, refused to 

°I d i- ^ ^ aCt/ Swane P oel was a captain in the South African 
I . ° ce w o was used as a State witness against those who were 

later on detained (captured) and imprisoned in Pretoria. 


Qtnvgulu-gOmbashe base, June 1966 

the OshiwanH^ ^ r ° U ^ > Went to ^ mu &ulu-gOmbashe, aiming to reach 
Uukualuudhi “ mOUntain which is situated between Kaokoveld and 
re ma i n owever, due to the mad construction, they decided to 

* Omugulu-gOmbashe- 

^aga. Ccmnander NSSh > ' he 0ln “8 ul "'e 0mb “ l ' e At **' 

SVVAPO activists At th < ^ U S ® rou P had trained between 80 and 90 

and trenches fordefensiv!^? **“*' *** ^ Started to dig dunge ° nS 
While at OmuKulu-vfwP X ^ eS T* for storin g their ammunitioa 
local people. They sent also made contact "h* the 

^ Mr ‘ Shikalepo Iileka, one of the local activists, to 
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Kaokoveld to mobilise the masses in support of SWAPO. After Iileka 
returned from Kaokoveld, he informed them that the people in the area 
were ready to join the SWAPO guerillas — 'Eendume Domomufitu', as 
they were popularly called at that time. 

They received a message from Comrade Ya Toivo informing them 
that one of the members of G2, Leonard Phillemon Shuuya ( Castro ), 
had arrived there. Comrades Nankudhu and Tuhadeleni went to meet 
Castro at Comrade Isak Shoome's house, located a few miles from 
Omugulu-gOmbashe. They interrogated Castro as to whether he had 
been detained by the South African Security Police, which he denied 
completely. After questioning him, they took him to the base where he 
was further interrogated for the whole day by members of the recon¬ 
naissance. During the second interrogation, Castro again denied having 
been captured and recruited by the enemy. However, he mentioned that 
the SWAPO leadership in exile had sent money through Comrade Ya 
Toivo's postal address. Commander Nankudhu then decided to accom¬ 
pany Castro to Comrade Ya Toivo in order to collect the said money. 
Comrade Ya Toivo was unaware of any such money and cautioned 
Commander Nankudhu to be extra-vigilant with Castro. 

Commander Nankudhu headed back to base, but fell ill while in 
Ongandjera district. Castro, who failed to turn up at the assembling 
point he had agreed with Nankudhu, found him later on in Ongandjera 
district in Comrade Lamek Iithete's house. Commander Nankudhu 
was still under treatment, so he ordered Castro to return to Omugulu- 
gOmbashe and stay there until his return. Castro proceeded to 
Omugulu-gOmbashe as instructed. However, he left the base before 
Commander Nankudhu's arrival there, under the pretext of going to 
find whether the money was available at Ya Toivo in Ondonga district. 
On 25 August 1966, due to reports of movements of strangers in the 
Omugulu-gOmbashe area and the disappearance of Castro om 
the base. Commander Nankudhu decided to return to Omugulu- 
gOmbashe. 


26 August 1966, attack at Omugulu-gOmbashe 

The following day, 26 August 1966, at about 5 a.m, the South African 
Security Police led by Captain Swanepoel and guided y as o, 
attacked the military base at Omugulu-gOmbashe. During sunrise 
attack, the South Africans used eight helicopter 
b Y personnel carriers. Commander Nakundhu o 
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combatants to return fire. After a brief exchange. Commander Nankud- 
hu realised they could not continue to counter the enemy fire power, and 
ordered his unit to retreat. But Comrades Lungada, Rehabeam Nam¬ 
ing 3 and Jonas Nakale insisted on fighting Two Comrades, Akapeke 
Hipangelua and Jonas Nakale, sacrificed their lives in this battle. Later 
that day Comrades Lungada and Nambinga also retreated and went to 
inform Mr. Shipaleko Iileka about the attack, 

Shikalepo then went on horseback to the area where the battle had 
taken place, under the pretext of searching for his cattle. At the scene, he 
was summarily arrested by the South Africa Security Police. Mr. lileka 
was released, and he returned to inform Comrades L ungad a and Nam- 

binga of those who had been either captured or injured or had died 
during the attack. 

The names of the freedom fighters who were captured during the 
Omugulu-gOmbashe battle are as follows: 

L Julius Shilongo 'Kashuku* 

2. Phillemon Shitiltfa 

3. Shinima Niilenge 'Harakatyi' 

4. Nldjaula Shaningua Mankono' (died after independence) 

Sakeus Philipus Itika (died after his release from Pretoria prison) 

Petrus Simon Niilenge (died in detention at Robben Island prison) 

James Amukuaja (died in Pretoria prison under suspicious circum¬ 
stances), and r 

8- Thomas Haimbodi. 


+Tr P' ' August 1966, Comrade Nankudhu went back to the 
P P. C r Cn ^ de?S who were ^juned during the battle. After Com- 
Kamanii ^ P P inspected the area, he went to the house of Mr. 
with CryrP a t SU PP° rled ^ em some time before when they met 
proceed -\ i r Un ® adfl An ^ Nambinga. The three guerrillas then 
arrived at Co and ^er on to Ongandjera. They 

Castro had jusHeft th Uthete S hou5e ' and were informed that 


Manats -27 September Jm 


^ ^Wthl? n ? gUiU ' 80mbaShe ° n 26 Au ^ 1966 numben 

Ss^ 10 ;^ had the t 

SWAPO activists had W n l%6 ‘ At thk 5tagc ' many m " 

i ed and trained, and had scattered in 
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22 Above: Veterans of the 
26 August J%6 attack af 
rJu 

^crfhemf at commemor¬ 
ative cejTfflon^ 
Omugulu-gpmbashe, 

26 August, 


23 Righ t: Monument sf the 

site, dedicated to victims 
and sunriuors. 

Inscribed: 

"2& August, 1966. 

The torch of the a rmed 
struggle ims lit and the 
path to freedom mis 
illuminated, 
independence was 
their aim" 
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t e countryside around Ovamboland area before the South African 
security police launched the 2b August attack at Omuguiu-gOmbashe. 
ever the political mass mobilisation was completed. 

Through an underground network, the SWAPO guerilla fighters 
communicated with one another and assembled at lit! jee Hob area, 
nort east of Qshakati, to devise a new military strategy, particularly 
] entitylng the South African military bases as their prime targets. 

he reconnaissance group was then sent to Oshakati, Ondagwa and 
Ushikango to reconnoitre the South African Security Police stations. 

* tter t ey returned and submitted their findings, they decided to 
arry out a m taliatory action, and on 27 September 1966 , they attacked 

: i- 4 j U]TI l 11 Police station and the government admin- 

Ve Ul fifing the same attack on that evening, the Portu- 

I _ . ‘rmy post on the Angolan side, north of G&hikango, was also 

ih. h 4 1 1 Was SUCcess ful beca use the enemy, on both sides of 

_ '° r LrS dd run awa >' having the whole area ablaze. The Portu- 

was\nmV° St complemented by a fuelling station, which also 

Forttieiif^ °u- ° Cast,a ^ es Were suffered on our side, but three 

IT 50 WerQkl]led *^ a *umber of South African security 

Afer they atl3Ck * d O^hikango, the group the, 

ka Nenava Ilti Hol °- and btcr on moved to Okakinga 

we P a ya- south of Qnguediva. 

Ohakuetnk*ri. embCr Comrade J°hn Nankudhu was captured at 
OndariKua rkir ***? * ° n a I ™ ssion to re-group his unit to attack 
StaHon^ndTatr Ke was to Oshakati Security Police 

sence of Comrade v* tr3ri j f ‘ frred t0 Pretoria Central Prison, In the ab- 
"as appointed as iheC U C ° j mradcSimtion Shixungileni (Kambo) 
ShtxungeLenj was . Comrna[ld(? rof their Croup. Comrade Simeon 

"hich took place north 'f 0 ^ cd and ttien captured during a battle 
P north of the Okatana Roman Catholic Church, 

Comber Patrick 

Group 1 who survived^ L ^ n ^ da was the only commander among 
turn, taunting the K , m tu s WAPO„ He evaded capture at every 
also continued with doIjh ■ lu<:Cess f'jlly cany mg out raids, while he 
monetary reward* work. Despite the 

anyone who captured hi -^(ont? thousand rand) promised to 

Ca ptur* whether dead or^t ° r rCV . €a ^ d '^formation leading to his 

a ive he was never betrayed to the enemy 
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After they encountered Commander Lungada, the superstitious 
belief became entrenched among the South African security police that 
the SWAPO guerrillas (Eendume Domomfitu) had super human pow¬ 
ers. Such characteristics were attributed to Commander Lungada, who 
was also described by the Boers as 'unique' and 'sophisticated'. There 
was a fast-spreading legend among the local population and South 
African police forces that, as part of their training, the SWAPO guerrillas 
were cooked to render them bullet-proof! The lioers became so paranoid 
in t eir search for Commander Lungada that ant-hills or lizards or even 
a onkey could be shot at if found in the direction they thought Com¬ 
mander Lungada had headed. The story of how he out-manoeuvred the 
enem^ was fascinating, The Boers made fools of themselves during their 
so csi e ot pursuits after the Commander, to the extent that on a 
IT" C ^ Cas * or,s evenas ked the Commander himself whether 
, 3 * urt S at l a ! Comrade Lungada, true to his determination and 

e ? 35 3 ^ v c ^" traiT10 ^ combatant, continued with his underground 
nffi^ ' €r ^ Gmu fi«lu-gOmba5he battle, a certain warrant 
..J d Polke Station got wind of the fact that one of our 

was h lU ^ ^K^djera district (near Qkahao, w here 1 

l- 13 C j Ut ^ p ‘ m ' tme eveil i n & the warrant officer and some of 

w l„ tV, r ^ 1 an surrounded the house of Patrick Lungada's brother, 
front i ^ T mander WaS The police warrant officer was in 

™ d men Fatrkk L had taken cover in one 
the wart i n characteristic of Ova mbo homesteads, and shot 

other Thfc ^ C ^ Gad w hen they suddenly confronted each 

away His ^ ^ doWl1 ^ died on the spot w'hile his men ran 

next day, SLi thelocal people 
o,ed and took it to the Okahao clinic, 

midday and^took aw ** the Boers C3me b Y helicopter during 

members of the c ^ ^ C ° rpSe fn ' m the clini ^ ™ ful1 view of the 
went straight to congregation. Typical of the Boers' cruelties, they then 

and seriously injurePatrick Lungada '5 brother to death 
djokwe hospital but sh * W * C She Was laken > unconscious, to Onan- 

from supporting SWAPO _ re P Tes sion did not deteT the people 
popular. In fact, this iva s ju_ f . II1stead il made SWAPO even more 
bcen seen killed by a SWaw?* lime A B °ur police warrant officer had 
an y fear of the white on gUerril,a fighter. People began to Ies* 

superior nor untouchable ^ rCSSOrS an< * to ^ t ^ lat t * ie T were neither 
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25 PatrickItpmho (Lungada), ceremony held ojt 26.4w#K;tf 1990 

to commemorate the 26 August 1966 at lack OH Omugulu-gOmbasht 


Comrade Patrick lyambo Limgada was one of the most heroic 
fighters SWAPO ever produced. He was a great sharp-shooter, fast as 
lightning in action (his Egyptian training officers compared his running 
speed to that of an ostrich), and fearless as a commander. He continued 
to operate clandestinely inside the country for the next 9 years, until 
1974. In that year he returned to exile in Zambia via Angola, leading one 
of the largest groups to join SWAPO in exile — this was after the over¬ 
throw of the fascist regime of Marcello Caetano in Portugal, by young 
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army officers who then allowed SWAPO members to pass through 
Angola to Zambia to join SWAPO in exile. 

Commander Lungada proudly reported himself to the PLAN 
Military Headquarters in Zambia. He presented his 7.6 mm TT pistol to 
his superior, and pronounced that he had accomplished his mission. 
Lungada was the only one of the first group who survived to return to 
SWAPO in exile, and gave a full account of the launching of the armed 
liberation struggle on 26 August 1966, and the political mass mobiliz¬ 
ation of the Namibian people. He had bravely carried out the task when 
many of his colleagues had been captured or killed by enemy forces. 

After Commander Lungada reported himself to the PLAN Head¬ 
quarters, he was sent for further military training to the Soviet Union. 
After he returned, he went back to the battle front and resumed his 
combat duties, but he was later on wounded and sent to the German 
Democratic Republic (GDR) for medical treatment. After recovering, 
e returned to Zambia at the PLAN Military Headquarters. Next, Com¬ 
mander Lungada was assigned to operate from Angola, first at Lum- 
bango and, later, on the battle field. He again engaged with the South 
African occupation forces at a number of battles on the North Eastern 
ront. Then, soon before the UN repatriation, he worked in a new role, 
stx as one of the senior PLAN Commanders, in the SWAPO transit 
camps both in Luanda and Kwanza-Sul, Angola. 


During the implementation of UN Resolution 435, Comrade 
ungada returned with other SWAPO members and was again engaged 
m mass political mobilisation which paved the way for SWAPCTs 
victory. At independence. Commander PxtrirV i ™r*cr*A* the 



ratnck Iyambo (Lungada) on 29 May 1998. 


Group 2 


The three srmmc _ 
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Hamunime. Though Castro was the second-in-command of SWALA, he 
was not trusted with the responsibility of leading the group, and this 
task was given to Lazarus Zachariah (Shakala). 

In February 1966, G2 left Kongwa Training Camp for South West 
Africa. They set off by land-rover and headed west to the Tanzania- 
Zambian border. Like Gl, this group was also to pick up their weapons 
and ammunition at Mbeya, and then enter South West Africa through 
the Caprivi Strip. They undertook their long journey via Lusaka and 
Livingstone and then to Mambova, a village in the swamps of the 
Zambezi River. They spent two days in Mambova waiting for the Zam¬ 
bezi Transport riverboat to arrive. Together with their land-rover on the 
riverboat — which could be seen from miles away — they cruised up 
the Zambezi and docked at Mwandi. Mwandi is a half-way station on 
the Zambian side, while on the other bank of the river is the Caprivi 
Strip, part of South West Africa. G2 then left their land-rover at Mwandi 
and proceeded on the river, with weapons and equipment concealed in 
their baggage. 

The Zambezi boat was scheduled to dock at Sesheke in Zambia, 
where they intended to disembark and cross secretly into South West 
Africa through Katima-Mulilo. But unexpectedly, the boat changed 
course and moved directly towards the South West African side, where 
it docked at Katima-Mulilo in broad daylight. They were expecting an 
attack by the South African colonial police stationed at Katima-Mulilo, 
but their guerrilla training enabled them to mix with other passengers 
on the boat before they stepped ashore. They went and sat under trees 
some 100m from the river, with other local passengers. After a long 
wait, they caught a bus from Katima-Mulilo where the Zambezi River 
cuts north, and then crossed the River back into Zambia at Sesheke. 
They secretly stayed at Sesheke for some time, and made the necessary 
preparations before proceeding along the Zambezi River again to cross 
the Cuando River at Kaunga Mashi into Angola. Eventually they 
crossed the Kavango River again into South West Africa. 

While in Kavango district, they had a direct engagement with the 
South African occupation forces near the Kavango River, west of 
Rundu. They suffered no casualties, but they believed that during the 
battle some enemy soldiers were killed and some were injured because 
the enemy soldiers were not able to take immediate follow-up action. 
However, disaster struck after the enemy sent troop reinforcements 
and eight of them were captured. Comrade Julius Shilongo managed 
to evade capture that day, but he was later captured at Omugulu- 
gOmbashe, on 26 August 1966. 
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The damage caused by ' Castro ' 

One member of their group, Leonard Phillemon Shuuya 'Castro', was 
among the eight G2 captured. Castro was later on released from deten¬ 
tion in Pretoria and sent into exile. But he had been recruited by the 
South African security police in return for a large bribe — they prom¬ 
ised to pay him half in advance and the remaining half upon the com¬ 
pletion of his mission. He betrayed groups that were to follow later; 
some of them were eventually rounded up by waiting Boer security 
men at Katima-Mulilo, and only Castro proceeded to Uukualuudhi dis¬ 
trict, where Commander John Otto Nankudhu and his group, Gl, were 
now located. Castro never informed them that he had been captured by 
e enemy, and he deliberately fed a lot of disinformation to the guer- 
n as as well as to the SWAPO leadership, both in and outside the 


country. 


The damage caused by Castro to our liberation struggle was great 
smce e was also responsible for the arrests of Comrades Ya Toivo and 
Nathanael Homatem and many others in the north. Castro was sent by 
u can security police to approach Comrade Ya Toivo for the 
procurement of dynamite to be used bv SWAPO fr^rlnm fighters 



Wed, convicted and imprisoned for 20 


Castro's missii 


mission did not pnH untU tu^ %. _ /**r * rv^« i 


years on Robben Island. 
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Group 3 

In June 1966, G3 left Tanzania. This group consisted of Commander 
Kaleb Tjipahura; Deputy Rudolph Kadhikua; and S. Kakuambi, 
J. Haiduua, B. Naunjango, Thomas Haimbodi, A. Aluteni, P. Hamalua 
Ndadi, I. Ipinge and Eliader Muatale. Eliader Muatale was later killed 
by combined Portuguese and South African forces. Hamalua Ndadi 
died as they were crossing the Cuando River, while Ipinge was sent 
back to Zambia due to exhaustion. In other words, there were only 
seven who survived the perilous crossing of the Cuando River. 

After crossing the Cuando River, the seven G3 proceeded in the 
direction of western Caprivi on the way to Botswana, and then crossed 
the Kavango River between Maun and Shakawe. After crossing the 
borders into Botswana, they thought they were lucky to get a ride to 
Oshakawe. Unfortunately, the driver of the truck took them straight to 
a police station! They were briefly arrested, but succeeded in convincing 
the police that they were on their way to the South African mines in 
search of employment. They were eventually allowed to proceed to 
their destination. 

Ready for armed struggle 

In November 1966, the first five groups were deployed in three regions 
of our country — Eastern Caprivi, Kavango and Ovamboland. At the 
time when I returned to Windhoek with Comrade Hifikepunye Poham- 
ba on 20 March 1966, putting the lie to the Boers' claim at The Hague 
(International Court of Justice) that SWAPO leaders were self-exiled 
and free to return home without being arrested by South African police, 
our combatants were already inside the country setting up what we 
called 'roving military training camps'. In fact, their task was not only 
to establish bases and undertake the military training of local indivi¬ 
duals and groups to prepare them for the inevitable armed liberation 
stru ggle, but also to recruit new cadres and send them back to their 
homes where they would be ready when called to fight the enemy. 

I later learned how some had fared. For example, one of them. 
Comrade Isak Shoome Elago, evaded capture by staying away from his 
home in the Uukualuudhi district for three years before he was finally 
captured and taken together with others to Pretoria. Until 1972, he 
was held in detention along with the eight survivors of Omugulu- 
gOmbashe and a number of other Comrades from Caprivi, wi ou 
charge or trial, while their families thought that they were dead. 
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Also taken to prison in Pretoria with Comrade Isak Shoome Elago 
was my father Daniel Utoni Nujoma, who at the time was already over 
70 years old, and whose sole 'crime' was being my father. He was in fact 
arrested while he was in Okahao hospital receiving treatment. He was 
first taken to Ondangua, then to Kavango before he was sent to Pretoria 
prison. There he was imprisoned in a small cell where he could not 
move, with ice cold water dripping on his head. As a result he devel¬ 
oped TB from which he later died. 


Trial of the Omugulu-gOmbashe fighters and others, August 1967 

In August 1967, the Omugulu-gOmbashe captives and those betrayed 
by Castro" in the Caprivi district were put on trial. The trial charge 
sheets included a list of attacks on the homesteads of bodyguards of the 
most notorious puppet chiefs, an armed raid (to obtain weapons) on a 
w te settler farm at Kalahari Kroon in the Grootfontein district, and the 
estruction of the police stations and government compound at Oshi- 
ango on 27 September 1966, when the offices and the house of the 

cting Bantu Commissioner' had been reduced to ashes by our 
guerrilla fighters. 

After prolonged solitary confinement and torture, the captured 

brou 8 b * to trial in Pretoria. They stood in the dock, 

T , 4 leaders: Comrades Herman Toivo Ya Toivo, Eliaser 

i e en *' Nathaniel Maxuilili among them. There were 81 names on 

r ee *' Among the first 10 on the list were the names of 

P ° hamba ' M **ton Joseph Mutongolume (now 

NBO a h S,? 3 Kat > ivena (now Head of Public Affairs at the 

Numh?r? ^ UeSMlan8e ~ with mine (Sam Nujoma), as 'Accused 

hv“ e ? e ^ f ° Ur haVe the " either sacrificed their 
bves or retired from the political scene. 

Aaron Ha* h undre ds detained by the police in 1967 were Comrade 
inWnd^T and Gabriel Mbidl who had been my good friends 
had been seized in th remained comm itted SWAPO leaders. They 
h °T 111 ^dhoek Old Location. 

the South Africa 9 ^r / ^ ‘ W ° months before the trial began, 

I err T Sm ACt WaS ha ving been rushed 

-ztEtzszsz ^ rs ? June - The aJ - which was 

courts to sentenr^ „ would have enabled the South African 

to death for actions ™ £reed ° m fi 8h ters and SWAPO civilian leaders 
achons commrtted many years before its enactment. This 
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retrospective clause — extreme by any standards — and the fact that the 
prisoners were taken out of South West Africa and put on trial in a 
foreign country. South Africa itself, gave us a great opportunity to 
convince the world of the criminal wickedness of the Verwoerd regime, 
and of the urgent need for something to be done in defence not only of 
the SWAPO freedom fighters facing death in the dock in Pretoria, but 
also of the SWAPO leaders and activists who had neither been in exile 
nor received any military training. 

The General Assembly of the UN met at a special session from 
April to June 1967, and produced a resolution which set up the United 
Nations Council for South West Africa under United Nations Trustee¬ 
ship. These were intended to be instruments of the 'de jure' Government 
of Namibia, which was the UN itself. The Western powers abstained 
when the resolution was put to the vote, though one by one they came 
to accept both the Council and the Trusteeship. In fact, all Western 
powers came to accept, except Britain, which took nearly 20 years even 
to accept General Assembly Resolution 2145 (passed on 27 October 1966), 
which terminated the mandate to administer South West Africa which 
was given to South Africa by the League of Nations in 1922. 

SWAPO carried out effective campaigns to rally international 
solidarity. Groups and states, mainly OAU Member States, movements 
of Non-Aligned countries, anti-apartheid movements of Nordic 
countries, Holland, the United Kingdom, Australia, Belgium, Canada, 
France, the United States of America — to mention but a few 
intensified their campaigns in defence of those on trial in Pretoria, many 
of whom were faced with a very real threat of the death penalty. 

The defendants were also aided by Comrade Herman Toivo ya Toivo 
(Andimba), who made a historic statement from the dock on behalf of 
all the defendants. This statement was published in many countries, 
adding to support on our side. His statement read (in part): 

"I speak of we because I am trying to speak not only for myself 
but also for others as well, and especially for those of my fellow 
accused who have not had the benefit of any education/' 

He continued: 

My Lord, we find ourselves here in a foreign country, convicted 
under laws made by people who we have always considered as 
foreigners. We find ourselves tried by a judge who is not our 
c °untryman and who has not shared our background. 
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26 Amhmba Tom Herman Vs Toivo, one of the founder members ofSWAPO 

\ptctured in May 19Si>. He was sentenced in January 1968, with 3$ other 
amibians r cm charges of inciting t^voiutwn and armed resistance against 
t le ractsf apartheid South African government and its colonial 
administration of Namibia. 


His statement went on: 

ZttnZ inT^r and ”* ^ Africans ‘^ do not now, and 
laws for ns ir l**! reC( ’® I1lse 5 four right to govern us; to make 
t ^ n ° our country as if it 

P i pcrt> and ns as if you were our masters. We have 
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always regarded South Africa as an intruder in our country. This 
is how we have always felt and this is how we feel now and it is 
on this basis that we have faced this triaL 
. .1 am a loyal Namibian and I could not betray my people to their 
enemies. I admit that [ decided to assist those who had taken up 
arms; ] know that the struggle will be long and bitter. I also know 
that my people will wage that struggle whatever the cost. 

...We believe that South Africa has a choice — either to live at 
peace with us or to subdue us by force. If you choose to crush us 
and impose your will on us, then you not only betray your trust 
but you will live in security for only so long as your power is 
greater than ours. 

My Lord, you found it necessary to brand me as a coward. 
During the Second World War, when it became evident that both 
my country and your country were threatened by the dark clouds 
of Nazism, 1 risked my life to defend both of them, wearing a 
uniform with an orange band on it But some of your countrymen, 
when called to battle to defend civilisation, resorted to sabotage 
against their own fatherland. 1 volunteered to face German 
bullets, and as a guard of military installations both in 'South 
West Africa' and the Republic was prepared to be the victim of 
their sabotage. Today they are our masters sitting in judgement 
and are considered the heroes, and I am called the coward. When 
1 considered my country, lam proud that my countrymen have 
taken up arms for their people and I believe that anyone who calls 
himself a man would not despise them/' 

We were strongly disturbed, having been insulted by the racist Judge 
Ludorf, who earlier on had stated that we were merely innocent 
children misled by communists. However, he later fumed with anger 
during and after Ya Toivo's statement and was very much embarrassed 
because the court was full of diplomats who had come to hear the 
verdict, and some cheered Ya Toivo on when he read his statement. 
Prosecutor Oosthuizen was also visibly uneasy in his chair, as were 
many white senior policemen in court who favoured the imposition o 
the death penalty. 

When the prosecutor argued against mitigation, he stress* t c 
'defiant" character of Ya ToiWs statement, which he described as dis¬ 
playing no proper sense of J remorse' and as maintaining a spirit of oppo- 
sition to the existing arrangements for governing South West Africa. 
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Brave men and traitors 


The case was "The state v. Tuhadeleni and 36 Others". The Judge began 
by reading out the names of those on trial, the charges and the so-called 
"terroristic" activities each defendant had allegedly committed. The list 
of the accused was as follows (names in brackets are combat names): 


Accused No 1 
Accused No 2 
Accused No 3 
Accused No 4 
Accused No 5 
Accused No 6 
Accused No 7 
Accused No 8 
Accused No 9 
Accused No 10 
Accused No 11 
Accused No 12 
Accused No 13 
Accused No 14 
Accused No 15 
Accused No 16 
Accused No 17 
Accused No 18 
Accused No 19 
Accused No 20 
Accused No 21 
Accused No 22 
Accused No 23 
Accused No 24 
Accused No 25 
Accused No 26 
Accused No 27 
Accused No 28 
Accused No 29 
Accused No 30 
Accused No 31 
Accused No 32 
Accused No 33 


Eliaser Tuhadeleni (Kaxumba Kandola) 
John Otto Nankudhu (Koshiuanda) 
Simeon Shihungileni (Kambo) 

Julius Shilongo (Kashuku) 

Lazarus Zachariah (Shakala) 

David Hamunime (Keenongoja) 

Helao Joseph Shityuwete (Kandindima) 
Eino Kamati Ekandjo (Ma-questions) 
Festus Nehale (Ndengu) 

Nghidipo Jesaja Haufiku (Kambua) 

Immanuel August Shifidi 

Kaleb Hanganee Tjipahura (Day by Day) 

Rudolph Kadhikwa 

Abel Shuudeni Aluteni (The Great) 

Bethuel Nuunjango 

Michael Nghifingita Moses 

Mathias Elia Kanjeule (Shimbungu) 

Malakia Shivute Uushona 

John Shiponeni 

Petrus Kamati 

Herman Toivo ya Toivo Andimba 
John Ya Otto Waniipupu 
Jason Mutumbuiua 
Nathaniel Gottlieb Maxuilili (Kayula) 
Matthew Joseph (Jo'burg) 

Jonas Nashivela 
Nathanael Lot Homateni 
Phillemon Kakwalindishishi Shitilifa 
Simeon Namunganga Hamulemo 
Shinima Niilenge (Harakatji) 

Ndjaula Shaningua (Mankono) 

Sakeus Philipus Itika (Oshivela) 

Efraim Kapolo 
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Accused No 34 
Accused No 35 
Accused No 36 
Accused No 37 


Simeon Iitula 

Naftalie Amungulu (Kombandjele) 
Petrus Simon Niilenge 
Rehabeam Olavi Nambinga 


With others unknown by the state, they were charged with conspiring 
to overthrow the white South African Government and the South West 
African administration by violence to replace it with a SWAPO govern¬ 
ment. They were charged under the Terrorism Act, as well as other 
legislation such as the Suppression of Communism Act. 

The proceedings were conducted in Afrikaans and did not make any 
sense to those who could not understand Afrikaans, and no efforts were 
made to either switch to English or to allow the proceedings to be 


interpreted into Namibian local languages. 

During the trial, one of the accused, Efraim Kapolo, died in the 
Pretoria jail from torture. Three others. Comrades Festus Nehale, Petrus 
Niilenge and Jonas Shimueefeleni, died of negligence and mistreatment 
on Robben Island. From 1966 to 1967, two more — one an Omugulu- 
gOmbashe prisoner — were released but later died as a result of torture 
and beatings during their imprisonment. 

Of course, we knew precisely what we were fighting for and did not 
need anyone to tell us how we were going to achieve our independence. 
We, in fact, intensified the armed liberation struggle after the trial, and 
our campaign was well supported by many countries. Ludorf, after all, 
did not impose the death sentence as he had been threatening the 
defendants. Some of our men got life sentences while some were sen- 
fenced to 10 years imprisonment, to be served in the South African 


prison on Robben Island. 

As in any war situation, we experienced some painful setbacks, e 
killing in action of the Head-in-Command of South West Africa Liber 
ation Army (SWALA), Tobias Hainjeko, near Katima-Mulilo in 1967, 
was a severe setback, but his brave actions shooting the warrant 
officer and continuing to fire while his men got away ( ?*** 

People. For the second time a Boer warrant-officer, Grobler, had fallen 
to our firearms, and this was a great encouragement to our com atants 
to intensify the war of national liberation to its final victory. 

We learnt that Grobler was replaced by a son of Mr. Jansen, a senate 
member of Prime Minister Balthazar Johannes Vorster s governm 
Cape Town. Before he left, he told his father to tell 
Vorster that he would not even use his pistol and waste go 
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ment s bullets. He would catch the 'terrorists' with his dog! He thought 
he was going to be chasing 'tsotsis'. He was totally unaware that 
SWAPO guerrilla fighters were well-trained in guerrilla tactics. The 
very morning he landed at Katima-Mulilo Air Strip, he demanded to go 
straight on patrol. Our guerrilla fighters had planted a double-tank land 
mine and, fortunately for us and unfortunately for him, he and his 
dog were blown up, blasted to pieces within a second. There was no 
body to be recovered, only pieces of flesh on the branches of the trees. 
He had not even eaten lunch there. He was given a 'hero's funeral' by 
the South African Prime Minister Vorster, who also invited black South 
Africans to the funeral. But they did not attend, saying that he went to 

fight against the Namibians who were fighting to free and regain 
their country. 


The bravery of commanders such as Patrick Iyambo Lungada at 
Okahao and Tobias Hainjeko at Katima-Mulilo really gave the people 
confidence. They saw that we had firepower similar to that the white 
man possessed, and that led them to join the armed liberation struggle, 
though they had been afraid before. 

Of course, there were informers and traitors, and we were to suffer 
even more, later on, for the actions of spies who infiltrated our forces 
outside the country. As mentioned already, Leonard Phillemon Shuuya 
astro ) was the first of these after the war of liberation was launched. 
i e T\*J we tracec ^ ^e source of the betrayal, apprehended him and 
n over *° the Tanzanian authorities who kept him away while 

struggle continued. Eventually, President Nyerere released him, 
along w!th others who had been held, and he was resettled in Norway. 

a e rw at ^dependence he returned to a free Namibia. 
HainiJT u&ulu'gOmbashe and the death of Commander Tobias 
thp \ We ^ ^h^d the enormity of our losses, and recognised 
mittpp ° Ur strategies. SWAPO Central Com- 

been too 1 ***** CouncU saw that Omugulu-gOmbashe had 

operation! T h COI ^^ ltTat l on of guerrilla fighters. For future military 
smaller m * ^ t0 and to deploy our fighters in 

Police Zone (white ' \i ^ Kavan S°' but also in the so-called 

waronco districts ** Tsume ^- Otavi, Grootfontein and Otji- 

trained and fighterS Were ^ 

mines which we i2d ,* modern weapons, including land 

strategy enabled u« t - VC y a 8 ai nst enemy armoured cars. This 
heavy casualties were ^ wMe ensurin8 ** 
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The support of the people was indispensable. They fed and shel¬ 
tered the freedom fighters, who were indeed their own sons, daughters, 
brothers and sisters. Our fighters were never 'terrorists 7 . If the meaning 
of 'terrorist 7 is to trample innocent people into political subjugation, 
then it was the minority white South Africans who were the terrorists 
— a foreign army and security force determined to crush the spirit 
of resistance of the Namibians, to oppress and deny them their in¬ 
alienable rights to self-determination and independence in the land 
of their birth. 

Continuation on the political and diplomatic fronts 

I spoke at a meeting in London on 26 August 1968, during the second 
anniversary of the launching of the armed liberation struggle, and tried 
to put into perspective our struggle and our hopes for the future. I was 
anxious also to counteract the barrage of propaganda which South 
Africa had kept up ever since the World Court fiasco two years before. 

77 As it is usual with any group which is denied its political rights, 
we in Namibia started to form political movements to fight for 
political freedom and political rights through democratic 
methods. SWAPO is an organization open to all the people of my 
country regardless of race or creed. Namibia is a big country and 
we have room for all Namibians. 

The Namibian question has been discussed, as you probably 
all know, in the debates of the United Nations for more than 20 
years without tangible results, at least positive ones. From the 
UN chambers the ball game reached the International Court of 
Justice. The decision — or should I say indecision? of the court 
is well known to you all. 

In the history of any oppressed people there comes a hme 
when a change is forcing itself forward, and a new stand to 

taken. The problems facing the people will have to be re¬ 
examined and a new strategy solution has to be put into practice. 
Until the judgement of the IQ at The Hague, we did not wish to 
venture into a change, because change was to depend upon e 
outcome of our case. It must be said again as it has sai 
many times before — that we had at least a hope for a positive 
outcome of the case. The final judgement was there ore a 
down and disappointment which snatched all those pes awa Y 

and left us alone. What could %ve do? Wfe could not let our gnef 
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overpower us — now it was up to us to overpower our grief, up 
to us to make a new decision, and to put that decision into action. 
Non-violence had led us nowhere; if anything, it has only 
worsened our plight. The only alternative left was to take up arms 
into our hands and use them like arms that had been used against 
us as long as an oppressor has been in our country. The launching 
of the armed liberation struggle — it was the new solution we 
should put into practice to dislodge the oppressor and achieve 
freedom. 

It would be very wrong of Britain or the USA, and all Western 
countries, to believe that we are just 'frustrated terrorists'. There 
is a struggle for liberation in the whole of southern Africa which 
is fought by the indigenous peoples for their human dignity 
and equality, and it is not communist-inspired, as the white min¬ 
ority regimes of southern Africa use as an argument in order to 
ingratiate the Western countries." 


I appealed to the Western countries: 


...to come on to the side of Africa ... and to start giving moral 
and material support to the just struggle. One of the most im¬ 
portant things is to isolate apartheid South Africa from the rest of 
the world in all respects — rendering her without communi¬ 
cation in any form. 

We from SWAPO can only look ahead to a greater and more 
intensive battle. The solidarity and support from all over the 
world is a major factor, contributing to the positive outcome 
of this battle which is the inevitable end to the oppressors' 
losing battle. 


I pay tribute to all those gallant sons and daughters of 
ami la who sacrificed their lives in the struggle for freedom, 
.especially, think of our freedom fighters — such as those led by 
Comrade Tobias Hainjeko, our people in prison on Robben Is- 
an an pay tribute to all those who were cold-bloodedly 

murdered in Windhoek Old Location in 1959." 

^ 38 President of ^ Republic of Namibia, it v 
an histone and personally moving moment for me to meet with I 

2S2^i B T ld,, ? Bd **“ batUe of Omugulu-gOmbashe a 
emorate the launching of the armed liberation struggle. 
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The foilowing names are those of the comrades who died: 

— in detention at Robben Island: 

1. Festus Nehale, 4 March 1971 

2. Petrus Simon Niilenge, 8 March 1974 

3. Jonas Shimueefeleni, 18 August 1974 

— during interrogation in Pretoria Central Prison: 

4. James Amukuaja, 15 September 1966 

5. Efraim Kapolo, September 1967 

— after they were released from Robben Island: 

6. Immanuel Shifidi (assassinated) 11 November 1986 

7. Kaleb Hanganee Tjipahura (natural causes) 1985 

8. Israel Nashilongo Taapopi (died in Cassinga Massacre) 
4 May 1978 

9. David Shikomba (natural causes) September 1990 

10. Philipus Itika 


My final appeal, spoken at the meeting in London on 26 August 1968, 
was: 

"Help SWAPO and support our liberation struggle, so that we 
can soon come to play our part in a totally liberated Africa!" 


Winning such support now became a major assignment for me. 


♦ ♦♦ 
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The Struggle Intensifies on All Fronts 


From 1966 when we launched the armed liberation struggle 
we also expanded our diplomatic establishment and rep- 
resen tat ion, at the UN in New York and in many other places 
outside Africa. By 1970 we had SWAPO offices in Stockholm, 
London, Belgrade, Moscow, Bucharest, Paris and Helsinki , 
This was to help mobilize the international community. 
SWAPO intensified the political mobilisation too, inside the 
country, and of course the armed liberation struggle, which 
was the most effective against the enemy. 

The decision to go to war, coming so soon after the Inter¬ 
national Court of Justice fiasco, followed by the Pretoria trial 
of SWAPO members in 1968, brought SWAPO much more 
into the limelight. These developments also established 
more dearly the existence of our country as more than just 
an appendage to South Africa called South West Africa. 

The UN was determined, after the ICJ fiasco, to support 
the people of South West Africa in their just struggle for free¬ 
dom and independence. This determination facilitated the 
setting up, in 1967 under General Assembly Resolution 2248, 
of the UN Council for South West Africa, as the *de jure' gov* 
eminent of the country The intention was that the Council 
would administer the country until it achieved its inde¬ 
pendence. South Africa refused to co-operate, of course, an 
the Council was unable to enter South West Africa. Like the 
Special Committee before it, its members could visit only 
countries like Botswana, Zambia and Tanzania, and then 
return to report to the UN General Assembly- 
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27 0ne hundreds of diplomats journeys, Sam Uujoma at Rome 

Airport, in transit to Dar-es-Salmm, 24 July }$&$ 




nm the UN Council for South West Africa came to Dar¬ 
in April m i put to them SWAPO's decision, which was fully 
ppo t Uit m the country, that the name which we in SWA TO had 
b J .if w ^ ur LtJUfltT Y — Namibia — should be officially adopted 

Z —,1 ' T* stron 8 statement, high I ighting the trea tment of our 
awaitinB^h? i ltical leadersor i ‘dal in Pretoria, and the second group 
Afrj * T* ’ aS wtM as the rci 8" of terror that the apartheid South 
Om.iCTi r re ^ me had launched on the country since 

used the n P ° mbdSh u ^ demandctl tha ‘ ‘he Council enter Namibia (I 
S Ut my 8tete " Hrt ) "with or without the co- 

Assemblv AfnCangUVemment io caTrv out r ^ neta! 

Assembly Rcsolunon 2145 (XXi) of 29 October 1966,1 ended: 

ivstem^hirh^ h" Nam,bl ' 1 ls not Against whites but against the 
' " hlCh 5Ub ' U S^ ^e Africans. This Fight will go on until 
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victory is attairitd. Victory ntay be attained without the un 
necessary loss of human life; on the other hand, there may be 
much bloodshed before the final goal is achieved. The United 
Nations must act to avoid this last alternative and this consider¬ 
ation must be the guiding line of the Council as it prepares to 
enter Namibia." 

The name Namibia had been carefully thought out, Kerina had been 
promoting the name Namib r but Namibia was finally named by 
5WAPO, The Council said in its report to the UN Secretary General, 
U Thant: 

"The representatives of the South West African people informed 
the Council that they wish their country to be called Namibia. 
The Council supports this request and considers that the name 
Namibia should be used in all formal references to the Territory. 

The proposal was made by the Council as a whole but it was Mustafa 
Rateb Abdel-Wahab, the Egyptian delegate, then President of the Coun¬ 
cil, who was instrumental in achieving this. He accepted it in Dar-es- 
Salaam, the UN Council adopted it, and took it to the UN General 
Assembly, who formally inaugurated the new name. So it went through. 
Abdel-Wahab was a skilled and effective chairman, and when you ha\ e 
such a chairman you can really get things dune. You can explain pre¬ 
cisely what you want to be done beforehand so that when you appear 
before him and his colleagues, he will already know what your objective 
is, will support you, and see that it is adopted, 

Abdel-Wahab, who later became an Ambassador, was at t is time 
dealing with the affairs of the Fourth Committee. He was a career 
diplomat, going back to the early days of King Farouk. I have seldom 
worked with so skilful a diplomat. Others like him, especially those 
billed in drafting resolutions, were Ambassador Clark of Nigeria, 
Tanzania's Permanent Representative at the UN, John Malecela (who 
later became his country's Prime Minister) and Vernon Mwaanga of 
Zambia, who was very dynamic. At that time the continent was \ tr> 
united as far as the decolonization issue was concerned, so t at w e w eiu 
able to push through some of these far-reaching resolutions. 

The name Namibia was adopted by the United Nations, but some 
newspapers and governments, particularly the Briti* '0\era 
were against It. Their UN delegates accused us of imposing, t e name r 
the people. We did our best to explain the reaison wt? a £ _ 

name Namibia, and the people at home had supports t at £ 
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The Namib Desert had always been our 'shield', keeping colonizers out 
and the slave traders at bay for many centuries. It also ran down to the 
coast, which teemed with fish and which contained our two ports, 
Walvis Bay and Liideritz. It was the source also of our rich diamond 
deposits. All these things, we wrote in Namibia Today (January 1969): 

... constitute such a vivid versatility of the Namib, unknown 
of any other desert in the world. Conceived from these perspect¬ 
ives, the Namib, we believe, is not just a wasted land of dunes, 
but a resourceful region. The natural defence shield, the rich 
fishing ground, uranium, and the diamond fields of the Namib 
are valuable attributes of our national territory. This is the reason 

w y we have chosen to call our country Namibia — the land of 
the brave. 


The United Nations and the Organization of African Unity 
have both embraced Namibia as the genuine name of that nation. 

he adoption of this name by the African nations and the UN is 
m conformity with the principles of self-determination. For, it is 
we, t e people of Namibia, who must ultimately shape our own 
destiny and identity, and we call it Namibia." 


n a dcome a long way since I had set up our first small office i 
Tu’p 8 aam which we shared with our PAFMECSA colleague* 
our t0 ^ ecTetar y"General was a good summary c 

stated* S 3t tHlS Sta8e ’ THe " Workin S Grou P on Political Questions 


amoncTfh a ^ > P €ar ^ at SWAPO is the best organized group 
among the various South West African political movements 

ODer^r 8 l°T S f re SWANU and NUDOSWANUF. SWAPO 
Salaam \vh x? m ^ P rovisional headquarters in Dar-es- 

EXCCUtiVe * based. The 

Salaam is or S anization of SWAPO in Dar-es- 

Pondine to i'^ 0 var * ous factional departments corres- 

“ r™ 1 ■‘'•’"““"'I and agencyorganizations o( 

Er.E' n "" nB ' SWAP ° maintains 

brooches. .1 "'Tr" ca P lta ls- At the moment there are 
and New York Hi m usa ^ a ' A| g iers - Cairo, London, Helsinki 
preeS feaH b ™“ h ' s responsible to the 
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From the testimony of SWAPO leaders it was clear that the 
SWAPO organization is maintained as the nucleus of a gov¬ 
ernment. On the other hand, there was no evidence available 
regarding a similar structure and organization for the other two j- 

political groups with which meetings were held" | 

In the main body of the report there was an endorsement of the armed 


liberation struggle, in so many words: 

"The Council has been greatly impressed by the courage of the 
people of South West Africa and their determination to attain the 
independence of their Territory and is convinced that their efforts 
will lead to the achievement of this objective with the necessary 
and active support of the international community." 

Tanga Consultative Congress 

Though the Council praised our organization there was still much to 
do. We had representatives in many countries, and more and more 
member states were coining to recognize that only SWAPO was fighting 
to free their country from foreign domination, and that only SWAPO 
could really speak for the people of Namibia. We had to put the 
organization on the best possible footing. 

SWAPO held, from 26 December 1969 to 2 January 1970, a consulta¬ 
tive congress at Tanga in Tanzania. The war, from its small beginnings, 
had been going on for three years, but was not, until Tanga, given its 
central position in our strategy. The congress was attended by observers 
from countries which were able to supply us with arms and ammu¬ 
nition, and with military training beyond the level of what we ourselves 
undertook at Kongwa: Algeria, Czechoslovakia, Cuba, China, Egypt, 
Rumania, USSR and Yugoslavia gave us support in ways that Western 
countries, to whom we had put our case for assistance against apartheid 
South Africa, would not. The Congress thanked diem and other coun¬ 
tries, both of the Non-Aligned Movement and the socialist countries. 
It also expressed appreciation for "material humanitarian assistance 
and moral support given to SWAPO by progressive organizations 
and people in Britain, Belgium, Denmark, Finland, France, Holland, 
Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, Australia and the US, to 
mention but a few". 
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29 Comrade Moses Gsroeb, after being elected as a member qfSWAPQ Cm tral 
Committee, being held shoulder high by Comrade Peter Nanyemba, with 
Mishake Muyongo looking on. Tanga, Tanzania, December 1970 


We supported the Palestinians, Vietnamese, Cubans and other Latin 
Americans, "our black American brothers and sisters", and we con¬ 
demned the governments of France, West Germany, the United States 
and Britain for their open assistance to apartheid South Africa in 
Namibia, and in particular Britain* France and the United States for 
their diplomatic manoeuvres at the United Nations for the purpose ot 
sabotaging the Namibian question, thus prolonging the illegal occu¬ 
pation of Namibia by the Pretoria racists " 

This brought us much criticism in the West, as we had not before 
expressed these views so strongly and publicly. But it was also not!Led 
hy observers — as in the American publication Africa Report — that 
there were no genuflexions towards Soviet and Chinese ideologies - 
We reorganized the leadership, electing Bred an Sim b wave, fomitrh 
President of CANU, as Vice-President, with Mistake Muywigo acting 
for this unaccounted-for prisoner of the apartheid South Africa. 
Moses Garoeb, back from his studies in the United States, became 
Administrative Secretary; and Nelengani, formerly Vice I 'resident. 
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was expelled. Kuhangua, now an invalid, was replaced by Garoeb. 
We also elected a National Executive of ten members plus two co¬ 
options, and a Central Committee of thirty. It was decided that the 
National Executive committee members would be based at our Pro¬ 
visional Headquarters instead of being scattered as before. 

Tanga was decisive, in that we re-restructured the party very effect¬ 
ively by electing Secretaries for many new departments, and formalizing 
the activities of the existing ones. They were given specific tasks: the 
Secretary for Education to seek scholarships for our growing numbers 
of students; the Secretary for Information to inform and influence world 
public opinion; the Secretary for Defence to acquire weapons, uniforms, 
boots and all necessary materials needed for us to continue to wage the 
war. SWAPO became much more effective after Tanga. It was there that 
we developed the three-pronged strategy of political, diplomatic and 
military action, and where a much clearer structure was established 
within which the departmental secretaries could carry out their work. 
The salient point of the Congress, however, was its reaffirmation: 

That the armed liberation struggle is the only effective strategy 
to bring about the liberation of Namibia. 

That the Namibian people have already accepted the armed 
liberation struggle as an inevitability in our struggle for self- 
determination and national independence. 

That SWAPO shall leave no stone unturned, give up no ground 
gained and shall spare no life when called for, to make Namibia 
free and independent within the shortest possible time." 


The South West Africa Liberation Army (SWALA) was renamed 
People's Liberation Army of Namibia (PLAN) and the Chairmanship of 
the Military Council as well as the post of Supreme Commander was 
given to me as President, with Peter Nanyemba as Secretary for Defence 
and Transport. 

ruJ anga had d ° ne mUch to raise *« P^file of SWAPO in the armed 


I, - - wine ui V/ Ul UIC Oiiiiv- 

liberation struggle. The endorsement wp h*A rp<-pippA i>ip UN 
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"That the United Nations recognize SWAPO as the only true 
representative movement in Namibia, and must give direct 
material and moral support to SWAPO to carry out the armed 
liberation struggle in Namibia." 

To carry out the war against South Africa we had not only to ensure the 
continued supply of arms and support from our allies and to be 
internationally recognized as representing the people of Namibia: we 
needed to be able to carry out the war both from within Namibia and 
from across its borders. At that time the only point where Namibia 
touched an independent African country capable of supporting us was 
the eastern end of the Caprivi Strip — and that country was Zambia. 
Botswana on our eastern border was infested with South African agents 
and under extreme pressure from Pretoria: they could do little to assist 
us at that stage. One of the achievements of Tanga was the behind-the- 
scenes talks with Zambia which prepared the way for the moving of our 
Provisional Headquarters in Tanzania, which was so distant from 
Namibia, into the territory of our Zambian neighbour. 

In July and September 1970 we lost two key figures in our history, 
both of whom I personally mourned. They were Chief Hosea Kutako, 
the father of our freedom struggle, and President Gamal Abdel Nasser 
of the United Arab Republic, a firm friend who was committed to our 
cause and was able to assist us in the outside world. He had shown con¬ 
fidence in SWAPO from an early stage. I cabled the United Arab 
Republic government: 

"The world has lost a great man and all those who fight for 
freedom and human dignity have lost a brother in the struggle. 
The people of Namibia join you in mourning President Nasser s 
tragic death." 

I also attended President Nasser's funeral in Cairo. It was well attended 
by statesmen from all over the world. These included the British Foreign 
Secretary, Sir Alec Douglas Home, despite the bitterness that had once 
existed. Home had visited Namibia briefly in 1969 and expressed himse 
as satisfied with the apartheid South African administration, despite die 
UN position and the human rights issues involved. Any bitterness we 
may have felt towards Britain over this has similarly passed away 
Nasser had inspired us in Namibia as far back as 1956 w n e 
fought against the British, French and Israelis after he had taken over 
*e Suez Canal. When we read about the fighting, in the newspapers m 
then South West Africa, we were firmly on die Egyptian side. ez 
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war united and mobilized the Egyptian people. North African leaders 
like Nasser, and others in Asia, politically inspired those of us in the 
colonised and occupied parts of Africa. 

Chief Kutako's instructions to me to get the apartheid South Africa 
out of our country were not in any way cancelled by his death. I felt my 
responsibility was made even greater by it. We held memorial services 
and meetings to honour Chief Hosea Kutako in many places. In the 
United Nations building in New York, in due course, a very impressive 
sculpture of Chief Hosea Kutako was put on permanent display. The 
driving force in getting this done was the Reverend Michael Scott, who 
won the support of the Fourth Committee for the presentation of the 
bust. Money was raised to offer it to the UN, as numerous countries 
have done with other gifts. 

Our strength outside the country was matched internally. PLAN 
had improved weapons. 'Bazookas', rocket launchers and land mines 
were playing their part as groups of trained guerrillas entered the 
country. The work that had gone into the organization of OPO and the 
continued work of SWAPO in the face of growing Boer oppression bore 
fruit in the response to the Contract Workers' strike call that went out on 
13 December 1971. 


We had planted the seeds in fertile ground, which had already been 
prepared by workers fighting for their rights against employees who 
treated them like slaves, or worse. When I first gave evidence to the 
Fourth Committee at the UN, in 1960,1 told them about the fish-canning 
workers of Liideritz, whose action had been forcibly broken by the 
authorities. I paid specific tribute to one of them, who had lost his life 
in the clash. Many more had suffered and died, their deaths often 
unrecorded, and the 1971-2 Contract strike was the outcome of all their 
effort and suffering. 

Over a two-month period the strike brought out 20,000 workers in 
all types of employment. The Contract strike was partly organized 
underground by our members and we sent funds to strikers from 
outs.de, though the name of SWAPO was kept out of the strike, by our 
ecision. The demand was for an end to the SWANLA semi-slave 
Contract system, and though this was not achieved, the Government 

conditions^" *° sorne improvements in pay and 

fwbidh which far surpassed these improvements 

.]! y |l K *?* ?!?k* l ? lewottgIsun hed in their hatred of the Contract slavery 
system). Out of Tanga had arisen new structures: such as the Women's 
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Council and the Elder's Council which brought together and gave 
recognition to these members, always highly respected in our society; 
and the Youth League, which like them was a self-governing organ to 
Central Committee approval. The Youth League both helped to launch 
the strike and was itself made a local reality by its role in organizing it. 
While internal leaders like Maxuilili, Meroro and Ya Otto were banned 
or in prison, a new generation of students and workers took over much 
of their duties. Their dedication was needed in the face of increasing 
government oppression, particularly in the State of Emergency declared 
in Ovamboland in February 1972. Meetings were banned, as was the free 
movement in and out, and indefinite detention without a warrant of 
arrest was legalized. The Emergency also gave greater authority to the 
puppets, whose role had been increased with the implementation of the 
Odendaal Commission's plan, despite strong opposition from the 
United Nations. These apartheid South African manoeuvres strength¬ 
ened support for SWAPO and increased the number of people who came 
to join SWAPO to wage the armed liberation struggle. 

The imposing of bantustans, and the ending of the strike, made peo¬ 
ple realize that no change could come except through the armed liber¬ 
ation struggle. That was the only hope of the people as a whole. There 
were a few individuals who benefited from the deceptive bantustan 
scheme. They were paid a lot of money, like the chiefs in the Caprivi 
Strip who were getting about R3,000 a month, and some Herero chiefs 
who were paid R2,000 a month. But other chiefs who were not support¬ 
ive of the bantustans, like the Nama chiefs, including Comrade Hendrik 
Witbooi, were paid nothing at all. 

The local chiefs in the Kaokoveld were divided in such a way that 
within each 30 square km there was a chief and sub-chief who were put 
on the apartheid South African payroll to report constantly on the 
movements of SWAPO guerrilla fighters. The South African troops 
were there and they recruited the local people, the Ovahimba and 
Ovatjimba, but the guerrillas were still very effective there and the 
South African troops were often routed. 

The actions of the puppet bantustan chiefs, like Kambonde and 
Uushona Shiimi, also brought attention to what South Africa was guilty 
of - for example, the flogging of SWAPO members by the chiefs' 
courts, which was brought to the world attention by the Anglican 
church in 1973. But it was the armed liberation struggle that was always 
the most effective: it brought people to SWAPO and created hope for a 
better future for all oppressed Namibian people. 
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Outside the country, however, it was the Contract strike which 
focused attention on Namibia in quite a new way Our campaign had 
grown from petitioning the United Nations and the World Court to 
come to our rescue to world-wide anti-colonial lobbying in support of 

our guerrilla campaign. Both of these had to be organized outside Workfi 

Namibia. 

The strike represented an important stage in our struggle and 
was immediately recognized as such by the worldwide trade union 
movements. It brought great sympathy to our cause in many countries. 

A huge new constituency now saw SWAPO as a grassroots party made 
up of the people of Namibia and not, as South Africa lied about us, just 
as exiled politicians claiming to speak for them. It was a vital factor in 
preparing SWAPO to enter the world stage, with a renewed confidence 
and determination to fight, and with the international community 
on our side. 
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The Contract strike had major effects within the country and 
brought much attention to our cause beyond the UN and the 
OAU Member States, NGOs and individuals. As South 
Africa's bantustan policy was enforced and its security 
forces were increased to suppress PLAN activities, SWAPO 
became more and more the focus of the people's hopes. But 
South Africa, since the World Court fiasco in 1966, was even 
more scornful of the UN and world opinion than before. 
Malan's slogan about the Boer Government's attitude to 
Namibia had been "ons sal nie buk nie!" (We will not bow). 
And Verwoerd and Vorster kept up the same arrogance. 

They told their fellow whites and puppet-chiefs that they 
had wiped out PLAN, the SWAPO military wing, and that 
they had full control in Namibia. They claimed that the 
Odendaal Plan was being carried out successfully and that 
the people of Namibia would soon be separated in nine 
ethnic bantustans, ruled by their own people though under 
Pretoria's control, leaving no room for SWAPO to succeed. 

We knew that only military force and mass political 
mobilization backed by the support of the people woul 
force South Africa out of Namibia. This would not come 
about through pitched battles and the gaining of territory by 
conquest alone. We were prepared to use guerrilla tactics 
which in the end could be so effective that South Africa 
would realize that it had more to gain by getting out ttian by 
remaining, spending huge sums of money, and losing the 
lives of their young men in defending the possession o a 
country whith they knew was not theirs. 
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Our mission in many countries, our constant presence at inter* 
national conferences, and the annual series of meetings at the OAU, the 
Movement of Non-Aligned Countries and the UN General Assembly, 
increased worldwide support to our cause. The Contract strike had 
drawn the support of the trade unions and brought world wide support 
from non-governmental organizations which also rendered financial 
and material support to the striking workers in Namibia. 

My colleagues and I travelled worldwide in campaigning and 
organizing support for Namibian self-determination. In addition to the 
time spent with my Comrades in SWAPO Health and Education 
Centres and with PLAN combatants at the battlefields, I spent a large 
part of each year in the air, in hotel rooms and conference halls. I found 
this routine of constant travel exhausting, until I had taught myself how 
to diet and relax to the best advantage. We worked to ensure that in 
every conference there was a resolution passed in support of the 
struggle of the Namibian people. 

South Africa, with the support of Britain and France, did not recog- 
nize t e UN Council for Namibia, and many Western countries con- 
tinued to trade with South Africa and Namibia in violation of UN 
reso utions. We realized that the UN's reputation was at risk, but we 
consi ered our own military and political campaign to liberate Namibia 
o e ar more effective. We kept up our three-pronged strategy, com- 
rning political mass mobilisation in Namibia, work on the diplomatic 
1 1 !!°! ate a P ar ^ e *d white minority regime at international 

dTfeat^he enem™ ed Uberati ° n stru 8§ le as the only effective way to 

** was P u * *° me that the case against South Africa 
* „ . b ^ ou § ht hack to the International Court of Justice, we were 

the hh* T .. aVOUr °f tbis * Only five years before we had experienced 
favour h f! U ^ e .°^ e W°ricl Court not only to give a judgement in 

Now to J 1 h° w hVCT 3 iud 8 ement at 311 — five years of hearings, 
reversed^ * or an Advisory Opinion, when in 1966 the Court had 
distraction see med not only pointless but also a 

the wSTr !! 3ttIe that had to * f ought. The application to 

pltAe^'T^^^b^^thesLrityCc^dl, which 

^ consequences for states of the 
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In 1968 the Security Council had called on South Africa to end the 
illegal trial of our 37 guerrillas and SWAPO leaders in Pretoria and 
condemned its flagrant defiance of UN authority over Namibia. 
The General Assembly had also then proclaimed that "in accordance 
with the desires of its people. South West Africa will henceforth be 
known as Namibia". 

The following year, South Africa's only response having been to 
push through the Odendaal Plan, the Security Council at last recog¬ 
nized the termination of the mandate by the General Assembly and the 
illegality of all South Africa's actions since General Assembly Resolu¬ 
tion 2145. The same year it called on member states to refrain from deal¬ 
ing with South Africa acting in the name of Namibia, and demanded 
South Africa's withdrawal. In 1970 this resolution — No 276 — was 
strengthened and made even more specific. Resolution 276 also set up 
an ad-hoc committee which recommended that the question be taken 
back to the World Court. 

We had supported and lobbied hard for all of these resolutions, and 
Britain and France had abstained in the vote on all of them, with the 
United States and Finland also abstaining on the 1969 'withdrawal 
resolution. It was in fact the Finnish ambassador to the UN, Jacobsen, 
and Vernon Mwaanga, the Zambian Ambassador, who told us that they 
had done much research and were sure that the judgement was going 
to be in our favour because of the composition of the bench. Still, we 
opposed the making of the application because of the previous injustice 
of the World Court in 1966 and we really did not want to have anything 
to do with it. There had been political pressure throughout the world 
after what I called the "mockery of justice" of the ICJ in 1966. Nobody 
trusted the Court after that. We made a tremendous lot of propaganda 
against it and against the plan of going back to it for an opinion in 1970. 
But the composition of the judges had indeed changed, and there was 
not the manoeuvring among South Africa's friends at the Court that 
there had been previously. 

On 27 January 1971, South Africa told the Court that it was willing 
to hold a plebiscite to determine "whether it was the will of the rnhabi 
tants that the Territory should continue to be administered by South 
Africa or should henceforth be administered by the United Nations 
They proposed that this plebiscite be jointly supervised by themselves 
and the Court, represented by a committee of independent experts. 

We still very much doubted the capacity of the Court to hand down 
an opinion in our favour. Nevertheless, we responded in favour o 
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plebiscite, though not of South Africa's joint supervision of it. 

I called a press conference in my office in Dar-es-Salaam two days later 
and announced our acceptance of the idea, pointing out that: 

"The proposed 'plebiscite' can be genuine only if carried out 
under the following conditions: 

1. A general climate of peace, harmony and free political activity 
must prevail throughout the country to ensure the participation 
of all Namibians irrespective of race, creed or colour, in a 
'plebiscite'. 

2. Noting that Namibia is presently under South African military 
occupation, a genuine 'plebiscite' can only be carried out if all the 
South African troops and police are withdrawn from Namibian 
territory. 

3. The unconditional release of all Namibian political prisoners 
currently imprisoned on Robben Island in South Africa as well as 
those now being held in Namibia. All must be returned to their 
country as well as all Namibians currently in exile without risk of 
arrest, detention, intimidation or imprisonment. 

4. The dismantling of all bantustans which aim at dividing 
the people on an ethnic basis; and that such a 'plebiscite' be con¬ 
ducted on the principle 'one man, one vote'. 

5. That such a 'plebiscite' be conducted under the supervision of 
the United Nations and the Organization of African Unity." 

The UN could mobilize over a hundred member states, including super 
powers, to force South Africa from Namibia in so many ways, if it had 
only the will to do so. But we had only one way forward, and I ended 
by putting it as strongly as I could, in these words: 

In conclusion, I would like to reiterate that as long as South 
Africa remains in Namibia, SWAPO will continue to wage the 
armed liberation struggle — indeed to intensify it until Namibia 
is free and independent." 

Negotiation might have been possible on some of these conditions. 
We were confident that, given what we later called a "free and fair" 
p e isate, South Africa s rule would have been overwhelmingly 
eon emned by the voters. The South Africans were deceived by their 

an d by the attitude of their puppets, to 

think they could win such a plebiscite. 
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They managed to convince many journalists that even if there was 
opposition from the Hereros and the others in the south, the Ovambos 
would vote solidly for South African rule. After five years, SWAPO 
was known by everybody in Namibia, from the very old down to young 
children. The SWAPO challenge by armed liberation struggle aroused 
the people, especially in the north, to the awareness of the goals we 
were fighting to achieve. 

In the first week of February 1971, all the judges expressed them¬ 
selves against the plebiscite, and a possible turning point was passed. 
But we reached another one on 21 June 1971, when the Court gave its 
Advisory Opinion as to the legal consequences of South Africa's con¬ 
tinued presence in Namibia: 

"The Court is of the opinion: (1) that the continued presence of 
South Africa in Namibia being illegal. South Africa is under obli¬ 
gation to withdraw its administration from Namibia imme¬ 
diately and end its occupation of the Territory." 

Thirteen judges were in favour but the British and French judges voted 
against this first clause. The Court was further of the opinion, but with 
Sweden and Nigeria also voting against, as they disagreed on the 
strength of the obligations of member states: 

"(2) that Member states of the United Nations are under obli¬ 
gation to recognize the illegality of South Africa's presence in 
Namibia and the invalidity of its acts on behalf of or concerning 
Namibia, and to refrain from any acts and in particular any deal¬ 
ings with the Government of South Africa implying recognition 
of the legality of, or lending support or assistance to such 
presence or administration; 

(3) that it is incumbent upon States which are not members of the 
United Nations to give assistance within the scope of the United 
Nations to give assistance within the scope of paragraph (2) 
above, in accordance with United Nations decisions regarding 
Namibia." 

The 20,000-word opinion cleared up many matters. The two that were 
most important were that the Security Council, unlike the Genera 
Assembly, had the power to enforce the withdrawal of Sou 5* 
from Namibia, and that UN member states had to comply with UN 
Security Council resolutions even if they had voted against em 
even if they were not members of the Security Council. 
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Though we had opposed a court action, the Advisory Opinion was 
a victory for our cause. South Africa bitterly attacked the Court, with 
wild accusations that the Court had been 'packed' against South Africa, 
and declared that they rejected the ruling 'in toto'. Among the judges 
who had voted for all three parts of the Opinion were those from the 
United States and Spain as well as the President of the Court, Sir 
Zafrullah Khan of Pakistan, who had stood down in 1966 and had thus 
helped to bring about the deplorable non-decision of 1966. 

Some of our advisers pointed out that the claims South Africa and 
the British and French judges made for the wrongness of the Opinion 
were based on an idea of international law which was going out of date 
and did not take into account the new international structures. 

I gave an immediate response to the ruling: 

"We welcome the ruling of the World Court. The question of the 
legality of South Africa's presence in Namibia can no longer be 
used as a political tool in the United Nations or any other inter¬ 
national forum. Moreover, the Opinion gives moral support to 
the struggle of the Namibian people." 

I quoted the Vice-President of the Court, Judge Ammoun of Lebanon, 
who said in his separate opinion: 

The struggle continues for the purpose of asserting, yet once 
more, the right of self-determination, more particularly in south¬ 
ern Africa and, specifically, Namibia. Indeed one has to recognize 
that the right of peoples to self-determination, before being 
written in letters that were not granted but won in bitter struggle, 
had first been written down with the blood of the peoples, in the 
finally awakened conscience of humanity." 

SWAPO National Chairman David Meroro said, on the same day in 
Windhoek, that: 


'The solution to the Namibian problem remains primarily with 
die dedicated efforts of SWAPO and secondly with those of the 
international community." 


e of the new developments that followed the Opinion insid< 
Namibia was the setting up in November 1971 of the Namibia Nation* 
Convention (NNC), consisting of SWAPO and eight smaller parties 

ica to working for independence and against the South Africa: 
bantustan policy. 
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The judgement was also very soon followed by an important move 
by the black Lutheran churches in Namibia, which had the full approval 
of SWAPO and helped to bury forever the idea that South Africa was 
ruling us with our consent. This took the form of an Open Letter to B. J. 
Vorster, the South African Prime Minister. It was prompted by the 
World Court decision. 

The letter dealt with South Africa's assault on human rights in 
Namibia, on the race policy which slighted and intimidated 'the non 
white population', with the Group Areas Act and bantustans which 
denied freedom of movement, with the lack of freedom of speech, the 
denial of the vote, so-called "job reservation" (colour bar) and with the 
slave Contract system. The church leaders called for co-operation with 
UN to "seek a peaceful solution to the problems of our land and see to 
it that Human Rights be put into operation and that South West Africa 
may become a self-sufficient and independent state". 

Bishop Auala of the Ovambo-Kavango Church and Pastor Gowaseb 
of the Rhenish Mission Church in the south then met Prime Minister 
Vorster in Windhoek in August, with other church leaders. Despite 
Vorster's verbal attacks on them, they did not alter their position. This 
confrontation between the black churches and the South African 
government greatly reduced the authorities' credibility and greatly 
strengthened our case internationally. 

Even though the Court application came out in our favour, and 
strengthened our position at international level, the British Government 
again did not want to accept the Advisory Opinion. They said that 
South Africa's occupation of Namibia was not illegal, again using an 
other word 'unlawful', which means the same. But even Britain could 
not vote against the Security Council Resolution No. 310 that followed 
the 1971 Advisory Opinion and, with France, Britain abstained again. 

For SWAPO, that meeting with the Security Council added a new 
dimension to the diplomatic front, and also was soon to provide me 
with the most important platform I had ever occupied. 


♦ ♦♦ 
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What made the turning point of 1971 most real for SWAPO 
in a political sense was when 1 was invited to address the 
United Nations Security Council on 5 October 197L This 
was also a historic moment, since I was the first African 
liberation movement representative to be so invited, and 
then only after all the African members of the Council had 
made application in the correct way as there were very strict 
rules governing procedure in the Security Council. 

The South Africans were opposed to my being invited and 
were angry when the invitation was issued. They wanted to 
speak themselves too, but they were called upon only to 
petition, like anyone else* We sat in our seats despite the 
South African protests, since, along with the UN Council for 
Namibia, we were the main participants at the meeting- 
We were supported also by the UN Committee Against 
Apartheid and the Committee on Decolonisation (popularly 
known as the 'Committee of 24'). The Security Council mem¬ 
bers were overwhelmed by this and South Africa had to give 
way. After they had read their petition, they were told to 
withdraw, while we remained seated. They then had to 
occupy seats at the side of the council chamber. This was a 
major tactical victory for SWAPO in the eyes of Security 
Council members, and the South Africans sank even lower 
because of the status granted to SWAPO. South African 
Foreign Minister Hilgard Muller was less aggressive thanhis 
predecessor Eric Lou w, and made fewer enemies, but he had 
a hopeless task in trying to defend a case for which there was 
no defence. The whole world was against apartheid yet 
had to go on defending it. 


2D5 
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JO Sam Nujoma , seated as a speaker tri UN Security Counts session. 
New YorC 5 October 197} 


The South Africans had almost no friends. Even the British did not 
want to be seen talking to them and anyone who wished to deal with 
them made yure they did so in dark corners, unobserved. By contrast, 
our reputation stood high. It was a real achievement at the diplomatic 
level for us to address the Security Council and did much to foster the 
cause of Namibia's independence. 

Address fi? the Ifni fed Nations Security Council , 5 October 1971 

Remembering my finit appearance as a petitioner to the Fourth Com¬ 
mittee of the General Assembly in I960, when my colleagues and l 
were very much subordinate to the delegates of this Committee of the 
General Assembly, I had good reason to begin my speech by referring to 
privileges in life that should be accompanied by particular solemnity 
The privilege that this august body has bestowed upon me as the first 
freedom-fighter to be accorded this opportunity is indeed one of such 
privileges”. 
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The session had been cat led to took at ways of enforcing the many 
General Assembly and Security Council resolutions in the light of the 
1CJ Advisory Opinion, which had unequivocally staled that "'the con¬ 
tinued presence of South Africa in Namibia being illegal South Africa 
is under the obligation to withdraw its administration from Namibia 
immediately and thus put an end to its occupation of the Territory"- 
It is interesting to look at the speech again today as a statement 
of SWAPO's position on many issues at that early stage of our full 
emergence cut to the world stage I quoted the Nev? Vi>rk Ttffies to intro¬ 
duce the main point of my address, to which all else w as subsidiary 
It had said: 

'With this historic 13 to 2 verdict, the Court has cleared away the 
legal and political fog that for years obscured the status of the 
former German colony" 

If must be recalled that from the early days of petitioning. Chief Hosea 
Kutako r his representative Michael Scott and those who followed later 
had invoked Article 39 of the UN Charter under Chapter VII ("Action 
with respect to threats to the peace, breaches of the peace and acts of 
aggression"). This empowered the Security Council to "determine the 
existence of any threat to the peace, breach of the peace, or act of aggres¬ 
sion" and to decide on the use of Articles 4'i (sanctions, diplomatic boy¬ 
cott) or 42 (action by forces of member states) "to maintain or restore 
international peace and security". 

Now at last, in the wording of a UN Resolution it was declared that: 

"South Africa's continued illegal presence in Namibia constitutes 
an internationally wrongful act and a breach of international 
obligations and that South Africa remains accountable to the 
international community for any violations of its international 
obligations or the rights of the people of Namibia/ 

and secondly that: 

"any refusal of the South African Government to withdraw from 
Namibia w r ould create conditions detrimental to the maintenance 
of peace and security in the region " 

I therefore put a strong emphasis on Chapter VT1 in my main appeal as 
I w ent on: 

"Thus, the Namibian people and the peace-loving people of the 
world have won the legal contest. Now it is up to the Security 
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Council to live up to its responsibility. The United Nations is con¬ 
fronted with the most determined and most serious onslaught on 
its principles since the Organization was set up. Therefore the 
Security Council, as an organ which has been conferred with the 
primary responsibility for the maintenance of international peace 
and security, should and must not fail to take authoritative and 
decisive action. 

This time, we are not asking for declaratory statements which 
have no effect on the illegal occupation forces. On the contrary, 
we are imploring this august body to take concrete and imme¬ 
diate action under Chapter VII. In that Chapter, Article 39 enjoins 
upon the Security Council the duty to determine the existence of 
any threat to peace, breach of peace, or act of aggression, and to 
take appropriate action." 

I had to say that the only people who doubted whether conditions for 
invoking Chapter VII existed were the major Western powers, though 
the 'legal fog' had cleared for them, too: 

"They do so not because the situation in Namibia does not threat¬ 
en international peace and security but because they want their 
agents in South Africa to continue to provide them with cheap 
labour, which results in enormous profits for their investors." 

I went on to point to South Africa's aggressive stance and the threat it 
posed in respect for international law: 

"How can the situation in Namibia be described as peaceful when 
South Africa is arming itself to the teeth with the most advanced 
weapons of destruction? How does one explain the fact that today 
the South African army is fighting in Angola, Mozambique, 
Namibia and Zimbabwe? How does one explain the constant 
threats made against independent African states? For instance, 
Vorster threatened President Kaunda in the following terms: 'We 
will hit you so hard that you will not forget it/ Lastly, what is to 
become of international law if the countries represented here can 
ignore with impunity any interpretation of law that is not in their 
favour? Where are die advocates of 'law and order'?" 

I welcomed the stand taken by the Government of the United States in 
accepting the 1CJ Advisory Opinion as stated by Secretary of State 
William Rogers in the General Assembly, adding: 
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"We hope the United States will follow up this responsibility 
with appropriate measures to end South Africa's illegal occupa¬ 
tion of Namibia." 

Much of the speech was refutation of the claims made by the South 
African Foreign Minister, Hilgard Muller. I showed that his economic 
facts and figures "had no bearing on the lives of the Africans; that, as in 
South Africa, everything in Namibia was geared towards benefiting the 
whites at the expense of the Africans; that, in any event, it was 
independence we wanted; and that 

"we will never be wooed by roads, hospitals, schools and so 
forth, as long as South Africa remains on Namibian soil." 

To rebut Muller's arguments that his Government was "making deter¬ 
mined efforts to bring the peoples of South West Africa towards self- 
government", I called these efforts " a gross abuse of the noble concept 
of self-determination and a euphemism for apartheid". 

Quotations from the Open Letter of Bishop Auala and Pastor 
Gowaseb on the subject proved my point, and, after their eloquent 
words, the simple scorn of a group of students at Ondangua was 
extra ammunition. They had said, as reported in the Namibian press: 
'Ovambos would rather suggest to Vorster and company to create 
'Whites tans' for Germans, Afrikaners and English, elsewhere but not in 
Namibia". 

I attacked Muller's claims on wages, his comparisons between 
Namibia and other African countries, and on education (on which my 
quotations from Verwoerd, who had created 'Bantu Education', spoke 
volumes). On education, in particular, I was able to strike a positive 
note, which was much quoted later. Published versions of the speech 
headlined the positive part of the education argument: SWAPO 
EDUCATED MORE NAMIBIANS THAN SOUTH AFRICA IN 50 
YEARS": 

"Mr Muller conveniently omitted to mention the system of Bantu 
Education.... for very obvious reasons. The fact is that education 
for whites is free and compulsory, whereas the same cannot be 
said of the education of the Africans. In more than 40 years of 
its maladministration of Namibia the white Government of 
South Africa dismally failed to prepare our people by not pro¬ 
viding them with meaningful education which would ena e 
them to run a modem government when Namibia becomes 
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independent Bantu education certainly cannot prepare us to 
handle the complexities of modem establishments. 

That does not mean that we ourselves have been idle. I am 
pleased to state here that SWAPO has educated more Namibians 
than South Africa has done over the past 50 years. Through our 
initiatives I am proud and happy to announce that in the past 10 
years we have educated 25 engineers, four medical doctors, in¬ 
cluding the first Namibian woman doctor, seven lawyers and more 
than 35 holders of university degrees in various fields. To some 
those figures may appear modest and insignificant. To us, who 
have been denied so much for so long, it is a record of which we 
are justly proud and which we are determined to improve upon. 
Our sincere thanks must go to all those countries—both members 
and non-members of this organization — which generously gave 
scholarships for our people to undertake further studies. 

It is our hope that they will continue doing so in the future/' 

On the subject of our demand for independence and for human 
rights, I again referred to the Open Letter, telling the Security Council 
that: 

'the impact that Open Letter had on the white population of 
Namibia was as traumatic as it was hysterical. The same impact 
was felt in South Africa. The Prime Minister of White South 
Africa, John [Johannes] Vorster, flew to Windhoek and had a 
four-hour confrontation with a delegation of eight led by the two 
courageous spiritual leaders. They were threatened and intimi¬ 
dated but they firmly stood by the Open Letter they had sent to 
the Prime Minister. They also reiterated their stand in rejecting 
the condemnation of the local whites, who could not understand 
their Government" s failure to silence these spiritual leaders once 
and for all/" 

Mr Muller had cited the Onguediva Training Institute in Ovamboland 
as an impressive complex" of high school, teacher training and trades 
1 countered Onguediva was a perpetual source of trouble 
for foe South African occupation authorities, and that the biggest of 
its many anfi-Govemment demonstrations took place after the ICJ 
Advisory Opinion. This demonstration forced the South African 
^foonfes to dose down foe institution, expelling hundreds of stu¬ 
dents. Onguediva, which I called "a symbol of the new nationalism" 
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had also suffered from the expulsion of many students for refusing to 
accept Afrikaans as their medium of instruction, which came as a 
profound shock to the South African authorities. Similar demonstra¬ 
tions have taken place at the Augustineum High School in Windhoek, 
where 70 students were expelled only last week". This was nearly five 
years before the Soweto uprising on the same issue. 

My colleagues and I had agreed that my speech should be hard 
hitting and should deal with the South African claims that we were 
"better off under the South Africans", that chaos would follow when 
they left and that the economic structure would collapse. In dealing 
with these claims, I made very specific references to the whites, as on 
many other occasions: 

"SWAPO of Namibia therefore wishes to reiterate that we recog¬ 
nize the contribution that all people in Namibia, including those 
who came as settlers from Europe, must make for the general 
well-being and prosperity of our country. The white people have 
nothing to fear as long as they play a constructive role in the re¬ 
construction of the country." 

Before ending my speech I made a declaration, 

"in the name of the people of Namibia, that unless this august 
body acts decisively to secure the withdrawal of South Africa 
from the international territory of Namibia, we shall have no 
alternative but to continue the armed liberation struggle with 
greater intensity. We do not love bloodshed, but when we are 
dealing with a Government like that of South Africa which 
believes in violence and bloodshed we must be prepared to meet 
it on its own terms. Our struggle may be long and protracted, our 
struggle may be bloody and costly in terms of human life; it is 
a price we are prepared to pay for our independence. 

We had much to thank the OAU iot and I concluded by expressmgour 
gratitude to the President of Mauritania, who had spoken on o 

the entire OAU member states, and the five foreign ministers wi 

and "through them to die entire OAU member states . 

Despite the intensity of the armed struggle going on in S° u m 
Rhodesia and over the Portuguese counter-insurgency 
Angola, Mozambique and Guinea-Bissau, the speech drew mudhattten- 

tion to our cause among governments such as those o t_ ^ 

countries, especially the Nordic countries, which had been uncertain m 
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their attitude to us. Within two or three months, what I had said about 
the Namibian people's economic sufferings and the new spirit of 
resistance in the country was borne out by the great Contract strike, 
which though not organized in the name of SWAPO, we had helped to 
organize underground. The strike further aroused world opinion in our 
favour and helped us to mobilize support in many countries so that we 
were able to hold the first international conference on Namibia, in 
Brussels in May 1972. 

Brussels Conference , May 1972 

We had continued always to attend conferences relevant to our cause, 
however much travelling this entailed. If Namibia could be on the 
agenda, we would make certain to attend. We would always prepare a 
resolution in advance, having found out the nature of the conference 
and judged what aspects of our struggle it could accommodate. Some¬ 
times we would have to accept that we could not call for support for the 
armed liberation struggle, so we would seek to make other political or 
diplomatic gains. There was a growing list of Security Council and 
General Assembly resolutions and it was always a task to work for their 
implementation through gaining support at international meetings. 

The major conferences I would attend myself, sometimes perhaps 
for only part of the time, to add strength to our delegation at a particular 
point. As the leader, what I had to say would get more of a hearing than 
the words of other representatives of SWAPO, and, however exhausting 
the ceaseless travel this involved, I would be there. Namibia was 
still surprisingly unknown and it was very important to lose no chance 
of getting our cause supported in whatever part of the world this could 
be done. 

We had made real progress, however, and it became clear that we 
were in a position to convene our own international gathering. The 
effect of the Contract strike had been to cause many socialist and labour 
parties to become interested. We received tremendous international 
support in Brussels, and for the first time in Western Europe. There 
were many international figures there, such as the former Indian For¬ 
eign Minister, Krishna Menon, who had supported Namibia at the 
United Nations from the beginning, and Lord Caradon, who had been 
Britain's Permanent Representative at the UN, to mention only two. 

Much of the work for the Brussels conference was done by a Belgian 
National Committee in which a lawyer friend to SWAPO, Paulette 
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Pierson-Mathy, played a leading part. But the actual initiation of 
the conference was our work, as was the raising of the necessary funds. 
I travelled to many countries to get this support — sometimes coming 
away with only $500US, but sometimes with $10,000. And so we suc¬ 
ceeded in getting the conference funded and organized. 

We saw Brussels as a centre of Western Europe activities where we 
felt it was essential for us to make a greater impact, since, as I put it at 
the preparatory meeting held in Brussels in February, it was necessary 
to "build up public opinion in countries like Great Britain, France, West 
Germany, whose governments are assisting — through financial, eco¬ 
nomic, political and military aid — the racist regime of South Africa, in 
suppressing the aspirations of the African people in Namibia to self- 
determination". 

We had the support at that early stage, not only of Belgian com¬ 
mittees representing political parties, chiefly the Socialist Party, trade 
unions, churches, and lawyers but also the patronage of the heads of 
state of Egypt, Senegal and Mauritania, Yugoslavia and Romania, and 
Guyana. By the time the conference opened in May, six more African 
heads of state had become patrons, including our oldest supporters in 
Africa, Tanzania and Zambia. 

Brussels was a very valuable meeting, coming as it did after the 
Advisory Opinion and the Contract strike. In addition to government 
representatives and those of the UN and OAU, it collected in one place, 
for the first time, many who had never had such an opportunity to 
concentrate on the objectives before us and to share ideas and plans of 
speeding up the implementation of UN Security Council and General 
Assembly Resolutions on the decolonisation of Namibia. 

It also brought together many of our leading SWAPO members, 
including some who had not previously experienced international 
arenas. As at all successful conferences, much was achieved outside e 
main chamber, though the standard of the main address was very high 
and the resolutions effectively made the points we wanted emp as 
It also brought together supporters from non-governmental organiz 
ations—established ones such as the Namibia Support Committee and 
Anti-Apartheid Movement of Britain, but also new ones from o er 
European countries and America, who had been alerted to e s *^f**^ 
in our country by the Contract strike. The liberation movements o 
Africa, Zimbabwe, Angola, Mozambique and even from Asia and 
America were present The Afro-Asian People's Solidarity 
did good work in mobilizing many groups to which it was a 
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We had become skilled in managing such conferences. We ensured 
that the resolutions we drafted were put beforehand to the heads of 
delegations. They were given their own copies, so that when the resolu¬ 
tions came up the delegations would be well aware of them and give 
them their support. Brussels went entirely to our satisfaction. It had 
been our own initiative, we had raised the money and had worked well 
with the Belgians and others who had done the local organizational 
work. 

I dosed the conference on 28 May by re-emphasizing its four basic 
aims, which were achieved in varying degrees. Even the second of these 
had some success, if only with the smaller countries: 

"(1) To internationalize the case of Namibia and remind the 
world, the Western world in particular, that the question of 
Namibia is an international responsibility and to remind them 
of the support this involves towards the Namibian people. 

(2) To encourage Western European countries to rethink their 
present relations — political, economic, military etc. — with 
apartheid South Africa as regards the international territory of 
Namibia. 

(3) To gain support — political, moral and financial — for 
SWAFO and the struggling people of Namibia. 

(4) To formulate resolutions which will help in finding ways 
and means of gaining independence and freedom for Namibia." 

I came away from Brussels with a strong impression that our profile had 
been greatly raised by the conference. 

The 1971 Advisory Opinion, the Contract strike and the growing 
strength of our guerrilla forces gave us a new claim on the international 
community to join with us in the struggle for national independence. At 
Brussels we had taken a major step to mobilise public opinion against 
South Africa's illegal occupation and towards decisive action by the 
international community. 



♦ ♦♦ 
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SWAPO kept the success of the Brussels Conference and 
our heightened profile at the United Nations in perspective. 
We remained masters of our own destiny. We knew that we 
had to keep up the struggle militarily, politically and diplo¬ 
matically or the world would leave us to some sort of 
accommodation with South Africa. Up to the mid-1960s this 
could have happened within the terms of the mandate, or 
some bastardised form of it, had not South Africa under 
Verwoerd been so provocative and hostile, even to its friends 
at the UN. 

In the early 1970s events took a new turn with the demise 
of Verwoerd, knifed to death by a parliamentary attendant in 
1966. His successor B. J. Vorster, a very different character 
set out to fool the world into thinking that South Africa 
meant to give Namibia its freedom. We had seen enough of 
the UN, and the influence of South Africa's trading partners 
there, to know that he could be successful there if we and our 
friends in the OAU and the Non-Aligned Movement did 
not fight back. 

At the same time, the struggle for majority rule in Zim¬ 
babwe was going on, and in that instance the Africans 
had the former colonial power, Britain, to take their part, 
however reluctantly in the case of some British politicians, 
against the Ian Smith regime which had made a Unilateral 
Declaration of Independence (UDI) for Southern Rhodesia in 
November 1965. British public opinion was very strongly 
against UDI and would not allow Smith to get away wi an 
"internal settlement" using Bishop Muzorewa and other 
political stooges in Southern Rhodesia. 
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By contrast to Zimbabwe, Namibia had no world power like 
Britain to contend on our behalf directly with South Africa, but we 
were fortunate that the Secret ary-Generalship of the United Nations 
had come into the hands of Dr. Kurt Waldheim, with whom I had a very 
good understanding. 

In February 1972, Secretary-General Waldheim was invited by the 
Security Council to "initiate as soon as possible contacts with ail the 
parties concerned". Their objective was to seek ways of compelling 
South Africa to comply with UN resolutions on Namibia. Not only was 
Vorster's government arrogantly flouting UN resolutions, but they 
were also hastening the process of setting up Bantus tans in Namibia, 
and also repressing SWAPO opposition with detentions and harsh 
treatment. The so-called "Proclamation R17' was issued in February 
1972, putting Ovamboland into a state of emergency. Many of our 
people were savagely treated by the police, the puppet chiefs and their 
bodyguards. 

The only factor capable of keeping up the political morale of the 
people at this time was the impact of our PLAN fighters, who attacked 
police and puppet installations and personnel across northern Namibia, 
showing that, despite the ending of the Contract strike, the fight was 
being intensified. 

I met Kurt Waldheim in Geneva on 29 February 1972 and had a long 
talk with him at the Inter-Continental Hotel, Besides describing the 
worsening situation in Namibia, 1 highlighted the positive signs on our 
side — the Open Letter from the church leaders and the workers 
solidarity in the Contract strike. The reality of South African rule 
made crystal dear by the expulsion of the Anglican Bishop Winter and 
two assistants, which was timed "so that they are conveniently out of 
the way for your [Waldheim's] visit". Most of Namibia's Anglic* 15 
were in Ovamboland and Bishop Winter had been able to penetrate the 
news black-out while on his pastoral visits there. First his permit to g° 
to Ovamboland was withdrawn and then his residence permit-1 waS 
also able to show the Secretary-General the letter smuggled out of 
Robben Island prison, cataloguing the cruelties and hardships inflicted 
on die SWAPO prisoners illegally held there by the apartheid South 
African regime 

1 urged him not to allow his visit to be interpreted as a softening 
of UN attitudes towards South Africa and to meet Namibians, however 
m uch t he South Africans tried to stop him, including those on 
Eobben Island and in Ovamboland. 1 told him he must meet not only 
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government-paid chiefs and headmen but also ''workers who are on 
strike, missionaries and ordinary citizens, who are not hand-picked by 
the South African illegal administration". 

Our position with regard to the UN was quite unequivocal. I said: 

"We can only accept full and total independence for Namibia 
now. Our resolve to take up arms in 1966 came after the let-down 
by the international community through the International Court 
of Justice. We want to emphasize that we will continue to fight for 
our freedom where international action leads to no result until 
we have achieved our independence." 

The South Africans did not get the better of Waldheim as they had with 
Carpio and De Alva ten years before. He was of a different calibre 
altogether. Although he was with the South African foreign minister 
Muller during the three days he spent in Namibia in March, and with 
Vorster and others in Cape Town, he never lost sight of our point of 
view and did not allow himself to be tricked by the South Africans. 

In his memoires, In the Eye of the Storm (London, 1985) Waldheim 
recalls Vorster's words in the South African parliament that if he 
[Waldheim] wishes to come to South Africa to act as a mouthpiece for 
the extremists of the OAU and others ... he will be wasting his time. 
Waldheim goes on: 

"The talks proved fruitless. I had insisted that I should visit Nam¬ 
ibia, and my hosts fulfilled that commitment in minimum fash¬ 
ion. I was flown to the northern province of the territory, adjacent 
to the border with Angola, where I met representatives of the 
Ovambo, the largest single tribal grouping. They complamed of 
frequent incidents involving South African troops, to which the 
government rejoinder was that its military operations were 
necessary because of the terrorist activities of SWAFO. I found 
the atmosphere extremely tense... The authorities were reluctant 
to take me to Windhoek, because as my other contacts told me, 
they feared that local groups would stage demonstrations against 
the government and its policies. I insisted that I could not re ^ n 
to New York without interviewing their representatives. e 
facilities provided were minimal. My visit was not announced in 
advance and I was put up in a small, almost unknown 
Meetings were arranged with the local groups in a room at^ 
airport shortly before my departure. I was far from happy about 
such treatment... Many had travelled from distant parts of the 
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territory to see me. In the limited time available I could do little 
more than listen. I was sufficiently encouraged to recommend on 
my return the appointment of a United Nations representative to 
Namibia to explore the possibilities of a peaceful solution." 


Waldheim later told me that when he left Cape Town after attempting 
to negotiate with the South Africans, something like a communique was 
issued. On returning to New York he found that the South Africans had 
changed the wording — it was different from the text that had been 
agreed. He called his colleagues and pointed this out to them. But it had 
already been issued. This was one of the many ways in which the South 
Africans tried to frustrate the UN. They were very clever at this though 
it made them deeply distrusted and disliked there. On this occasion no 
real damage was done, except to anything that might have been left of 
the South Africans' reputation for straight dealing. 

Waldheim and I met again on 22 May 1972 in New York, where I was 
visiting at the invitation of the Security Council's Ad Hoc sub com- 
mittee on Namibia. He reported to the Security Council: 


I informed Mr. Nujoma of the results of my contacts with the 
Government of South Africa and of my visit to Namibia. Mr. 
Nujoma subsequently conveyed to me the views of SWAPO, which 
were that a peaceful solution of the problem of Namibia could be 
found only on the basis of total withdrawal of South Africa's 
administration from the territory and acceptance of Namibia's 
right to independence and national sovereignty as one entity." 


In July 1972 the Security Council endorsed his recommendation th 
contact with South Africa be continued since Vorster's govemmei 
seemed to be willing at least to discuss our independence, which r 
South African government had ever done before. But what Waldhei 
meant and what Vorster meant by "self-determination" differed total! 
as Waldheim quickly found out. 

A Special Representative, Dr. Alfred Escher, a career diplomat fro 
Wlth n ° UN ex P erience ^ was appointed to negotiate c 
2ieim s behalf, after South Africa had objected to many othe 
proposed to* the task. When I met Alfred Escher in Cairo I knew at om 
. u . initiative was doomed. I found him typically conservatb 

m ^ views ami realized that he was useless to our cause. He spei 
*** Africa, and a week in Namibia where he hz 
W ******* 38 Ya Otto, Meioro and Maxuilili. 1 

spite of this he allowed himself to be deceived by the South African 
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who talked about independence "after experience of self-government 
without making it clear that this 'self-government' would be regional, 
i.e. in the bantustans. They even appeared to entertain the idea of one- 
man-one-vote", but again this would apply only to the bantustans 
elections. Escher was particularly unsuited to his task as, in our talks 
with him, he appeared to accept South African views of Namibian 
"tribes", characterizing some as more "advanced" (and worthy of self 
government) than others. The Ovambos would, in his view, be best off 


under European "tutelage". 

Waldheim wrote that Escher "fell into a South African trap". When 
Escher told Vorster that he believed that the majority of Namibians 
wanted "a united independent Namibian to be established with United 
Nations assistance", they induced him to initial a document recording 
his talks with the South African point of view. Specifically, he approved 
the idea that the inhabitants of Namibia should gain experience in 
'self-government', on a regional basis, before self-determination could 
be exercised. This was the thin end of the wedge for introducing the 
'homelands' (bantustan) policy while retaining restrictive legislation, 
particularly on freedom of movement, in order to check the infiltration 
of SWAPO personnel from neighbouring Angola and Zambia. Escher s 
action was construed as nothing less than a United Nations endorse 
ment of the policy of "separate development" — that is, apartheid. 

Sadly, Dr. Escher made a mess of things. We had to denounce him, 
once we discovered that he was trusted by the South Africans and that 


they knew he was sympathetic to them. . 

Any doubts as to South Africa's real attitudes were in 

February 1973 when the South African parliament debated the "!>ve - 
opment of Self-Government for Native Nations in South West Africa 
Bill". It was now obvious to all that "self-government on a regiona 
basis" meant dividing the country into bantustans, with an ecor ' or J' lC 
ally and politically dominant white so-called homeland an us 
keeping South African control. We learned later that Vorster w ^f^ e 
offering the whites in Namibia some form of annexation o tr 

land" (which, as defined by the Odendaal Report, was arger in 
than all the other "homelands" put together). . + . 

We had succeeded in making it an absolutely fix p 
negotiations that Namibia should retain complete .*** ' 

and it was as much on this issue as on any other that . ^ pn d of 

^ unanimously agreed to end Waldheim s negotiation a 
1973. The General Assembly and the UN Council for Namibia 
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already both called for them to be ended. South Africa was protected at 
this time only by the intervention of the United States, Britain and 
France, who stopped their expulsion from the UM by exercising a triple 
veto in the Security Council. 

The scrapping of the negotiations meant that Vorster had now 
succeeded in turning even his friends in the UN against him. It was also 
a diplomatic victory for SWAFO, but one that we regretted because of 
the role that Waldheim had played, in good faith. He not only worked 
hard for Namibian independence, but we also found him very sincere. 
Whenever I intended to see Waldheim, whether in New York at the 
headquarters of the UN or elsewhere, he would give preference to 
my appointment and I would spend more than an hour with him. He 
genuinely had Namibia's interests at heart. We never found him arro¬ 
gant or unhelpful. His appointment as Secretary-General had indeed 
been backed up by African delegates, who made up a big number 
If you have the African countries' support, then you have to pay atten¬ 
tion to the African issues. We had campaigned for Waldheim when he 
was Austrian permanent representative at the UN. We talked to the 
other African delegates and we became a dose friend of his. He never 
let us down. 

The Waldheim years at the UN were good for us in other ways and 
bad for South Africa. The day after the Security Council ended Wald¬ 
heim's negotiations, the Genera] Assembly voted to recognize SWAPO 
as the "authentic representative of the Namibian people". This had 
already been done by the QAU and was a logical step as South Africa 
began scheming to develop ways of imposing its bantustan puppets as 
spokesmen for Namibia. 

That same week the first appointment of a UN Commissioner for 
Namibia was made. There had been several "acting" commissioners 
since the post was created in 1%7, along with the UN Council for 
Namibia, but they could not perform effectively without full powers- 
The choice, which we heartily endorsed, was Sean MacBride. Ho was a 
very- brilliant lawyer, with experience as a former Foreign Minister of 
Ireland. He knew what he was doing and was extremely good at it. He 
the type of man who, if he believed in something, could not be 
deflected and would pursue his course. So far we were concerned, he 
always took the right course. He had been involved in international 
politics, he was a member of the International Commission of Jurists 
and had been head of Amnesty Internati onal . 
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31 Sam Nujoma with first UN Comm iss timer for Namibia. Sean MacBridt, 

pictured on the front cover of an issue of the official S WAPO organ, 
“Namibia Ti>dm{". Lusaka, SepiemberiOetober 1974 
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The profile of the UN Council for Namibia had been raised during 
the negotiations and it became even more prominent with MacBride as 
Commissioner. He did not find it easy to work with the Council mem¬ 
bers, however, and was sometimes openly critical of them, such as of 
what he called their "going on safari" when ihey travelled as a body to 
collect evidence, at great expense. 

His energy brought quick results, and we went along with his ideas 
since he was dearly far more effective than the usual slow-moving UN 
commit lees we had w r orked with for so long. He set up the UN Institute 
for Namibia, in Lusaka, and the Nationhood Training Programme in 
New York to produce the essential personnel to administer the future 
independent Namibia, where the education of black Namibians had for 
so long been shamefully neglected. 

Through his legal background he was able to organize lawyers to 
work out the terms of decree — called 'UN Decree No, l on the Natural 
Resources of Namibia' — to protect the country's natural wealth by 
requiring exporters to be licensed by the UN Council for Namibia This 
provided a lever for member states on the Council and others to bring 
companies contravening the decree to court in their countries. The 
main target was the Rossing Uranium mine, against which action was 
initiated after the decree was endorsed by the General Assembly. 
It was not thought that a British court w ould enforce the decree. One 
reason was that Britain did not recognise the authority of the Council 
for Namibia as the de jure government of Namibia — a status MacBride 
more than anybody had achieved for the Council. Britain did not in fact 
accept the termination of the mandate under General Assembly 
Resolution 2145 (196b) until 1974 when Prime Minister Callaghan at last 
agreed that the mandate was no longer in force, and then because South 
Africa itself had repudiated it. 

V\e made further progress in our international standing through the 
goodwill of Kurt Waldheim and the energy of Sean MacBride- UN radio 
transmitters carried broadcasts into Namibia reporting on the progress 
towards the liberation of our country. Namibia was admitted, through 
the Council to the World Health Organization (WHO) and was invited 
to sessions of the International Labour Organization and International 
Civil Aviation Authority In these various bodies our SWA PO members 

play ed key roles in Namibian delegations which accompanied the UN 
Council for Namibia. 

insidt Namibia, SWAFO participated in the National Convention, 
create in 19/2 out of the parties opposed to the South African 
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apartheid regime, We were always in favour of unity, and supported the 
National Convention until it became inactive. Some elements wanted 
only the limelight, so we left. The freedom struggle was really carried 
out single-handed by SWAPQ, inside the country as well as inter¬ 
nationally. 

Throughout these Waldheim years we stuck dose to our old friends 
and supporters in the GAU and I w r as able to show them at the Addis 
Ababa summit in April 1973, w'hich Waldheim also attended, a large 
amount of South African war materials w hich our forces had recently 
captured, some of the materials being of NATO (North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization) origin, despite the arms embargo imposed by the UN. 
I quoted a PLAN war communique of 23 April 1973: 

The SWAPO freedom fighters captured the following war items 
— Belgian-made FAL 308 and light machine guns of the same 
origin; British-made Bren light machine guns and ammunition; 
radio transmitter Serial No 3537, Model TK 28- A2; First Aid bags 
containing anti-snakebite serum, aromatic chalk with opium, ban¬ 
dages, syringes, military uniforms and many other materials. 



32 PLAN combatan is inspecting captured enemy weapon* a tfd s upphes 
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Other events that I reported there, and at the UN Council for Namibia 
meeting in Lusaka in 13 June that year, included South African cross- 
border raids into Zambia, the blowing up of the ELOK church printing 
press at Oniipa in northern Namibia, the arrest of Comrade John Ya 
Otto and eight SWAPO members who were leading a demonstration 
against the Ovamboland bantustan proclamation, and the conditions in 
which our prisoners on Robben Island were being illegally held. 

But it was not all a story of our sufferings. I was also able to tell the 
OAU and the Council of our victories on the battlefield in the five 
regions in which we were operating; of SWAPO combat actions far 
south of the war zone, such as, in March 1973, the attack on the govern¬ 
ment administration building in Katutura township outside Windhoek 
and the cutting of its communications with the city of Windhoek. 
The growth of militancy in the church communities had also added a 
new dimension. I told the Council: 

'"The entire religious community, as it were, rallied behind the 
national cause. This in turn gave a moral and political inspiration 
and impetus to the students' and youths' resistance against the 
occupying colonial regime." 

The new element in the struggle did not yet involve Namibians, as 
I put it: 

"Because of the heavy losses sustained by the enemy at the hands 
of SWAPO freedom fighters, the Pretoria regime was forced to 
recruit black South Africans into its armed forces. Mr. President, 

I would like to stress that this is the first time in the history of the 
white racist South Africa of this new element of forcing blacks to 
kill blacks [which) will undoubtedly result in serious conse¬ 
quences in southern Africa." 

A time would come when Namibians would be drawn in too, first 
through so-called counter-insurgency forces, like Koevoet ('crowbar')/ 
and later, through conscription into the South West African Territorial 
Force (SWATF). It is one of the victories of peace that the warlike killing 
of Africans by other Africans ended, in Namibia, at independence. But 
it continued in South Africa, with die evil influence of Vorster's action 
in 1973 being felt in the undercover operations of former Koevoet, 101 
Battalion and other such personnel, in promoting the internecine 
slaughter which has so tragically, and intentionally, hindered progress 
towards non-radal democracy in South Africa. 
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Waldheim, speaking in Zambia at this time, had said that "The 
frontiers of freedom and the spirit of the brotherhood of man end at 
the Zambezi river". Though hopes had been raised by these first 
serious, direct negotiations between the UN and South Africa, we knew 
that much suffering lay ahead of us before that frontier was to reach the 
Orange River, but that unforeseen events lay ahead too, such as one of 
great importance which was to occur in Angola the following year. 
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Dr Kurt Waldheim had done his best for Namibia, using the 
full authority of his office as UN Secretary-Genera I to 
negotiate as instructed by the UN Security Council with the 
South African regime on the question of the Namibian peace 
settlement. However, the South African negotiating team 
were devious and dishonest, as he soon learned, and he also 
lacked the support of the United States, Britain and France to 
enforce his demands. South Africa knew that the UN would 
stop short of mandatory sanctions, for fear of damaging the 
Western economies — especially those of Britain, Canada, 
West Germany, France, Switzerland, the USA, and other 
NATO (North Atlantic Treaty Organization) member states 
whose citizens had heavy investments in Namibia and in 


South Africa itself. 

Our military efforts had increased and the South Afri¬ 
cans' military presence was growing, particularly in e 
Eastern Caprivi, which was still a vital point of entry for 
PLAN fighters. SWAPO's popularity had grown, both at 
home and in the international scene. Even Britain, w c 
had always kept SWAPO at arm's length, made a friendly 
approach to us, donating funds to the UN Institute for Narn 
ibia and encouraging contact, through their L igh 

Commission as well as in London. 

South Airica was conscious of a real threat o comp e e 
isolation if UN demands were completely ig 1 ^ 
started to step up the bantustan programmes. e jg 
menting of Namibia had been totally unacceptable 
UN had thrown out the Good Offices' Commisuon s report. 
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and hostility to South Africa was much greater in the 1970s than it had 
been in 1958. 

The real attitude of the Bocth was made dear by their response to a 
world outcry in 1973 at the imptjsition, by the chiefs' courts in the north, 
of floggings of political activists. Women were flogged as well as men, 
and they suffered terrible pain. The Minister of Bantu Administration 
and Development (as 'Native Affairs' was renamed by Verwoerd)said 
that these floggings were "an old custom of the tribe and the Minister 
wants to have nothing to do with it". Flogging of that kind was in fact 
introduced by Native Commissioner Major Hahn 'Shongola' (who 
himself habitually carried a whip) in the 1930s. The administration was 
forced by the bad publicity to put a stop to the floggings, which were in 
fact carried out on the orders of the South African police. 

In spite of much that had gone our way, I still felt that we were 
fighting an enemy of great power and that, despite the friends and allies 
we had attracted, we were still at a great disadvantage. Our people could 
enter the country as guerrillas or on political missions, but only with 
very great difficulty, and our members outside remained few. The 
geographical isolation of Namibia remained almost complete: South 
Africa to the south; the so-called 'Skeleton Coast' (the Narrub Desert) 
and the great Atlantic Ocean to the west; to the east the Kalahari Desert 
and Botswana, whose Government dared not to provoke South Africa 
by letting us through; and to the north, the Portuguese colony of Angola, 

Then, quite out of the blue, on 25 April 1974, a group of army officers 
seized power in Lisbon, overthrowing the Gaetano regime and 
announcing that all Portuguese colonies in Africa would be given their 
independence. This was a complete break with Portugal's past. At a 
single stroke its 500-year imperial exploitation of Africa was over. 
The young officers of the Armed forces Movement had seen the waste 
and destruction of the past 13 years of war in Angola, Mozambique and 
Guinea-Bissao, and their disillusion with Portuguese posturing as an 
imperial power quickly spread to the ordinary Portuguese soldiers- 

It was also a complete break with our own more recent history- 
Now we had an open frontier — 800 km long — to the north. Our geo¬ 
graphical isolation was over. It was as if a locked door had suddenly 
swung open. 

I realized instantly that the struggle was in a new phase — as did 
our enemy Prime Minister Balthazar Johannes Vorster and the main 
operator for Western interests at the time, Dr. Henry Kissinger. 
For us the new phase meant that, given a harmonious relationship 
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with the new Government of an independent Angola, we could at 
last make direct attacks across our northern frontier and send in our 
forces and weapons on a large scale. The simultaneous collapse of 
Portuguese rule in Mozambique opened another front which South 
Africa would have to defend on its eastern flank. Already the war of 
liberation was raging in Zimbabwe, and the Limpopo River was no 
longer the secure frontier it had been for so many years. South Africa 
would be weakened by being so over-stretched, while we would be 
greatly strengthened by the proximity our forces would soon have to 
recruit Namibians wanting to take up arms to fight against the foreign 
racist forces occupying our motherland. 


First across the border 


The first group to cross the border, at Oshikango in May 1974, was led 
by John Ya Otto and included my three sons, Utoni, Ndeshipanda and 
Nefungo, along with 12 others, most of them also from Windhoek. They 
were guided by the legendary PLAN fighter Patrick Iyambo Lungada, 
Our men were all amazed at the welcome they received in Angola 
from the Portuguese soldiers, whose leaders sent us messages through 
them. It was Portuguese soldiers who had rebelled against the regime, 
and they received our SWAPO members, so recently their enemies, 
with open arms. The South Africans telephoned to tell the Portuguese 
to try to kidnap those crossing the border, but instead the Portuguese 
protected them. Our men were surprised when the Portuguese offered 
them food and invited them to eat in restaurants where whites had pre¬ 
pared food for them. Some of our men were straight from the war zone 
and knew that the Portuguese had been collaborating with the Boers. 


It was all very strange. 

Crossing the border was a very tough journey neve e ess, on oo 
at first, then by bus to Huila and on to Sa de Bandeira (later Lubango) 
from where they took a train to Vila Luso. Here their troubles began 
again. They were detained there while more parties arrived an were 
held with them by the Portuguese authorities. Eventually, John^Utto 
managed to negotiate with the Portuguese to allow them 1*> p 7 

truck to Zambia. They were by then about 300 strong, ey 
U P at Musuma while clashes between the forces of MPLA ati 
Front for the Liberation of Angola) and UNITA (National Unionfortihe 
Total Independence of Angola) went on about them, an an 
threatened to blow them to pieces. 
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Their funds ran out and they had to sell their clothes to buy food. At 
last they travelled the final 100 km to Kalabo where the Zambian 
Government proposed to treat them as ordinary refugees and to keep 
them at Maheba, under the control of the UNHCR (United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees) and the Zambian Ministry of Home 
Affairs. Fortunately their whereabouts became known to the SWAPO 
Provincial Headquarters in Lusaka. 1 protested at once to President 
Kaunda, making it clear that these were not refugees but were recog¬ 
nized by the OAU as members of SWAPO, fighting for the liberation of 
their country. Dr. lyambo Indongo travelled to the camp and arranged 
for the Namibians to be moved to Lusaka, after a four month stay. I met 
my sons and the rest of the group at last, and scholarships or military 
training were organized for all of them. 

These early groups were followed by a constant stream. They 
were mostly from Ovamboland, it being more difficult for those from 
Windhoek and the central and southern regions of the country to get 
past the South African security at Tsumeb and Oshivelo. Oshivelo 
had been created to prevent people from travelling to the border areas 
from the rest of the country. South Africa tried to stop this exodus from 
the country because they knew that all taking part were on their 
way to join SWAPO. Soon their numbers ran into thousands. We had to 
open a temporary office in Katanga province, with Peter Tsheehama as 
our representative, to assist those who came through Angola and Zaire 
(DRC)by rail. 

Militarily we quickly took advantage of the open frontier and 
moved small groups from Zambia to carry out attacks into Ovambo¬ 
land. In January 1975, Angola's three rival movements signed an accord 
by which, among other provisions, MPLA, to which we stood closest, 
opened an office at Ondjiva (formerly known as Pereira d'Eca), only 30 
miles north of the frontier, and through which Namibian groups 
travelled. By July 1975 we were attacking SADF (South African Defence 
Force) convoys on the Namibian side of the frontier and making 
our first strikes against the Calueque Dam on the Kuncne River, 
inside Angola. This led to South African raids on MPLA and the 
permanent guarding of the dam by the SADF. The Angolan war was 
under way, with MPLA, aided by its Cuban allies from October 1975* 
under threat from South African forces and what was left of FNLA 
(National Front for the Liberation of Angola), with UNITA armed 
and aided by the South Africans and the American CIA (Central 
Intelligence Agency). 
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The 'Chipenda Column ' meets MPLA/Cuban firepower 

The so-called 'Operation Zulu' of the South African army column, with 
FNLA and UNITA units, moved into Angola, taking Benguela, Lobito 
and Novo Redondo. The 2000-strong force, known as the 'Chipenda 
Column' after its FNLA commander, was in a strong position when, in 
November, the Portuguese authorities simply abandoned their former 
colony. The High Commissioner and all their military personnel left, 
announcing the ultimate transfer of sovereignty to the people of Angola. 

Cuban reinforcements arrived in the nick of time, and early in 
December 1975 the South African /FNLA/UNITA forces were stopped 
at the Queve River, two hours' drive from Luanda, after a part of the 
column was ambushed with the loss of at least 200 troops and many 
armed vehicles were destroyed and captured. For the first time the Boers 
and their surrogates tasted the firepower of the 122-mm rocket- 
launchers from MPLA and Cuban allied forces. PLAN was only margin¬ 
ally involved but we learned that the South African troops, FNLA and 
UNITA surrogates were rooted out up to Kunene Province as they could 
not face the MPLA / Cuban firepower. 

By 26 March 1976, MPLA and Cuban international forces had driven 
all South African forces and UNITA / FNLA out of Angola. They blamed 
the Americans for not honouring their promise to support them, and 
Holden Roberto of FNLA for his unreliability before the final encounter 
in which they were militarily humiliated and suffered heavy casualties. 

Meanwhile the so-called Chipenda Column, together with Mobuto- 
Zaire troops led by the CIA, reached Caxito River which is only 30 km 
from the centre of the city of Luanda. Their purpose was to capture 
Luanda in order to install Holden Roberto as die first President of Ango 
However, the CIA-led Zaire and FNLA troops were attacked while 
crossing the Caxito bridge, and some panicked and fell into the nver 
Holden Roberto was present at this battle, and it was repo y or ' e ° 

the journalists also present — and who had actually been issu an 

invitation card to attend the inauguration of Holden Roberto — ^_* one 

of the rocket-shells fell close to Roberto's feet. This frightened^ so 

much that he retreated all the way from Caxito River to Kinshasa. Zaire. 


Angola — an independent sovereign state 

At the time the Portuguese High Commissioner departed Ango 
ceremoniously for Portugal, the MPLA armed forces 
President of MPLA Dr. Antonio Agostmho Neto proclaimed Angola 


an 
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Independent Sovereign State on 11 November 1975 f [e became the first 
President of the People's Republic of Angola. 

We could see the South Africans' lack of both political will and mili¬ 
tary power, and the morale of our PLAN forces rose to new heights, just 
when we needed as many recruits as possible from the thousands of 
Namibians entering Angola to join SWAFO- 

The Americans turned against Vorster's government at this time, and 
the US Senate passed the so-called Clark Amendment in November 1975, 
forbidding US military support lor any of the rival parties in Angola. 
The CIA had kept its aid to FNLAand UNITA very quiet, John Stock well 
head of the CIA operation in Angola at the time, later wrote that the 
CIA had seen their involvement as a means not only of keeping MPLA 
out of power but of keeping SWAPO bases out of southern Angola, 

We could see that though the West did not want to see Soviet inter¬ 
ests advanced, as they perceived it, by MPLA in power, they would not 
come out in support of the apartheid regime in South Africa. 

President Dr. Neto was very helpful indeed i was already in Luanda 
on 26 March 1976, attending the ongoing Afro-Asian People's Organiz¬ 
ation Solidarity Conference, when the last of the South African troops 
had pulled back over the Namibian border. I started to organize the 
transfer to Angola of some of our forces. We already had a few there — 
over 200 volunteers, who were given crash military training in Zambia 
— whom General Dimo Hamaambo had brought over the Zambian 
border during the transitional period when there was nobody in control 
in Angola, 

Now the Portuguese officers who had overthrown the Caetano 
regime in Portugal were no longer interested in maintaining the colnny- 
But by the middle of May 1976, PLAN combatants were in full force 
to ensure the maintenance of a safe route tor the new recruits entering 
Angola from Namibia. They were not 'officially' there, but their 
presence was now in order. The rest came by plane and in trucks from 
Zambia to Luanda and then south to their new bases. 

We had to maintain a route also for the Namibians who continued to 
pour into Angola to join the struggle, and to care for the refugees from 
both sides of the frontier. Our main transit centre was at Cassinga.r 200 
km inside Angola, which was given to us by President Neto because 
there was an old iron mine there and the necessary infrastructure for a 
new settlement It was used to receive the refugees who were then 
moved on to Lubango, which was to become and remain SWAFO's 
military operational headquarters in southern Angola. 
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Vantage points in Angola 

Thus, the Angolan Government under the dynamic leadership of Dr. 
Antomo Agostinho Neto gave us the opportunities to establish PLAN 
Military Headquarters at Lubango in southern Angola and relocate 
SWA Ft) Provisional Headquarters from Lusaka to Luanda. 

By the end of 1976, PLAN had, under General Dime Hamaambo, 
established forward operational bases which put PLAN combatants in 
place to strike at any South African military base inside Namibia, from 
the Atlantic Ocean all the way to the Caprivi Strip along the Zambian 
frontier: Eastern region covering Caprivi Strip; North-Eastern region 
covering Kavango region; Northern and North-Western regions cover¬ 
ing Ovambo and Kaokoland regions; with the Commanding Head¬ 
quarters at Villa da Ponte. 

In May 1976 President Neto invited me to accompany him on a tour 
of the south and we travelled together to Manonge (formerly Sil va Ported 
Lubango and Namibe. He had seen none of these places himself, having 
been barred from them on tribal grounds by Portuguese laws similar 
to those we had in Namibia. We got on well with the local people— 
Muila, Kipungus, Tjokues and Himbas — who were related ethnically 
to the Kavango people and others in eastern and Northern Namibia. 

I was able to meet many new arrivals from Namibia and to recruit them 
into PLAN. 

1 knew President Neto well and our relationship was very cordial 
We had discussed the transfer of SWAPO Provincial Headquarters 
from Lusaka to Luanda at an early stage and he was supportive when 
we made the move. SWAPO had previously had difficulties in estab¬ 
lishing ourselves in Angola due to the lack of materials and food, and 
the disruption caused by the war going on in Angola, Politically 
we always had the support of the Angolan government- The Soviet 
Union was there supporting the MPLA, as were all the socialist coun¬ 
tries, and Cuba with its armed forces. We too benefited from the 
practical support of the Soviet Union and its allies, such as the German 
Democratic Republic (East Germany} and Czechoslovakia, in terms of 
weapons and ammunition. We had to fight powerful South African 
troops which had already been in Angola and thus knew the terrain 
well. We had to build up our armed forces too, and during that time 
were able to draw on the thousands of young 5WAFO members who 
datly crossed the border into Angola to reinforce PLAN to intensify the 
armed liberation struggle. 
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Strategic planning mvr a map 


A lot of training had to be done, much of it in Angola, and s^me 
platoons and even companies were sent abroad for specialized 
training in the usage of anti-air weapons of various ty pes, and arti en 


pieces. 

Even after the defeat of the South Africans by Cuban and FAI 
(Angolan Army) forces, die South Africans remained in eontro c 
air space and could come in at any time. They were thus ab e tc. in. _ 
UNITA at Jamba, dose to the Oprivi Strip, in order to intercept L AN 
combatants. UN1TA surrogates served the South Africans we a _ 
(like Koevoet, which was nominally a police unit) v^ert in re-j 1 
of the South African Defence Force, in whose camps t <■ > w , 

in d by whose commanders they were led when they fought a^mst 

Pi AN combatants. 
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Some myths , and a traitor 

There is a story that we were on bad terms with MPLA at this time, but 
this was certainly not true. As power in Angola was seized by MPL A, 
our opportunities of setting up our military headquarters and main 
bases inside Angola were stalled. In 1975, PLAN under Comrade Dimo 
Hamaambo, had established positions inside southern Angola. To ena¬ 
ble our forces to move into these new areas from Zambia we preserved 
corridors, on the basis of strict neutrality in the internal political and 
military conflicts between the three rival movements in Angola. 

Those who spread false stories that SWAPO and UNITA were 
allies did not know of the connections between SWAPO and MPLA — 
and especially the relationship between me personally and President 
Neto — which had begun long before in Dar-es-Salaam. PLAN and 
FAPL A worked and fought together against the Portuguese and South 
African troops when we both had forward camps at Kaunga Mashi, in 
Western province of Zambia, before the April 1974 coup occurred in 
Portugal. FAPLA had a military base at Shangombo, and we always 
shared military intelligence, and our soldiers worked together against 
the common enemy. 

It also became part of the mythology that the Ovambos and 
Ovimbundu were closely related tribally, which is also untrue- The 
Ovunbundu were known to us in early days as a trading people, mid¬ 
dlemen between the Portuguese and the old Ovambo kingdoms, with 
whom they traded tobacco, liquor, firearms and even slaves. Their 
home area was north of that of Ovambo-speaking people. The latter 
were quite numerous in Angola, of course, as the frontier was drawn by 
an Anglo-Portuguese commission right through the Kwanyama 
kingdom of Ovambo land. 

As MPLA duly won its way to power, our hopes of transferring 
the centre of our operation to Angola were fulfilled. FNLA was corrupt 
and ineffective, with its external Zairean influence. Their leader, 

Jonas Savimbi, was known to work for PEDE (Polida International 
Defence d r Estate), the Portuguese Secret Police, and UNITA was by 
now fully in the pay of the South Africans. We knew that Savimbi had 
flown to Pretoria to beg the South Africans to stay on in Angola after the 
collapse of their y Operatioii Zulu'. How could SWAPO collaborate with 
such a traitor? 

i 

\ 
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Such friendship as we had with UNITA had existed long before 
Angolan independence and was no more than with all other liberation 
movements, such as those from the Seychelles, Comoros and elsewhere. 
The Seychelles, for example, shared our Dar-es-Salaam office, after the 
Tanzanian government had asked us to assist them. They remain our 
friends to this day, and when their President, after winning the election 
in Seychelles, made a state visit to Tanzania, he came directly to the 
SWAPO office. We were on good terms with all the national liberation 
movements, even those who were really nothing at that time. After 
Savimbi broke away from FNLA, where he was so-called Foreign 
Minister of GRAE (Government of Angola in Exile), based in Kinshasa 
and supported by CIA Mobuto (which had merged with FNLA), he 
amounted to nothing at all. That was why he had been picked up by the 
South Africans, who fed his personal ambitions. 

What was immediately important to us, and indeed very historic, in 
the fall of the Portuguese and the independence of Angola, was that 
early in 1976 we were at last able to take full advantage of the long 
border with Namibia. Logistic bases in our operation against South 
Africa were provided to us by the Angolan government. This put us in 
a strong position militarily, enabling SWAPO to strike at the South 
Africans right from the Atlantic Ocean all the way to the Caprivi Strip 
along the Zambian frontier. 


♦ ♦♦ 
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The departure of SWAPO leaders and activists from the 
north, and also many of our members from Windhoek and 
other parts of the country, had its effects on the Party at 
home. The South Africans were determined to make good of 
the heavy blow they suffered in the hist bantustan elections 
in Ovamboland in August 1973, in which fewer than 
2.5% voted: that means that the majority of the people in 
Ovamboland had boycotted the elections very successfully. 

A second poll was held to elect more puppet councillors 
in August 1976, and SWAPO again boycotted these bogus 
elections. This time the South Africans used every possible 
means of coercion: a show of force; threatened denial 
of pensions, work permits, job recruitment and cultivation o 
land rights; and coercion at the polls by tribal police, w o 
were also deployed. Foreign correspondents who were 
flown in to see the long queues at the polling station knew 
nothing of the coercion, nor of the widespread public og 
ging of SWAPO members and supporters. These news ^^ 
were the 'observers' who the South African claimed verified 
the 72.8% turn-out. It is a fact that the figure was concocted 


without reference to the actual votes cast. __ 

The sustained and concerted attempt to discredit SWAPO 
and build up the pretence that South Africa was offering 
Namibia genuine self-government was earned out through 
the western media by an outpouring of official propaganda. 
In October 1974 the diplomatic correspondent were invited 
to hear Vorster tell the South African Senate that his country 
was "at crossroads... and the choice lies between pe 
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the one hand and an escalation of strife on the other. The people of 
South West Africa [Namibia] should be allowed to decide their own 
future without being hampered or disturbed", he said. What he meant 
was that the 'native nations' or 'bantustans' — which had been 
promoted ever since the Odendaal Commission's Report, to divide our 
country into ethnic groupings in order to facilitate South African control 
— must not be hampered or disturbed by SWAI^O. 

The vicious repression of SWAPO members was stepped up accord- 
ingly. The South African Appeal Court stopped the floggings in Feb¬ 
ruary 1975, but detention and torture of SWAPO members and activists 
in police cells and prisons went on. Many more fled the country, and the 
number of SWAPO members in exile increased. In 1975 I was joined in 
Lusaka by David Meroro, SWAPO National Chairman, with whom I 
had worked since the formation of SWAPO in Windhoek. He had been 
a victim of police brutality, and was held in solitary confinement for five 
months under the so-called Terrorism Act. 


A letter sent for a very high price 


SWAPO Youth League leaders carried on the fight with great courage, 
while most senior SWAPO members were imprisoned on Robben 
Island and others jailed in Namibia or South Africa, and others left the 
country to join the armed liberation struggle. 

In 1973 the Youth League leaders wrote a letter to me which showed 
at the Central Committee in exile and the Youth League at home were 
m complete agreement, but that the Youth League had no idea of the 
difficulties that confronted us in the outside world. They wrote: 

"The Honourable President Sam Nujoma, 

We must know or bear in mind that the Struggle for our Freedom 
is a matter that needs seriousness and therefore we must not play 
with it 


1974 must be a year of sacrifice for Freedom and a year of the 
f 0 ^ e P° wer of SWAPO, not only abroad, but also 

mside Namibia. We must not wait on the UNO to bring us 
freedom on a silver plate. We must rely on the power we wield 
m Schdarity with our Brothers of Independent African States. 

• , League would like to send a delegation to the meet- 

mg during May this year, but the problem is money. We are going 
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to publish a monthly newspaper inside Namibia and we shall 
welcome information from the SWAPO offices abroad. 

Our Comrades, Jerry Ekandjo, Jacob Shidika and Martin 
Kapeuasha are kept in jail for fun and we would like to suggest 
that you must use your influence abroad so that these Comrades 
can be released because S. A/s Mandate over Namibia is already 
terminated and she has thus no right to prosecute any politician 
in Namibia. 

We hope and trust that you will do this immediately. S.A. is 
now jailing innocent people since 1974 because we mentioned at 
our last meeting that this year we are to bring the Boers' regime 
to a fall. Bring this to the attention of the United Nations and 
Organization of African Unity. 

We are pleased because our Arab Brothers had boycotted S.A. 
with oil. We, the Namibians are not suffering because of the 
embargo and therefore we call for total oil boycott against S.A. 
The Boers are feeling the Oil Boycott, it is why they are propa¬ 
gating that it is the blacks who are suffering, Arabia must not 
waste his oil by giving it to S.A. 

We must now awake out of our sleep and free Namibia in 5 
months' time. We must pull up our socks before it is too late. 

June, this year must be the month of Namibia's freedom. Until 
when are you waiting for somebody to free us. SWAPO's liber¬ 
ation Army must now fight the Boers and free Namibia before 
June [1974]. We promised the people that Namibia is to be free 
this year and now they are waiting for this freedom to come. 
Don't make us liars all in any possible way. Yours faithfully, 

1. Nashilongo E. Taapopi (Chairman) 

2. Joseph Kashea (Acting Secretary) 

3. Shihepo Iimbili (Treasurer)" 

The letter was addressed to the Administrative Secretary of SWAPO in 
Dar-es-Salaam. However, it was intercepted by the postal services of 
Klein Windhoek which alerted the Security Brandi of the South African 
Police the same day. Within that week, Taaipopi, Kashea and Iimbili — 
young men passionate for their country's freedom were arreste 
an d indicted for incitement to murder, public violence, and arson. y 

were sentenced to ten years imprisonment on Robben Island. 
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The propaganda campaign against SWAPO 

It was a tragedy that some of the Youth Leaguers, when they joined us 
in exile in Zambia, were led astray by one group of dissidents led by 
Andreas Shipanga. He had been bribed by pro-South African financiers 
in West Germany. When the struggle demanded bloodshed and 
sacrifices, Shipanga turned traitor and went back to Namibia to join other 
South African surrogates in the sendee of the Boers. 

The propaganda campaign to destroy SWAPO as a whole, as well as 
individuals, also increased. Vdrster decided that the only way to deal 
with my effectiveness as President of SWAPO from its inception 15 
years before was to attack me personally and this he did on numerous 
occasions. A typical example was his speech in the South African Parlia¬ 
ment in April 1975, in which he slandered both SWAPO and me with 
words that were widely quoted. He said: "If someone wants to have 
talks with me on South West Africa on the basis that SWAPO is South 
West Africa and Sam Nujoma is the leader of South West Africa, then I 
say 'Forget it*'". 

In. the late 1950s in Cape Town, Comrade Herman Ya Toivo had been 
friendly with Professor Jack Simons of Cape Town University and his 
wife, the trade unionist Ray Alexander. This must have been the Special 
Branch file source Vbrster used in his speech. He went on: "SWAPO 
was conceived and bom in sin. It was born in Cape Town as the child of 
the four communists in 1957, These four communists made Sam 
Nujoma, who was an Gvambo, the leader of the Ovamboland People s 
Organization, or the OP0". He then quoted what he said were the thn^ 
aims of SWAPO as laid down in its constitution. He claimed, without 
foundation* that one of these called for "the confiscation of land of 
alt whites and non-whites who do not support the organization ■ 
He went on: Does anyone in his right mind expect me to negotiate with 
such a person? 1 want to make it clear now that I do not even want to be 
seen with the fellow. I told the leaders of Africa 'You must not even try 
to sell Sam Nujoma to me because l am not buying him under any 
tircumstancesr ", 

The Press seized on the word 'adventurer' from another part of die 
speech, when Vorster said: "I do not care who recognizes Sam Nujoma 
the adventurer, the child of Ben Turok and others. South Africa does not 
recognize him". In the following month, he told the Press: "With rega td 
to Sam Nujoma, time was when he was the big mogul. That attitude has 

changed very much". 
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I do not believe I have met Mr. Ben Turok, though I did meet Brian 
Bunting after the massacre in Windhoek, and later Professor Simons 
and Ray Alexander when they were in exile in Zambia. As a matter of 
fact, the ANC leaders and the Liberal Party, in particular the late Patrick 
Duncan and his immediate colleagues, were closer to OPO and SWAPO 
in its early days in Cape Town. 

The South African government, under both Vorster and P. W. Botha, 
tried hard to associate SWAPO with communists, regardless of the 
truth. They also tried to capture SWAPO Soviet instructors at our 
military academy in Angola, without any success. We guarded them 
jealously. However, in 1981 when the South African troops invaded 
Angola and occupied the Cunene Province they captured some Soviet 
military instructors who were advisors to the Angolan Army (FAPLA) 
at Ongiva. They were paraded as SWAPO military advisors, which was 
simply a lie. The South Africans did this in an attempt to prove to the 
western powers that SWAPO was really a communist agent. 

These attacks were necessary for Vorster to oppose SWAPO 7 s status 
as "sole authentic representative of the Namibian people , conferred 
first by the OAU and in 1977 by the UN General Assembly. The recog¬ 
nition of SWAPO and its established status was the result of my long 
association with African leaders and other anti-apartheid forces from 


many parts of the world. 

My former colleague at the UN, first President of SWANU, Advocate 
Fanuel Jariretundu Kozonguizi, wrote in 1975 about my contribution to 
SWAPO and the struggle: 


"Their single advantage has been in the single-mindedness an 
presence in their lobby of the person of their President. It J 10 *‘j 11 
exaggeration to say that during the last 15 years he had ar y 
spent a month in one place. While he himself travelled through¬ 
out the world, Sam Nujoma had made effective appointments a 
strategic places throughout the world and especially in ca. 


Kozonguizi, who had returned to Namibia and was involved in 
politics, claimed also that "SWAPO's single asset in this batue 
sole recognition was their declaration of an armed li ration s 


m1966" 

It was never the case that we claimed to be die sole political 
the country. It was, however, correct that we were the only pohtiad 
party that carried out effective political mass mo ^ 

armed liberation struggle against the continued illegal occup 
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Namibia by apartheid South Africa. It is the fact that both the OAU and 
the UN recognized SWAPO as the "sole authentic representative" of the 
Namibian people. Had this not been so, South Africa would not have 
tried to set up puppets and infiltrate agents to speak in favour of the 
continuation of the South African apartheid rule in Namibia, to create 
confusion among genuine supporters to the cause of Namibia's free* 
dom and independence. Despite personal political attacks on me, as 
well as blackmail on SWAPO, Vorster and his minority white-clique 
dismally failed to convince the Western powers that SWAPO was 
"conceived in sin" as a "child of communists". 

In the meantime, Vorster and his pro-Nazi Broederbond (Afrikaner 
secret society) forgot that history has revealed that he, Malan, Verwoerd 
and Strijdom trained Boer commandos and clandestinely sent them to 
Germany to fight on the side of Nazi Hitler against the Allies. We in 
Namibia are proud that some of our citizens actively participated on the 
side of the British under the United Party, led by General Jan Smuts of 
South Africa, during World War IL 

SWAPO withdrew from the Namibia National Convention (NNC) at 
the end of 1975. We realized that some of the elements within it had 
been infiltrated by the police and that others were dealing direct with 
the authorities. We had to realize that this was a useless front. We were 
always ready for unity, from the days when we joined with the CaprivS 
African National Union (CANU). But after getting out of the NNC it 
became clear that we could carry out a much more effective political 
campaign on our own, among the workers. There were strikes and 
much other activity which mobilized and united the people against the 
common enemy. 

The collapse of the Portuguese empire in Africa in April 1974 sent 
shock waves through the South African racist regime, which caused 
them, among many other responses, to embark upon an exercise of 
deception, telling the world that they did not believe in discrimination 
and apartheid. They tried to create the impression, even in some African 
countries, that their 'natives' were not yet ready for self-rule: they had 
to be brought to that stage and it would take ye ars. That was, of course, 
an insult to the intelligence of any self-respecting black person. 

The minority white South Africans also realized that they had to 
increase greatly their military strength, and stretch their troops from 
Mozambique all the way to Southern Rhodesia, and then along the 
Angola-Nam,bia border. They realized that they were fighting a 

nig battle, in an attempt to maintain white domination, Vorster sent 
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troops to Southern Rhodesia to reinforce Ian Smith, who could have 
collapsed earlier in his rebellion against the British Crown in Zim¬ 
babwe. The propaganda against UDI labelled Ian Smith an outcast, 
yet he survived for 15 years with Vorster's support, militarily and 
economically. 

A new strategy of deception 

The white South Africans had come to realize that they could no longer 
do as they wanted by oppressing the indigenous people and continuing 
to defy the world's rejection of apartheid. They had to pretend to be 
sympathetic to black rights. They even tried to put together a 'non- 
alliance' in Africa. They would be part of it, provided they were allowed 
to continue their racist policies. They wanted to use these tactics to 
disarm the African countries and to eliminate support of the national 
liberation movements, particularly SWAPO, Zimbabwe African 
National Union — Patriotic Front (ZANU-PF) and the African National 
Congress (ANC) of South Africa. 

To respond to the new situation, a new strategy of deception was 
worked out by Vorster and Ian Smith: in Southern Rhodesia to create 
puppet regimes led by Muzorewa; and in Namibia to establish the 
'Democratic Tumhalle Alliance' (DTA). The strategy included the crea¬ 
tion of new names: Southern Rhodesia became 'Rhodesia/Zimbabwe 
and Namibia became, in their new terminology, 'South West Africa/ 
Namibia'. Up until then Vorster had become angry whenever he heard 
the word Namibia. 

The 'Tumhalle' strategy implemented in 1975 was bound to fail 
because none of those who were involved had support among the 
Namibian people. Our political campaign inside the country was effect¬ 
ive, backed up by the armed liberation struggle, and the diplomatic 
isolation of South Africa which had also become effective. We had 
exposed the South Africans at every international conference so effect¬ 
ively that South Africa was finally expelled from the UN Gener 

Assembly session in 1972. . 

The ruse of name-changing to 'South West Africa / Namibia no 

a Iter the repressive laws in Namibia, and that demonstra to e 
Namibian people that the DTA quislings were on die enemy payroll and 
were not working in their interest. Genuine change coul y 
achieved through intensification of the armed liberation struggle 

waged by SWAPO. 
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The apartheid South African regime also made great efforts to weak¬ 
en SWAPO outside Namibia by infiltrating spies into our movement. 

The first attempt was in 1976 when Andreas Shipanga and six others 
attempted to split SWAFO through the support of West Germany. Hans- 
Dietrich Genscher, the West German Foreign Minister, paid a visit to 
Lusaka, Zambia and invited the SWAPO leadership for lunch. We 
refused his invitation with our demand that the FRG government dose 
down its Consulate in Windhoek and stop financing German-only white 
schools, which was contrary to the Security Council resolutions. But 
Shipanga and the six others went for lunch with the FRG Foreign 
Minister, against the SWAPO leadership decision. 

In West Germany there were, of course, both the anti-apartheid 
movement and individual SWAPO supporters. But the West German 
government was narrow-minded and had negative attitudes towards 
SWAPO. They were working hand in hand with apartheid South Africa, 
for fear that Germans in Namibia were going to lose their property, and 
also for fear that if a lot of Germans returned to Germany from Namibia 
it would increase the problem of unemployment in Germany. 

Vorster also attempted to create the impression that the leadership 
of SWAPO was being challenged by members of SWAPO Youth League 
who came to Zambia through Angola after the Portuguese coup, behind 
leaders like Shipanga. We had the Youth League in exile, as we had the 
other wings of the party — the SWAPO Women's Council, Elders 
Council and the People's Liberation Army of Namibia (PLAN). We also 
had democratic elections every 5 years for the leadership of the Party^ 

There were elements sent by the South Africans to spy on SWAPO, 
without doubt, and those were the ones that followed the reactionary 
Shipanga, who was- supported by West Germany. The South African 
military intelligence and the Special Branch must have spent millions of 
rand in bribing such people. They were welbdressed and some arrived 
with brand new cars. Even if some succeeded in misleading people, the 
national liberation war was increasingly effective. Every year we made 
more progress until 21 March 1990 when genuine freedom and inde¬ 
pendence were achieved. 

I believe that it is in the nature of any war like ours for the enemy to j 
infiltrate the national liberation movement. We knew very well who 
these infiltrators were in many cases. We were in touch with the people 
inside the country, and they told us who were recruited by the enemy. So 
we knew who they were and we organized foreign journeys, sometimes 
even scholarships, to get them out of the way. In the case of Shipanga 
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and the others, we simply asked them to leave because they were 
interfering with the real struggle. They were going round the Embassies 
saying that they were being denied this and that. So I told President 
Kaunda that we wanted to concentrate on the real enemy, and that these 
people were making disturbances and hindering the struggle against the 
enemy. The Zambians knew this too, so they just flew them to Tanzania, 
where they were held in detention. Much was made of this by our 
enemies, but the numbers were very small. Fewer than a hundred were 
involved, and the stories spread by some of Shipanga's friends that 
hundreds and even thousands were being detained were simply lies. 
There was really no uproar at all. The matter did not affect the front area, 
which was more important, and the armed liberation struggle continued 
with intensity. 


Consultative Congress July 1976, Nampundwe, Zambia; false allega¬ 
tions of SWAPO 'Communism'; and the Church in the Liberation 
Struggle 


The month after the trouble with Shipanga and his few followers in 
Lusaka, SWAPO held a national congress in Walvis Bay (29 to 31 May 
1976). This congress totally rejected the Tumhalle Conference and 
endorsed the leadership of SWAPO, with myself as President. 

The following July we held a Consultative Congress at Nampundwe 
in Zambia, the first since the Tanga Consultative Congress in December 
1969/January 1970. The delegates agreed to amend the Constitution 
and political programme. Among the modifications to our structure, we 
created a direct link between PLAN and the Secretary for Defence, Peter 
Nanyemba, who reported to me as President and Commander in 
We also set up the Central Committee for the first time and an Executive 
Committee to formulate policy as a 'Political Bureau . At e ant 
pundwe Congress we also reviewed the Shipanga incident an so 

ways of avoiding a similar occurrence in the future. # 

Party structures tike 'central committee and potitburo 
commitment to a 'classless society in a free Namibia also came ou 
the Nampundwe Consultative Congress. o{ the 

Because of our adoption of these structures 
increased arms and technical aid we had begun to receiv 
socialist countries - above all from the Soviet Umon was^ 
falsely claimed by our opponents that we were a 
organization, and that if we came into power "the hammer and 
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would fly over the Tintenpalast". The South Africans believed, or 
pretended to believe, that if they left Namibia the Cubans, backed by 
the Soviet Union, would pour into Namibia from Angola, and there 
would be a war and consequences "too ghastly to contemplate", as 
Vorster said. But these claims disregarded the fact that SVVAPO had also 
received humanitarian support from the Nordic countries, particularly 
Sweden, and in addition we were funded by the World Council of 
Churches in Geneva, as well as having close links with the Common¬ 
wealth and with anti-apartheid groups of supporters in many western 
and non-aligned countries. 

The World Council of Churches played a very effective role too, even 
influencing the churches here in Namibia. The Lutherans, Catholics and 
Anglicans all supported us, though the Anglicans had been vocal from 
the early 1970s when three of their bishops — Mize, Winter and Woods, 
and another leading clergyman Canon Ed Morrow — were deported, as 
was David de Beers. 

However, after the verdict of the International Council of Justice in 
The Hague that the presence of the South African apartheid regime in 
Namibia was illegal, the two black Lutheran Churches came into head- 
on collision with that regime in the publication of their Open Letter in 
July 1971. In this letter, the black churches stated clearly their demand 
that the United Nations must supervise the elections. 

The Deutsche Evangelische Kirche in Siidwest Afrika (German 
Lutheran Church) distanced itself from the Open Letter. This church 
was never prepared to question the legality of the apartheid regime and 
the racist laws imposed by it. They declared their readiness to always 
work for the people" and to conduct their activities in accordance with 
the constitution of the Southwest African Administration. Their leader 
Landesprepst Kurt Kirschneieit stated in January 1973 that: "In order to 
fulfil our Christian responsibility in a multiracial country, we have to be 
subject to the recognised principles of the country. Any faction which 
has as its aim the overthrowing of this constitution must be blamed. A 
church which pursues these goals must take to the catacombs" (Namibia 
Woche: 'Menschenrechte Mussel Kraft by P. Leifeld). 

This statement by the leader of the German Lutheran Church also 
called for the banning of SWAPO and the persecution of the two black 
Lutheran Churches. 

The white apartheid regime welcomed this support from the white 
Lutherans. In a letter in 1975 to the Lutheran World Federation, rads* 
Prime Minister B. J. Vorster explained: "South Africa is a Christian 
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country with complete freedom of religion. Our policies, therefore, are 
built on and rely on the teaching of Luther" (Namibia — Old and New ; 
G. Totemeyer, pp. 20-30). 

The Lutheran World Federation condemned this stand of its mem¬ 
ber, the German Lutheran Church. On several occasions the Lutheran 
World Federation intervened in order to bring its white member church 
in Namibia theologically into line with its two black member churches. 
Instead, in line with its own position of so-called neutrality, the German 
Lutheran Church made itself an accomplice in the suppression of 
the black population. This stand of the German Lutheran Church led 
to its suspension in the early 1980s from the Lutheran World Federation. 
(I must point out too, more than 20 years later, that there is a local 
church in Namibia still supported by the German Lutheran Church 
which is very much anti-SWAPO Government, continuing in the oppo¬ 
sition that originated long before the independence of Namibia was 
achieved.) 

In spite of all the evidence to the contrary, many of the whites in 
Namibia believed the South African propaganda about SWAPO being 
communist. This was an isolated country, with many neo-Nazis in our 
commercial life then, as there still are now. There are very few among 
the Germans today who are really progressive. We have some of them 
in our government, as we also have some of Afrikaner stock. 

But most of the whites in Namibia simply never knew SWAPO. They 
mistook our decision to confront the South African administration to 
mean that SWAPO was a communist-inspired organization. We were 
not. We were fighting for our rights and for the freedom and inde¬ 
pendence of our own country. We had no other alternative. The South 
Africans were pursuing a policy of annexation of Namibia to South 
Africa, and they pursued that up to the last moment. That is why they 
had a huge army, which was intended to occupy our country forever. 
This also raises another question. 


Wfey did South Africa spend so much to keep Namibia? 

The fact is that the Afrikaners - particularly the poor Boers who had 
Been the underdogs among the whites, after they had won e o 
in South Africa in 1948 — thought of 'South West Africa as ir <wn 
country. Of course. South Africa was their country too, t they 
share it with well over a million Britons and other w tes m 
Africa who participated in the Second World War equally with them. 
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And therefore Namibia was the only place where these white people, 
even if they were illiterate, could be employed in the municipalities, in 
the railways, in government departments and parastatals, where they 
were paid a salary a hundred times higher than the pay of the African 
worker who actually did the work. 

Also, they had to defend this country because it was the only 
one where the Afrikaner could dominate. That was the real, underlying 
reason they tried to keep Namibia. They were joined by German 
fascists, neo-Nazis who still continued to celebrate Hitler's birthday in 
this country until 1990 when we achieved independence. They were in 
league together. 

There were strategic motives too. They wanted to keep the Kunene 
River as their frontier rather than the Orange River. For a similar reason, 
Vorster made an alliance with lan Smith, when Smith launched his 
'Unilateral Declaration of Independence' in 1965. He even built a 
railway line over Beit Bridge to connect Southern Rhodesia to South 
Africa, in order to maintain the so-called 'border of freedom' at the 
Zambezi River. 

The price that the Afrikaner Nationalists made South Africa pay so 
that they could hold on to Namibia was out of all proportion to its 
actual value to South Africa. The people who made money out of it 
were shareholders in the big mining and fishing enterprises — some of 
them South Africans, but most of them in Europe and America. The 
price that was paid was enormous and may have permanently weak¬ 
ened South Africa. The money spent on running Namibia and fighting 
PLAN from 1966 onwards could have been spent to develop South 
Africa, and Namibia as a colony, in many ways. That money, along with 
thousands of lives lost, achieved nothing. 

The Western governments that continued to support South Africa, 
with their exercise of vetoes at the UN Security Council, their 'con¬ 
structive engagement', 'linkage' and clandestine arms supplies/ were 
the losers too. The trading partner they were supporting for purely 
mercenary reasons has now much less to offer than it would have 
had if they had compelled South Africa to withdraw in favour of the 
UN-controlled free and fair, genuine elections, before we were obliged 
to take up arms and fight for our rights, our freedom, our sovereignty 
and our independence. 
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The years of our move to Angola, the events leading up to 
the Nampundwe Consultative Congress in Zambia and the 
elimination of some puppets like Chief Elifas in the country, 
were also years of progress at the United Nations. 

In 1974, South Africa's intransigent show of contempt 
for the United Nations continued their inexorable progress 
toward being barred from the General Assembly Demands 
for the expulsion of South Africa from the UN because of its 
continual defiance of Security Council Resolutions followed, 
but were stopped — the first two times by a triple veto 
exercised by the US, Britain and France. 

Frustration at the UN was reaching breaking point, par¬ 
ticularly among certain African member states, with whom 
we were at all times closely working together. The Western 
Security Council members realized that they were getting 
nowhere with the Vorster regime, so they collaborated in 
the passing of Security Council Resolution 385 in January 
1976. 

This was the strongest resolution yet marshalled against 
South Africa's illegal occupation of our country. Its key para¬ 
graphs were the reiterated demand for South Africa s wi 
drawal from Namibia and that: 

"free elections under the supervision and controlof 
the United Nations be held for the whole of Namibia 
as one entity." 
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36 Sam Nujoma (seated at table , far righ t) f President of S WAPO, addressing 
the UN Security Council (other members of the SWAFO delegation seated 
behind). New York, 30 May 1975 


To make it clear that the UN were prepared to be thwarted no longer. 
Paragraph 9 demanded: 

"that South Africa urgently make a solemn declaration accepting 
the foregoing provision for the holding of free elections in 
Namibia under UN supervision and control, undertaking to 
comply with the resolutions and decisions of the United Nations 
and with the advisory opinion of the International Court of 
Justice of 21 June 1971 in regard to Namibia and recognizing the 
territorial integrity' and unit}' of Namibia as a nation." 

The final clause. Paragraph 12* declared 31 August 1976 as the deadline 
for: 

reviewing South Africa's compliance with the terms of present 
resolution and, in the event of non compliance by South Africa* 
for the purpose of considering the appropriate measures to be 
taken under the Charter of the United Nations.^ 

Here at last was the commitment that the first Namibian petitioners, 
the Reverend Michael Scott and my colleagues and l in SWAFO and 
the smaller parties, had been working towards in the days of Chief 
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Hosea Kutako. It now became the great objective of the major Western 
powers to induce South Africa to meet the terms of Resolution 3S5 
without invoking the UN Charter, with its implied threat {if armed 
intervention under Chapter 39. 

South Africa's attempts to weaken and isolate SWA TO by getting 
African countries on their side failed, and South Africa produced 
nothing to give even an appearance of conceding to Resolution 385, The 
American administration under Richard Nison then started their own 
process by sending Secretary of State Henry Kissinger on his so-called 
'peace shuttle', to give at least the appearance that something was being 
done to solve the problem of Namibia, and to redeem the honour of the 
United Nations before the 31 August deadline, 

Kissinger started his 'shuttle' in April 1976 and had some success in 
getting lan Smith, who was also under pressure from Vorster, to agree 
to 'majority rule' after a two-year period. He made no progress with 
Vorster over Namibia, and when he spoke at the UN General Assembly 
in September 1976 he had only his success with Ian Smith to take credit 
for, This was itself brought about with the help of Vorster. 

Kissinger tried to set up a conference at Geneva to settle the question 
of Namibian independence but Vorster would nut agree to South 
African participation. Their only answer to Resolution 385 was to set up 
their conference at the Tumhalle in Windhoek, to which they sum¬ 
moned white politicians from their own side and their biack puppets 
The South African government were determined to keep up the 
pretence that such people really represented the Namibian people, 
and were not controlled from Pretoria. The Tumhalle was a total failure 
as a means of buying-off the United Nations, largely thanks to the 
QAU and our own determined lobbying, Kissinger s Namibian 
shuttle' could not claim this to its credit, It was in fact an embarrass¬ 
ment to him. , 

Kissinger's policy had originally been the so-called 1 ar Baby option 
during the Nixon administration.'A State Department memorandum 
had proposed that the white-governed regions of Southern Africa were 
there to stay and, while not approving of them m public, the US wou 
be better served by doing business with them than b\ disrupting t em. 
It even advised a partial relaxing of the arms embargo against ^ ut 
Africa. The State Department would aiso avoid the is^ue of >ut 
Africa's illegal occupation of Namibia — at least bilatera y 
was to be done quietly, with increased aid to the Airman states o 
placate them. 
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Kissinger could very rarely get away from this earlier policy back¬ 
ground. It Stuck to him, one might say, like tan Vet he was clearly in 
favour of both Southern Rhodesian and Namibian independence. South 
Africa, too, favoured Southern Rhodesian independence, provided the 
whites could keep control through quislings like Bishop Muzorewa, 
South Africa was determined not to allow the UN to 'control and super¬ 
vise' the independence process for Namibia — they knew that, if fairly 
done, this would inevitably lead to a SWAFO government. The Ford 
administration and Henry Kissinger were not prepared to put any real 
pressure on Vorster, so their Namibian policy had no chance of success. 

SVVAPO always held the view that we would co-operate with any 
genuine diplomatic moves towards our goals. I therefore indicated my 
intention to meet Kissinger and was able to do so during the UN Gen¬ 
eral Assembly session in 1976. 

Comrade Theo-Ben Gurirab, my Foreign Minister of Namibia who 
at that time was our representative In New York, arranged an appoint' 
menfc and we met Kissinger in his 35th floor suite in the Waldorf Astoria 
Tow er Hotel in New York, on 29 September 1976, We told him our posi¬ 
tion, as far as we were concerned, South Africa's occupation of our 
country was illegal and we wanted the United States to support us pell - 
tica y and diplomatically in order to bring about the implementation of 
the resolutions of the General Assembly and the Security Council. 

issinger said Yes, the United States will give you its support". We 
sai we would not meet the puppet groups in Windhoek to play Vor- 
ster s game by talking about future constitutions. We would consider a 
con erence direct with South Africa — provided it was under UN 
sponsorship, and provided our other conditions, which were set out in 

^ WerC met * SUch as the Please of all political prisoners) 

C A elements. Including Clemens Kapuuo, were in New York 
. ^ rt 1 1 ^° ut ^ l ^^ Ca 5 attempt to J selT the Tu mb a lie quislings to the 
in ematiunal community. Kissinger made a point of saying "l know 
ese people are here but I shall not see them. The United States 
V ^ ment ^° ns ^ ers y° u to be much more important than thev an?"- 
_ __ , C1 ^ v * e hushed, after an hour, he said rather hastily and, for such 

naively: ' The P res * is out there — what we have 
oeen talking about here is not what you must say to them!", Kissinger 

whatev ^ ^ ed a huge number of press men, waiting to pick up 

we wonld^ ^ * 1 ■ fu COtjIC *' 50 he was nervous, quite unnecessarily, that 
we would commit him publicly. 
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37 With Henry Kissinger, pictured in The Sew Vur* Turn!*, the photo 
accompanying a fixture on Saw Nujoma as ’'Man m the Sews . 
29 September 1976 
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All I said to the press was that I still hoped the United States would 
exert pressure on South Africa "to talk to SWAPO and find a peaceful 
solution and eventually to transfer power to the Namibian people 
through SWAPO". I said I had dismissed the proposed Windhoek talks 
totally, but that we were willing to talk to the South Africans at another 
conference, perhaps in Geneva, though I had not in any event committed 
SWAPO. I insisted, "Our talks must be a completely new arrangement, 
a new venture: they must not be extensions of the tribal constitutional 
talks in Windhoek". I said the next move was up to Vorster. 

Kissinger told the journalists: "I think already there has been con¬ 
siderable progress and we are operating on the assumption that the 
meeting in Geneva will eventually emerge". 'Eventually' turned out to 
be four years later — but it took the Administration of President Carter 
to get South Africa to face us in Geneva, at a meeting that was doomed 
from the start, as we shall see. 

American press reports are always colourful and I was amused at the 
New York Daily News description of me as "a handsome, stocky man with 
a grey streaked Van Dyck beard". This was very unlike the monster I was 
represented as in South African newspaper cartoons (see Chapter 21) 
and in Vorster's verbal abuse. The press reports were on the whole very 
fair towards SWAPO's aims and objectives of holding free and fair 
elections under the supervision and control of the United Nations. 

It had not all been plain sailing with Kissinger. Earlier in the year, in 
Lusaka, he had talked about South Africa committing itself to a time' 
table for Namibian 'self-determination' as if it was up to South Africa to 
decide our future. President Nyerere had made it very clear to him that 
no decision would be accepted in Africa, or internationally, without 
SWAPO and the UN both being involved in the process. I had also 
issued a statement from Luanda reacting to information we had 
received that Kissinger had put pressure on South Africa to agree to 
Namibian independence "on condition that military bases at Walvis 
Bay were given to the United States". 

A few days after my meeting with Kissinger, I visited President 
idel Castro in Havana, which led to press speculation that we were 
planning to launch "a full scale human-led offensive in southern 
Ahrica against South West Africa", as the Daily News put it. The South 
Africans and their surrogates in Namibia did a lot of talking about this 
threatened invasion, which must have made Kissinger's job more 
dimcult still He was also under pressure from the Soviet Union and 
U 6 ^ been attacked in a tough statement shortly before- 
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He entertained Andrei Gromyko, the Soviet Foreign Minister, to 
dinner the night after our talk. Next day he met Secretary General 
Waldheim and told him that his southern Africa meeting was "very 
friendly very fruitful". 

For a moment it looked as if Kissinger's international stature and 
negotiating skill were going to move things on. Even if Resolution 385 
were side-tracked, South Africa might be compelled at last to get out, on 
terms acceptable to the UN. South Africa, as so often before, knew that 
the US and its Western allies would not go the whole way to force them 
to implement Resolution 385. Sure enough, in October 1976 the US, 
Britain and France combined in yet another triple veto of a Security 
Council resolution which this time called for sanctions against South 
Africa because of its refusal to comply with Resolution 385. The failure 
of the Kissinger 'peace shuttle' led, therefore, only to more frustration 
internationally. 

In 1974 the OAU had given SWAPO observer status, and with that 
went the title "sole authentic Representative of the people of Namibia . 
Then in December 1976 the UN General Assembly accorded us the 


same recognition. This boosted the morale of SWAPO freedom fighters 
and the people of Namibia in general, and raised the status of Namibian 
representatives at every international conference as well as at national 
level. It enabled us also to campaign for humanitarian assistance which 
came to us from many countries, of which Sweden, which had long 
been rendering such assistance to SWAPO, was pre-eminent. 

Even Britain gave us some help, sending teachers to Zambia and 
Angola to work with our people in the SWAPO Health and Education 
Centres. We knew the British government did not like SWAPO and it 
took many years for them to accept that they had to recognize e 
struggle of the Namibian people led by SWAPO. They could no longer 
avoid us, despite Vorster's ceaseless verbal attacks on SWAPO an on 
we personally, as the US government had reverted to some o t e 
friendliness of earlier days. At least the Kissinger shuttle had rai 
our profile among the few countries that objected to our being so e an 

authentic representative of the people of Namibia . 

Sean MacBride's energy and resourcefulness had also e^ped o 

advance SWAPO and the cause of Namibian independence, e a 

been an extremely hard worker but he was getting old an s * 

had deteriorated. He resigned as UN Commissioner °* . 

September 1976. The appointment of Martti Ahtisaan 

sioner for Namibia in succession to Sean McBride was supported by us. 
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38 S*™ Nttjoma, President ofSWAPO, addressing the UN Security Council- 

New York, IS September 3976 


Ahlisaarj had been friendly when he was the Finnish Ambassador to 
Tanzania and we had known him through his membership of the Fin- 
msh Social Democratic Party. He was to play an important role for years 
to come, though not always as our ally. 

WscBride had established the legality of the UN Council for 
Namibia and with it the principle that the UN Council for Namibia was 
C c onl\ body in the UN that had been given the mandate to administer 
the country. He was a brilliant lawyer who always did his level best for 
Namibia, and hr was a fighter too. He also won the Nobel Peace Prize 
when he was UN Commission for Namibia. He had been detained at 
the age of 10 with his father, in the course of the Irish independence 
struggle. His father had been executed by the British_I visited his 

gran- in Dublin in 1987. We were sorry to see Sean McBride go but 
welcomed Ahtisaari. 

Hu- Kissinger shuttle had been instructive. Our belief was that West- 
nitiatins would never, on their own, contain the element of real 
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39 fn ftisrasstm outside the UN Security Council Chamber 
(L to R) Sean Mac&ritk, Commissioner for Namibia; 

Sun t Nujoma, President of SY'/AFO; Theo-Ben Gurirab, Represen tative 
cfSWAPO in New York. New York f 28 September 1978 


pressure that would be needed bo force South African withdrawal from 
Namibia. As the Western objective was to protect their interests m 
Southern Africa and they seemed incapable of looking at these ot r r 
than in the short term, we realized there was little hope of their going 
all the way, and demanding the imposition of sanctions. 

Even less likely, as I knew from approaches I had made to Western 
governments in the early 1960s. would they be prepared to ^et o \ 
in an armed struggle on our side. We would have to continue to con u 
the armed liberation struggle on our own, with arms on ai rom 
outside the ranks of the Western permanent members ot the bemn y 
Council. Above all we would need the support of l e mas. 
people inside occupied Namibia. 
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The Western powers did not want the apartheid South African 
colonial regime to be overthrown as Portugal had lost its colonies, 
Portuguese troops had been made to fight in foreign, tropical condi* 
tions, faced with extreme humidity, mosquitoes and with very poor 
pay. The West had invested so much in South Africa and Namibia that 
they did not want to see the same disruption there that had occurred in 
Mozambique and Angola. They thought that as Namibia was a direct 
responsibility of the United Nations, they could use their influence to 
prevent the nationalist liberation movement from taking over in 
Namibia, 

They knew that the Soviet Union was helping MPLA to consolidate 
its power in Angola, and they did not want to see this happen, with a 
possible threat to their investment, in Namibia. They thought there 
should be some kind of orderly hand-over. They rightly judged the 
ultimate defeat of apartheid South Africa by SWAPO to be inevitable, 
and that is what motivated them to intervene as they did, to save their 
economic interests in the region, above all in South Africa itself. 

Our diplomatic campaign, as ever, carried on and we were soon 
caught up in another Western move to try and redeem the failures of 
both the Waldheim and Kissinger initiatives. 

The Central Committee of SWAPO, in the face of Western Power 
reluctance to invoke Chapter 7 of the Charter of the United Nations and 
impose comprehensive mandatory sanctions against the South African 
apartheid regime's illegal occupation of Namibia, because of their ecu* 
nomic and strategic interests, decided to intensify the armed popular 
resistance throughout Namibia, as die only effective way to liberate our 
country. We resolved to rely on our own initiative politically, dtpl 0- 
matically and militarily. SWAPO pursued this policy with vigour and 
determination until the final victory. 


TheV 


♦♦♦ 
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The United Nations had tried, through Kurt Waldheim and 
Alfred Escher, to commit the apartheid South African regime 
to Namibia’s independence. This initiative had been follow¬ 
ed by Kissinger's efforts on behalf of the United States and 
its allies. The initiative remained with the West when the 


Carter administration took office and a group of Western 
member states — Britain, Canada, France, the United States 


and West Germany, all with strong southern African con¬ 
nections and all at that time Security Council members — 
made an approach to Vorster and his cabinet. Their objective 
was to get them to agree to UN-supervised and controlled 
free elections, as laid down by the UN Security Council 

Resolution 385 of January 1976. 

The South Africans appeared to listen, and we went 
along with the draft proposals which Secretary General 
Waldheim presented to the UN in June 1977. We had serious 
concerns, and I had issued a statement the month before 
from Luanda saying that SWAPO did not approve of such 
initiatives from the Western Contact Group, since it was 
SWAPO which had been recognized by the UN "as the sole 
and authentic representative of the Namibian people * and 
therefore only we and the UN council for Namibia should 
deal directly with South Africa. For member states to o so 
outside the UN framework was in defiance of the In er- 


nafional Court of Justice Opinion of 1971. 

Furthermore, the Western Contact Group seemed wdhng 
to accept some of South Africa’s arguments at face valu^ 
such as the appointment in July 1977 of J^Maronus 
Theuns Steyn as Administrator General m charge 
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40 SWAPO President Sam Nujotm (fron t) f Hidipo Hamutenya (L r seomd row), 

Theo-Ben Gurirab r Representative ofS WAPO in Neat York {R, second rowh 
and other members ofSWAPO delegation; Kapuko Nauyala (L third row) 
and Anna Mupetami {R third row)- 18 October 1977 


transition to elections under the UN, This new post was meant to take 
the place of the interim Turnhalte government which South Africa had 
wanted to impose on the Namibian people without democratic elec¬ 
tions held under UN supervision and control, I had argued that the 
appointment should be made by the UN Council for Namibia, but the 
Western Contact Group supported South Africa's position. We knew 
that Steyn and his successors such as Gerrit Viljoen, who was also 
chairman of the Afrikaner secret society, the Broederbond, were there 
purely to implement the Vorster policy of white domination w T hich 
certainly offered no genuine independence for Namibia. 

T e appointment of judge Steyn was thought to be a gesture towards 
c estern Contact Group, as Steyn was presented by South Africa as 
it man to create peace and improve race relations in Namibia- He was 
ac ua y gi\en instructions to try to gain confidence from the btack 
majority in the country to join the bogus DTA (Democratic Tumhallc 
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Alliance) Interim Government. He hand-picked so-called ministers, and 
frequently gave big parties as part of his attempt to get support from the 
Africans, but he did not get any such support, except among the 
puppets who were already on Pretoria's minority white payroll- 

When South Africa annexed Walvis Bay the same month (July 1977), 
we protested strongly and had to work hard to make the Contact Group 
(as the Western Contact Group foreign ministers and their ambassadors 
were also known) accept that there must be undertakings that Walvis 
Bay would be re-integrated into Namibia after independence. Ihe Boers 
tried hard to sell to the Western Contact Group the Turnhalle as the 
Interim government, but gave up and dissolved it in November 1977, 
They would not abandon their position that SWAFO must be on an 
equal footing with their stooges and under their control, and they 
planned to hand over power to DTA r whose members had collaborated 
with South Africa, 

It seems strange that 1 was so often accused of being 'intransigent 
when the basic stumbling block for years to come was South Africa s 
refusal either to meet direct with SWAFO or to give up the idea that 
they could manipulate local politicians and puppets in order to hold on 
to their power. They rejected the Western Contact Groups original 
proposals, which were revised in October 1977, and they rejected them 
again. At theso^alled 'Proximity Talks' in New York in February 19/8, 
they clearly meant to show SWAFO up as the party that would not com¬ 
promise in the interests of peace and progress, but in fact made fools of 
themselves, Tik r Botha's outbursts about not allowing Namibia to be 
"overrun and governed by Marxist terrorists'' did not impress anybody, 
including South Africa's Western trade partners. 

A week after the final proposals (which, with small changes, 
later became UN Security Council Resolution 435) had been put to the 
Security Council the South Africa government, through the Admini¬ 
strator General, issued Proclamation AG26 to give them the excuse to 
harass and repress SWAFO leaders and acti vists in Namibia. But worse 
happened, hardly a fortnight after that- 


Cassinga massacre, 4 May 1978 

While we were negotiating with the Western Contact Group m New 
York, the South African army launched a barbaric attac on t ■ . 
refugee transit centre at Cassinga, about 200km trom t a 
border in Angola. 
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43 SWAPO Secretary far Health and Social Welfare Dr. lyamho Indongo 

addressing the Assembly of the World Health Organization (WHO} on 4-th 
May 1978 in Geneva, Switzerland. At the moment this photograph um taken, 
Dr. Indmgo (presently Advisor to the Minister of Health ami Social Services 
and personal physician to the President) was 05 yet unaware of the atrocity 
which had taken place that same day at Cassinga. 


On 4 May 1978, at 7 a,m. when the camp residents were gathered at 
the morning assembly to be assigned to their daily duties, Sou th African 
Buccaneer jet bombers dropped poison gas, causing the assembled 
refugees to drop unconscious. Then waves of mirage jet fighters strafed 
and dropped bombs, setting the whole refugee centre ablaze. A third 
attack wave dropped paratroopers who shot and bayoneted those of 
our comrades who were already seriously injured. The result of this 
dastardly military attack on the Namibian refugee centre inside Angola 
was a massacre of about 1,000 dead and wounded. Many were missing 
and many others were captured and taken to the concentration camp 
Kaiganachab, 11 km west of the town of Mariental. Others disappeared, 
possibU taken to South Africa, and were never seen again. To bear wit¬ 
ness to the sacrifice so many undertook that day, we remember 
kassmga Day — 4 May 1978 - and the hundreds of innocent civilians 

W rT7T OUnded - di “ blfti killed 

Jn i May 1978, the so-called South African Defence issued a state- 
mem, aimed at listeners in the Western world, claiming that Cassinga 
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was a communist-type military training camp. But Cassinga was 
a military camp where soldiers were based. The South A rkans were 
lucky however - there had been a PLAN company in transit whi ^ 
had left Cussinga the previous right - and die South Ahtta*. would 
have had heavy casualties if they had met them there. , 

The South Africans further claimed that they had attac a . 
iated SWAPO, that SWAPO's backbone was broken and i " L 
b^ able to recover. These false claims were part of their 
warfare, aiming ultimately to force 5WAPO to join ■ te P u P pe , j 0 

in Namibia. The clear intention of the Pretoria reg.me 
the negotiations over the implementation of Res®' ^ we tt a ' 5 

1976— between the Western Contact Group - ' r rou p. 

between the apartheid regime itself and the Western ^ 

Of courso, I hud tobSuk off uugofiuftous .1 ?>f 1 

Vork „d flow to Angola 'to bury our doud Comrade* , a. »y «a 
roent said. 
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After Cassinga 

l met the Front Line Heads of State — our neighbours Mozambique, 
Zimbabwe, Botswana, Zambia, Angola, plus Nigeria — in Luanda on 
16 June, and announced that we would resume talks, after two months 
suspension in protest against the Cassinga massacre. Shortly thereafter, 
we also, albeit reluctantly, agreed to the terms of UN Security Council 
Resolution 432, which effectively put off the question of re- in teg rat ion 
of Walvis Bay until the earliest possible date after independence. 

It was widely held that SWAPO was constantly pressured by the 
Front Line States to endorse what the Western Contact Group and South 
Africa had planned. At another meeting in December 1977 in Lagos the 
whole matter was thrashed out, with full understanding by Angola and 
Zambia, whose people both made immense sacrifices in supporting 
SWAPO. Their countries were frequently bombed and parts of their 
countries were occupied, along with the killing and maiming of their 
innocent civilians. However, the Governments of Angola and Zambia 
were always willing to see our points of view. I recall only once having 
to speak in disagreement and 'agree to disagree' when one of the other 
heads of state urged us to fall in with the wishes of the apartheid white 
South Africa and the Western Contact Group. 

The Western Contact Group and some UN officials had been quite 
confident that independence would come soon, when Martti Ahtisaan, 
who had been appointed Special Representative for Namibia by the UN 
Secretary-General, and 50 officials spent 16 days in August 1977 in 
Windhoek planning the activity of the UN Transition Assistance Group 
(UNTAG). We heard that the US government was already renting a 
building for its embassy But we knew the South Africans better than 
they did, and though on 8 September 1978 we had agreed to the Secre- 
tary General's proposal of a cease-fire, we were still prepared for a long 
and bitter struggle for Namibia to gain genuine independence rather 
than become a glorified 'bantustan'. 

Vtsff of the Western Contact Group to Pretoria 

Vorster was ill, and P. W. Botha, then acting Prime Minister, rejected the 
figure of 7,500 UN troops to form part of the United Nations Transitional 
Assistance Group (UNTAG). The South Africans were very obviously 
looking for ways of blocking Resolution 435, enacted 29 September 1978, 
which in Paragraph 3 established UNTAG and in Paragraph 6 declared 
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...all unilateral measures taken by the illegal administration in 
Namibia in relation to the electoral process, including unilateral 
registration of voters, or transfer of power, in contravention of 
resolutions 385 (1976), 431 (1978) and the present resolution, are 
null and void. 


A fortnight later, as a result of a financial scandal, Vorster was replaced 
by P. W. Botha, and the foreign ministers of the Western Contact Group 
flew to Pretoria early in October to try to get their plan back on course. 
They were humiliated by P. W. Botha, who refused to depart from his 
decision to hold internal elections. This refusal flew fully in the face of 
the mandatory "supervised and controlled free elections in an inte¬ 
grated united Namibia", which was the key point of UN Resolution 


385, now 435. 

SWAPO's objectives always included the encouragement of nego¬ 
tiations, direct with South Africa if possible. Mediators such as the 
Western Contact Group had supported many resolutions of the UN 
General Assembly and Security Council. It would have been foolish not 
to participate or encourage them. What they were doing coincided with 
our strategy on the diplomatic front. We saw that this would widen the 
diplomatic front, make it more effective, and further isolate the apart 
heid regime. It would involve all the Western countries, particular y 
Britain, whose government, whether Labour or Conservative, was 
reluctant to recognize the illegality of the South African occupation o 

Namibia, calling it "unlawful". . 

Our willingness to work with the Western Contact Group was a 
increased by our awareness that the Carter administration was mucn 
more favourably disposed towards the liberation movements an 
predecessors. They recognized SWAPO as the only effective i 
movement in Namibia. When I went to Washington during e e 
administration, I was for the first time provided with a 
vehicle and with full security. I was surprised by the P° s * v P 
adopted by the Carter administration towards Namibia s strugg e. 

Andrew Young, the US Permanent Representative at the UN was 
the driving force at the beginning, but later die Secretary o ' 

Vance, was the chief negator for the Americans among 
Contact Group, aided by a flexible and skilful official, j*> hel !^ 
We did not find the British Foreign Secretary avl . ■ ters Q f t he 
however. On one occasion, he told the other ° rel & 1 \ j was an 

Western Contact Group that he had no sympathy with me as I was an 

"uncompromising politician". 
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Nevertheless we got atong, During the negotiations, the most strik¬ 
ing thing, and very shameful, was the October 1978 meeting of all the 
foreign ministers of the Western Contact Croup with P. W- Botha in 
Pretoria, from which they came back empty-handed- Botha told them 
that they were selling out to terrorists, and they achieved absolutely 
nothing. They never explained what their purpose had been or why they 
failed. Cyrus Vance could find very little to say about it in his book, 
except, like David Owen, to claim that at the very last minute P W- Bot¬ 
ha had agreed, contradicting South African Foreign Minister T J ik 
Botha's position that the bogus elections they were to hold did not mean 
that the UN supervised elections would follow. It w r as indeed a dis¬ 
graceful affair for the Western Contact Group. Even if Vance and Owen 
were right P. W. Botha later back-tracked on this last-minute concession. 


We did not want the Western Contact Group to come to Namibia 
because their presence created the impression that they recognized South 
Africa's illegal occupation of Namibia, and we issued a statement saying 
so. They made the mistake also of talking to the Tumhallc puppets, who 
were indeed no more than stooges appointed by the apartheid South 
African regime with the aim of maintaining its illegal occupation. The 
bernth African Government's appointment of the Tumhalle, and of the 
D TA Interim Government' that succeeded it, had been effected in order 
to defeat the resolutions of the General Assembly and Security Council 
and in fact to incorporate Namibia physically into South Africa- 

South Africa intensified its acts of aggression against the Front Line 
States, particularly occupying southern Angola. The Contact Group 
lacked the political will to impose economic sanctions upon the South 
African regime, so we had to depend on support from the Organization 
of African Unity, the Movement of Non-aligned, Nordic and Socialist 
countries, and other progressive UN member states, to constantly ins 154 
on the implementation of the General Assembly and Security Council 
resolutions on Namibia, in particular Resolution 435, 

We were aware of the failure of the Western Contact Croup to put 
pressure on South Africa and of South Africa's continuing military 
occupation of Namibia, so we intensified the armed liberation strugg le ' 
e continued carrying out our three-pronged strategics: the political 
mass mobilization inside Namibia, the intensification of the diplomatic 
c ensive, and the armed liberation struggle inside the country, [t was 
th " rm ^ llberatK>n struggle that more than anything else motivated 

n rtk" 1 \ c** 1 to support the struggle waged bv SWAPO again 5 * 

apartheid south Africa's illegal occupation. 
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Negotiating with the Western Contact Group 

The actions of the J Gang of Five', as the Western Contact Group were 
referred to, were based on the resolutions of the General Assembly and 
Security Council. Whenever a resolution on Namibia was passed by the 
Security Council, it would recall the key resolutions of the General 
Assembly in 1966: Resolution 2145 which terminated South Africa s 
mandate over South West Africa; and Resolution 2248 which estab¬ 
lished the UN Council for South West Africa as the legal authority in the 
country, until independence. We did not therefore expect the 0AU 
members, non-aligned countries or socialist countries to intervene 
against the Western Contact Group. The resolutions were supported by 
the majority member states of the UN, and as such they strengthened 
SWAPO s position in demanding the immediate implementation of the 
UN resolutions on Namibia. 



Omtadt Group members; (far U Pool Amin * 

David Owen (UK); Louis de Guiringeud (France); Cyrv? Vaiax ., 
Hans-DietrichGenscher (Federal Republic of Germany), prior o 1 “ 

Council meeting which adopted Resolution 431 (getting Iheapp**** ** 
of a Special Representative for Namibia to the early ' 

Namibia through free elections under the supervision and 
United Nations") and Resolution 432 (declaring that r x tern c ' ' - 

«* unity of Namibia must be assured through the remlegration ■•> ** 

within the territory*}. New Vert. 2 7 July* ^97S 
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We ourselves did not oppose the Western Contact Group, even 
though we could never believe that they held Namibian interests quite 
as dose to their hearts as they held other concerns, primarily Western 
economic ones. We differed on implementation, and I was accused of 
being 'intransigent' or 'uncompromising' because I would not agree to 
any plan or principle that would obstruct Namibia's progress towards 
full and genuine independence. 

The Western Contact Group wanted SWAPO to join the DTA 
puppet-show in Namibia, because they were fully aware, as were the 
South African minority white settlers, that the South African quislings 
would certainly lose in free and fair elections. But holding of free and 
fair elections in Namibia, controlled and supervised by the UN, and 
based on the principle of 'one man, one vote', was the 'bottom line' for 
SWAPO. It was out of the question that SWAPO should join South 
Africa's DTA puppet interim government, with its aim of setting up the 
divisive bantustans' and the partitioning of our country. We rejected 
that, totally. I was not going to compromise. That was always the deci¬ 
sion of the central committee and the politburo of SWAPO, supported 
hy the majority of the Namibian people. 

The Western Contact Group also pressed us hard to withdraw from 
the armed liberation struggle — as they put it, to "abandon violence ■ 
Again our reply was unequivocal: we had no alternative while the 
apartheid South African regime had more than 100,000 troops in 
Namibia alone, in clear violation of the UN resolutions. SWAPO 
msisted that we would only sign the cease-fire with South Africa on the 
implementation of Resolution 435. 

During the negotiations in 1977, when we first began meeting the 
Western Contact Group in New York, they put forward the idea that 
some officials could observe the elections. But we insisted that, since 
there was ongoing war, them was a need for a UN peace-keeping force 
in Namibia. That was our terminology. They had at first thought that 
we would just agree with the plans they had worked out together with ; 
the minority white South African regime, but we insisted that: 

SWAPOs position is that there must be a UN peace keeping 
oree for Namibia to ensure that South African troops are with- 
rawn, otherwise the war will continue, which will defeat the 
aims of the United Nations to assist the Namibian people to 
exercise their inalienable right to self-determination and national 
independence through democratic elections." 
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They disagreed, and we almost had to walk out of the meeting. It went 
on and on, however, difficult though it was, and UN Security Council 
Resolution 435 was finally passed at the end of 1978. 

At that first New York meeting in 1977, we travelled first class, even 
our secretaries, paid for by the Western Contact Group, and were put up 
in an expensive hotel, the UN Plaza, right opposite the UN building. 
When we would not agree with the proposals they put forward to my 
delegation, their attitudes changed: for the next round of talks we 
travelled on economy class tickets and stayed in the tiny Roosevelt 
Hotel on 3rd Avenue. 


South African military build-up in Namibia — an explanation? 


After the first meeting, the Western Contact Group always expected 
SWAPO to reject everything that was being proposed. But of course we 
had to weigh each of the proposals in the balance, bearing in mind 
always the diplomatic and political situation. In the 'Proximity Talk in 
New York in February 1978, as I have said, the South African Foreign 
Minister 'Pik' Botha expected us to oppose outright the retention of 
South African troops in Namibia. But we said, "Yes, if the South African 
troops are confined to their bases in Oshivelo, Grootfontein or Mpacha, 
SWAPO guerrilla forces will also be confined to their bases". Botha put 
on a show of anger over some minor points and flew back to Pretoria to 


seek for new instruction and advice'. 

The South Africans would never recognize this paragraph. They 
claimed that we were crossing the border all the time from Ang°'a. 
was an obvious lie. Why should they have had more an , 
armed forces in Namibia, and constructed those huge military ases, 
just to catch little bands of three or four guerrillas jumping over: t e 
border and back to Angola, as they claimed? Massive infantry, wry 
and air bases, communication control centres like that at Grootfontein, 
Rundu, Ondangua and Oshakati - all that was meant for a handfulot 
guerrillas crossing the border and running back again. e a 
matter was that our PLAN combatants were effective and permanently 
fighting in all the regions inside Namibia at all times. 

South Africa meant to show that, in spite of the ™^°** a **5 nS ^.. 
UN's adoption of Resolution 435, they would crush A S ^ P P°J^ w £ 
P W. Botha was convinced he could eliminate SWAPO and 
international community how strong South Africa was 
thought they would create the same impression with us. g*® 
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crime, the Gassing a massacre of 4 May 1978, was aimed to show their 
military superiority, as well as to stop the negotiations initiated by the 
Western Contact Group. 

Our only meeting with the South Africans was with three generals 
(van Tonder, van Westhuizen and Herman), led by van Tender 
This was arranged by President Kaunda who was always in contact 
with them. Their task was to assess our political stand and attitudes- 
They knew that, in spite of the massacre of our guerrilla forces in 
Shatotwa, Zambia in 1976 and the attack on our transit camp in Cass- 
inga in 1978, there was no way they could militarily defeat SWAPO. 
They were also supporting UN1TA {National Union for the Total 
Independence of Angola), which was by that time part of the South 
African army and being used to intercept and block SWAPO and PLAN 
combatants on their way to fight inside Namibia. They wanted UNITA 
to take over Angola completely so that SWAPO would have no base to 
operate from militarily, I and my colleagues who talked with these 
generals found them naive and unsophisticated. They attempted to 
convince us to return to Namibia and join the DTA puppet Interim 
Government. We rejected their ideas and proposals in tofar and their 
mission failed completely. 

j 

1 

More reflections on a difficult relationship 

When we commenced the talks in 1977, my delegation consisted 
of Theo-Ben Gurirab, Hidipo Hamutenya, Ngarikutuke Tjiriang^ 
Kapuka Nauyala, Anna Mupetami (Secretary) and we were joined 
by the delegation from inside Namibia led by SWAPO Vice President 
Hendrik Witbooi, Festus Naholo, Martha Ford, Daniel Tjongarero and 
Mokganedi Tlhabanello. I led SWAPO delegates to all the meetings 
during the negotiations with the Western Contact Group in 1977 and j 
1978, up to the adoption of Resolution 435 by the Security Council. 

The Western Contact Group would meet the South Africans inside 
the UN building and then meet us outside; the South Africans in the 
morning and SWAPO in the afternoon, or vice versa. The South Africans 
remained arrogant throughout. It was always they who refused to talk 
to us, not SWAPO who refused to talk to them. Yet the Western Contact 
Grmip were dearly sympathetic to the apartheid South African regime 

,, ^ Western Contact Group was supposed to be that of 

mediator and carrier of messages between the parties — to take from t* 

W twe proposed and convey it to the South African regime. But ho* 
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they operated in this role demonstrated their lack of dedication to this 
role. At one time, they were on their way to South Africa, with Donald 
McHenry as US spokesman in the group. They got as far as Lusaka 
where they spoke to President Nyerere, then the Chairman of the Front 
Line States, and to President Kaunda. They decided they had done 
enough — that, having spoken to Presidents Nyerere and Kaunda, there 
was no longer any need for them to go on to South Africa to convey our 
message to the Botha Pretoria regime. 

When we met them in the British High Commission in Lusaka and 
they told us this, I just gathered my delegation and we walked out, 
leaving them there. We said: "You are not serious; you are just messen¬ 
gers of the Boers. Why do you bring the messages of the Boers to us and 
when we ask you to respond on our behalf you do not want to go yet 
you are supposed to be mediators". After that they went on to Pretoria, 
to keep the negotiations going, but what they really wanted to do was 
to pressure us to come and join the so-called Interim Government. 
When they realized we were serious and would not agree, they had to 
try another tactic. On our part, we saw the importance of intensifjdng 
the armed liberation struggle and increased our diplomatic campaign. 
In spite of their negative attitudes towards SWAPO, the negotiations 
had continued as part of the diplomatic campaigns against the enemy. 


After Resolution 435 

The South Africans were strongly opposed to the UN having any power 
in deciding the future of Namibia. South Africa, for examp e, con * 
plained that she would not entertain the idea of UN f 1 * 

supervision of the elections, and the British supported them a tune 

in this. Similarly the British would not agree to there being a peace¬ 

keeping force and certainly not under that name. They wante some 
officers, some in uniform and some observers. We repeatedly sai no, 
there must be a full-scale peace-keeping force because ere was war in 
Namibia and there could be no free and fair elections w e gh g 

continued in the country. , 

The Western Contact Group eventually came to realize how s g 
SWAPO was. When the Americans sent their officials | o ob ^ . 

withdrawal of South African troops from southern Ango m ' 

saw how South Africa was spending so much money an S ?_. , 

soldiers, and could judge that a war was being fought ag 

able op,*,™,,. Th», who. wo of thdr offidab who we* otaemng 
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the withdrawal of South African troops from Angola, died in a bomb 
explosion at a petrol station inside the South African military base at 
Gshakati, they withdrew that observer group. 

I had dealt earlier with Kissinger who was a diplomat and a manipu¬ 
lator, and we played our diplomatic card well when dealing with the 
Western Contact Group, We did not believe in violence for its own sake. 
But 1 said, "You, the US, Britain and France, as permanent members of 
the Security Council, are supposed to ensure the maintenance of world 
peace and security. How could your countries support the apartheid 
South Africa's illegal occupation of Namibia!". 

The passing of the Resolution 435 in September 1978 was the second 
major step after Resolution 385 nearly three years earlier, but we were 
conscious that the implementation of the Resolution would demand 
great efforts from us. My mind had always been dearly fixed and 
inflexible on one point: we must concede nothing in the negotiations 
which would put SWAPO and the people of Namibia at the mercy of 
the minority white South Africans when preparations for genuine 
elections really got under way. It would not be enough fur the Western 
Contact Group, and even the UN negotiators, to agree to plans accept¬ 
able to South Africa without signing the cease-fire between SWAPO and 
apartheid South Africa — parties to the conflict in Namibia. Even if I 
was to be blamed for being uncompromising and intransigent, we had 


to maintain our stance on the implementation of Resolution 435- 

A very senior UN official, Brian Urquhart, Waldheim's deputy for 
peace-keeping, has written that "SWAPO kept the Namibian issue 
alive by desultory guerrilla activities, which would then trigger repri¬ 
sals by South Africa", He used belittling words like 'desultory' when in 
fact our operations were unceasing — but he was right in one regard, 
that without the war and the sacrifice of life and limb by so many of our 
fighters, there would have been no further progress. 

Urquhart also wrote of Vorster's and F. W. Botha's Namibian policy- 


■ 


! 


i 


i 


Nowhere has the South African talent for delay and obfuscation 
been deployed with such skill." 


With Resolution 435 achieved, the South Africans went into a long 
penod of "delay and obfuscation" which called on greater than ever 
military activities on our part. Only by our guerrilla war could we hope 
to wear down the South Africans, keep up the morale of the people, and 
force the United Nations, through the good offices of our friends in the 
GAU and the Non-Aligned Movement, to keep up the pressure fo* 
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apartheid South Africa to be compelled to implement UN Security 
Council Resolution 435. 

At the end of the day, Resolution 435 was acceptable to us, though 
we had had to make concessions, in particular again allowing the 
deferment of the Walvis Bay issue until after independence. We still had 
the gravest doubts that the South Africans would "play the game" and 
that the Western countries would have the will to force them to honour 
their commitments regarding the holding of UN-supervised and 
controlled elections. Ten years of bloodshed were to follow as we 
greatly increased our military attacks on South African military bases 
inside Namibia. 

I was interested to read David Owen's comments, in his autobio¬ 
graphy, on the negotiations of the Western Contact Group. He gave 
credit to Andrew Young and Donald McHenry for taking the lead in the 
negotiations, though he clearly felt that their final successful outcome 
10 years later was to his credit as well. He wrote: 

"I have rarely felt such pleasure as when I returned to Windhoek 
in 1990 on the eve of independence and saw Sam Nujoma just 
before his inauguration as President. The new constitution for 
Namibia is a model for the rest of Africa — there has been a 
marvellous spirit of reconciliation and co-operation between 
South Africa and the new Namibian government. There are 
excellent prospects that Walvis Bay will be returned to Namibia. 

Once again, I felt that we knew our old colonial oppressors better than 

■ ^ t * T T • _ X 1 


he did and, indeed, the issue of the port of Walvis Bay remained 
unresolved almost a further twenty years, until 1 March 1994 w en it 
was finally integrated into the Republic of Namibia. 

Lord Owen probably thought in September 1978 that ^ 
were excellent for the implementation of Resolution 43 , ut e 


difficult np»rt wpq nnlv iiist hpdnnin2. 



because Of SXwca's refusal to deal with SWAPO as its excuse for 


non-compliance. 
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There were benefits from renewed activity, such as Resolutions 
337 and 393 in March and August 1976 respectively condemning 
South Africa's attacks on Zambia and Angola, and, in December 1976, 
the General Assembly's recognition of SWAPO as "sole authentic 
representative" of the Namibian people. The latter came after another 
triple veto of a draft resolution invoking Chapter VII of the UN 
Charter, and merely endorsed the state of affairs already recognized 
by both UN Secretary-General Kurt Waldheim in 1975 and the US ( 
Secretary of State Henry Kissinger only three months before our 
meeting in New York. 

The successful negotiations among the Western Contact Group, 
SWAPO and South Africa had been completed in less than 18 months 
from the first meeting in New York of the Western Contact Group with 
South Africa's UN Ambassador Brand Fourie in April 1977, to the 
unanimous adoption of Resolution 435 by the Security Council on 29 
September 1978. 

Having achieved Resolution 435, the so-called 'Western plan' for 
South Africa's withdrawal from Namibia, the Western Contact Group 
then found that its implementation was a much more difficult process, 
mainly because South Africa's word could not be relied on. 

As the end of the Carter administration's four-year term came into 
view. South Africa's motive for delay and deceit increased and the 
hopes that Resolution 435 had aroused — more in the Front Line States 
than in SWAPO as we knew the South Africans better -— began to 
disappear. SWAPO had to intensify the armed liberation struggle in the 
country in the knowledge that international diplomacy by itself would 
not immediately bring Namibia's freedom and genuine independence. 

As history shows, due to the Reagan administration's pro-South 
Africa policy of so-called 'constructive engagement', the implement¬ 
ation of Resolution 435 was delayed for the next 10 years. 


USPo 
in the 
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US Policy towards Namibia 
in the 1970s and 1980s 


In the mid-1970s, the United States 7 pursuit of its strategic 
interests and foreign policy objectives in Africa went through 
rethinking and remodelling, particularly with regard to 
southern Africa. Henry Kissinger was on the African political 
scene in a big way by this time. He had a background in 
military counter-intelligence for the US during World War II, 
and had been appointed Assistant for National Security 
Affairs under Richard Nixon in 1969. He was then appointed 
Secretary of State by Gerald Ford in 1973. In that capacity he 
was intimately involved in the political picture on the African 
continent. 

Dr. Kissinger's mindset was fixed on the Cold War. In the 
wake of the seizure of power in Mozambique by FRELIMO 
and in Angola by MPLA, he saw danger coming that could 
undermine US and other Western interests in Africa. In May 
of 1976, Kissinger delivered a major US foreign policy speech 
in Lusaka, Zambia. 

It was assumed that the Front Line States had direct in¬ 
fluence on the national liberation movements of Zimbabwe, 
South Africa and Namibia, in addition to also having their 
own economic and security interests. In those thn^coun- 
tries, the ZANU Patriotic Front, the ANC and SWAPO 
renewed their resolve to intensify the armed Uberation 
struggle to end colonialism, apartheid and oppression in 
their countries. For its part, the apartheid regime in Pretoria 
had unleashed a total military onslaught and other acts o 
aggression and destabilisation against the Front Line and 
other African states. 
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While there was 'sanctions-busting' concerning Rhodes! a, the pro¬ 
gressive and peace-loving forces were intensifying punitive sanctions 
against Pretoria to end apartheid and its illegal occupation of Namibia. 
Saving the whites and ensuring unhindered and continued access to 
raw materials, strategic minerals and sea lanes was dearly the rescue 
mission that brought Henry Kissinger to southern Africa, not self- 
determination, independence and human rights of the black majority. 
Alt that and the US obsession with the presence of Cuban troops in 
Angola, not forgetting its support for Jonas Savimbi and UN1TA, 
influenced Dr Kissinger's manoeuvrings in the region. 

In 1976, in keeping with this cunning gameplan, two of the nine 
State Department senior officials were sent to southern Africa. They 
were William D. Rogers, US Undersecretary, and William Schaufele, 
the Head of the Airica Bureau. I met them in Lusaka in 1976. What they 
put on the table was the stillborn idea of a Namibian Conference, either 
in Windhoek or in Geneva, where, they suggested, SWAPO and the 
internal puppet political groupings would meet to sort out their 
differences and agree on the future of Namibia. I rejected the idea with 
the contempt it deserved. By then SW r AFO had already declared its 
willingness for a face-to-face meeting with the occupationist regime for 
the sole purpose of discussing the practical modalities of transferring 
power to the Namibian people, under the leadership of SWAFO- with 
the assistance of the United Nations. We had put the onus on the 
shoulders of Pretoria and given the international community a plan of 
action to deal with. 

Dr. Kissinger actually wanted to turn the Namibian struggle again** 
colonialism into a mere local tribal conflict in which Pretoria would ad 
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as a disinterested bystander with limited concern only at the envisaged 
Namibian Conference, Some leaders of the Front Line States wen? being 
drawn into this dubious scheme. The aim was to deliver SWAPO 
into the hands of the enemy on the basis of John Vorster's deceitful 
promise' to leave Namibia once the Namibians had agreed among them¬ 
selves on the future of their country. 1 clearly told Messrs. Rogers and 
Schaufele that SWAFO would not yield in its opposition to such a futile 
conference. 

Later, in September 1976, my colleagues and I met with Henry 
Kissinger in New York, at the Waldorf Astoria Towers, the official 
residence of the US Ambassador to the United Nations, to further 
discuss the idea of a so-called Namibian All-Parties Conference which 
his two top aide$ had earlier raised with me in Lusaka. It was a frank 
and useful meeting. Dr. Kissinger shared with us his encounters with 
John Vorster in Zurich and a number of African leaders, as well as his 
own a ssessmen Is of thei r respecti vc views on Namibia s decolonisation, 
and about SWAPQ. 

On 30 September 1976, Dr. Kissinger presented, in his speech before 
the UN General Assembly, the objective of the proposed conference and 
the UN's role in it. This idea had earlier been hatched with Forster in 
Zurich. According to this plan, 31 December 1978 was fixed as a target 
date for Namibia's independence. Dr, Kissinger rather misleadingly 
implied in his speech before the General Assembly that 1 had endorsed 
the plan, which 1 did not do and could not have done. M walimu Julius 
Nyexere also expressed his opposition to the idea. His strong stance 
saved SWAPO, not least by pieserving the integrity of the sacred cause 
of the Namibian people. Had it not been for his behind-the scenes 
vigilance and firmness in his dealings with Dr. Kissinger, quite a oi 
would have been sacrificed. For example. South Africa s polecat status 
in the community of nations would have been removed. 

Dr. Kissinger s agenda was really not about independence, or t 
Eradication of apartheid in Zimbabwe, Namibia and South Africa, or 
was it about the prevention of military aggression against and destabi 
isation of the Front Line States. Rather, the objective was to r er 
US aims and interests in the region, driven by Cold Wat priorities- 
dent Ford's Administration, and Dr. Kissinger in particular, ine\i 
failed to realise their objectives in Southern Africa, except or g^mg 
regrettable legitimacy' and prestige to the racist Pretoria regime 1 
caused painful frustrations to the world community' and a so, ironic, j r , 
embarrassments to Dr. Kissinger and his collaborators 
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That marked Dr, Kissinger's exit and paved the way for the next 
US Administration. 

The Ca rter A dm in istra tion 

When President Jimmy Carter and his team came to power in January 
1977, they inherited Kissinger's legacy and his Cold War game plan for 
Southern Africa. The Carter Administration also had to contend with 
the right-wing Republican leadership in Congress, who were friendsof 
the apartheid regime r supporters of Jonas Savimbi as well as the various 
puppet groups in Namibia. 

During the transition period from one administration to the next 
much of what Dr. Kissinger had been doing in 19?6 was stilt on the 
cards. The Cold War was alive and the Security' Council was used as an 
arena of ideological confrontation and abuse of the veto power was 
common. Both the Soviet Union and China were suspicious of the 
Western Contact Group, due to the extensive economic and strategic 
ties between their governments and corporations and apartheid South 
Africa. Initially the Western Contact Group skirted the Security Council 
and operated parallel with and not through it. 



45 Western Contact Group members: (L to R) Cyrus Vann; ( USA), 

“■uis * Gui'ingauti (France); David Owen (UK); 
Hms-Dietrick Genscket (Federal Republic of Germany). 

New York, 27 July \9?8 
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Mr. Cyrus Vance, She new US Secretary of State, recruited able and 
dedicated assistants: Andrew Young, Richard Morse and Donald 
McHenry, amongst others. Don McHenry became the principal nego 
tiator, policy strategist and the undisputed leader of the Western 
Contact Group. It was left to Ambassador Andrew Young to initiate 
political contacts on possible "exploratory talks' by contacting all the 
relevant African interlocutors at the UN and in the various capitals. 
SWAPQ office in New York was one of them, 

The underlying rationale of the Western Contact Croup in the Secur 
ity Council was summarised by Ambassador Don McHenry as follow s. 
a) The UN Inherited a legal responsibility for the territory from the 
League of Nations; 

b> The UNI provided the channel to those who had the best chance of 
communicating with the South Africans; 

c) it was believed that if at any time it would be necessary to im. oke 
measures', it would be important that at least three permanent mein 
bers of the Security Council were involved in some v^a> from i e 
beginning, so as to avoid any splits in the Contact Group at t c en 
of the line; 

d) By making the negotiations a multilateral effort at the L N, t 
possibility of deadlock because of any one party s bilatera po icies 

would be reduced. 

The basis of their approach towaids Namibia was Security Council 
Resolution 385 of January 1976- The UN Commissioner for Nam*« ■_ 
Dr. Sean McBride, and SWAPO had formulated the ideas that we _ 

that resolution at the Internetional Conference or uman " 
Namibia, held in 1975 in Dakar. SWAPO was prepared » 
in the proposed negotiations because of our con ^nce i _ _ _ , 

of .he Namibian ptrnple. i" ^ rf ""r '"f ?" 
our favourable pisitL to resort to the General Assembly. trough the 
UN Council for Namibia, if a sellout deal became apparent _ 

I must say, SWA 1X5 did not really trust any > j®. ^ ^IN 

the Western iont.c, Coop, .he Front Lin, *** 
bureaucrats, and natorallv racial Sooth Africa. For, al ■ 

.he Carter aides were seU u S wa> KisaingeC. M 

bottle. At the name time we c,, “' d ^“ ™^&nmal Committee and, 
hated settlement. I put the case to the S acreed to 

after an in-depth discussion of the costs an ' f th Carter 

diplomatic negotiarions initiated under the leader^ 
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Administration* We were ready for "exploratory talks" anywhere — 
except as guests of the Boers or their payroll puppets in Namibia or 
South Africa* 

We constituted a SWAPO negotiating team of experienced com¬ 
rades/ under my chairmanship. The Central Committee took a position 
that we must negotiate/ while at the same time intensifying the armed 
liberation struggle, until the conditions for the cessation of hostilities 
were created and a cease-fire signed between the warring parties i.e, r 
SWA TO and the illegal occupying regime of racist South Africa* 

On this basis/ we decided to pursue political and diplomatic actions 
and the armed liberation struggle concurrently. As I have emphasised 
many times already in this text, we saw them as complementary and 
not contradictory. Pretoria kept on denying the fighting capacity of the 
People's Liberation Army of Namibia (PLAN), SWAPCTs military wing, 
while at the same time it continued steadily building up its massive 
troop strength in Namibia to fight PLAN. Pretoria's lies were, however 
constantly exposed to the world by its own endless communications to 
the UN Secretary-General, complaining about SWAPO's military 
operations at different times and places right inside Namibia. All those 
letters and cables are on file at the UN. 

Among the major African policy issues that the Carter Administra¬ 
tion had to confront at the start were the Namibian and Rhodesian col¬ 
onial situations. Mr. Vance, unlike his predecessor. Dr* Kissinger, was 
more businesslike and reassuring. He was not a Cold War 'hawk'. F° r 
example, he indicated that he did not perceive the Soviet Union's rela* 
tions with certain African countries as being a part of its broad strategic 
design. While he saw this as a disturbing challenge in Africa, an ^ 
mostly in southern Africa, he was not unduly alarmed. It was this new 
approach which made us to open up and welcome the Western initia- 
tive which Ambassador Young and his colleagues were pushing in the 
UN circles and beyond in Africa. Vance recalled the initial phase of && 
Carter Administration's diplomacy in the following words: 

As had been true during the Nixon and Ford Administrations, 
our ability and determination to pursue a balanced policy to¬ 
wards the Soviet Union was most severely tested in the Third 
World ,.* What we did in Africa in the early months of 1977 would 
have a major effect on Third World perceptions of our policy 
towards die developing nations..." 

I welcomed this constructive attitude. 
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The Carter Administration came in with a firm conviction that 
Namibia's independence was achievable. They also believed that a 
success here would guarantee an end to the colonial oppression and 
bring about democracy, political pluralism and reconciliation between 
the black and the white communities in the country. This view further 


held that Namibia's peaceful transition to self-determination and inde¬ 
pendence, with international assistance, would augur well for those 
desperate whites in South Africa itself to accept the ANC and majority 
rule, democracy and a new, non-radal dispensation in that country. 

On the other hand, even though the concept of 'linkage' later grew 


most notorious and actually destructive under the Reagan Administra¬ 
tion, the Carter Administration too had, surprisingly, promoted linkage 
as a viable negotiating device. The idea was broached with President 
Agostinho Neto of Angola. They thought Namibia's independence 
could result in a speedy withdrawal of Cuban troops from Angola, 
because South African military would be out of Namibia. 

Of course. Dr. Chester Crocker later transformed this strategy into 
an ideology rooted in the ruthless 'constructive engagement policy 
with the racist regime of Pretoria. This diabolical scheme was sugar- 
coated and sold to some African leaders who bought it, lock, stock and 
barrel. Mwalimu Nyerere, for one, understood the whole plot for what 
it really was. But others were not so insightful and almost handed over 
SWAPO leadership to a certain death at the hands of the fascist Boers. 

After some delay, the Western Contact Group resumed its inter¬ 
action with SWAPO. I received an invitation for 'proximity talks' in 
February 1978. South Africa too was invited; the Namibian puppets 
were not. This time, the Contact Group's five Foreign Ministers played 
a direct role in the goings-on by meeting separately with the two be i 
gerents. I carefully explained SWAPO's position to them. At this stage, 
the Contact Group's settlement proposal was being constructe in a 

working form for serious discussions. 

This was a critical phase, both within SWAPO itself and between us 
the Pretoria regime, the UN and the Western Contact Group. Ear ier, 
had informed the Front Line States that SWAPO could be flexible in e 
discussions, provided that South Africa would accept certain cn 
conditions, and provided that the question of Walvis ay an 
Offshore Islands was resolved. , , t 

Other thorny issues included the confinement to ase ° 

South African and SWAPO troops inside Nainibia dunng^the trar^i on 
period, under the UN surveillance. I also insisted a 
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strength should be, at least, 7,500 troops and 1,000 observers. If these 
conditions were accepted, SWAPO would tolerate the presence of a 
South African token force of 1,500 troops during the elections period, 
but that this military contingent should be confined to a single base in 
the southern part of the country, namely at Karasburg. SWAK^s posi¬ 
tion was communicated in an official letter dated 8 September 1978, 
addressed to Dr. Kurt Waldheim, UN Secretary-General. 

No sooner had the "proximity talks" begun than South African 
Minister of Foreign Affairs 'Pik' Botha — who earlier had boasted of 
having a full mandate from his government to discuss any matter and 
take any decision — withdrew from the talks after American press 
reports that South African military bases had been attacked by SWAPO 
military forces. Botha ran away from New York unceremoniously and 
returned to Pretoria, ostensibly to obtain more signing power. SWAPO 
had once again outmanoeuvred the enemy, this time, on the political 
and diplomatic front. Following Botha's hasty departure, a meeting was 
held at the US-UN Mission to reflect on the situation and a way 
forward. 

After that meeting, the Front Line States, SWAPO and other close 
friends met at Ambassador Salim Ahmed Salim's residence, outside 
New York City, for a post mortem and to plan ahead for the next round 
of the proximity talks'. We agreed to build on our achievement and put 
further pressure on the enemy. True to type, the racist regime had 
decided on a new war-path. 

During the months of April and May 1978, the Western Contact 
Group carried out active shuttle diplomacy to restart the talks and 
obtain reactions to their settlement proposal. In mid-April, Pretoria had 
for purely tactical reasons indicated acceptance. SWAPO, while main¬ 
taining flexibility, insisted on the inclusion of Waivis Bay in the Western 
independence plan. It was at this stage of the most delicate negotiations, 
in New York and Washington, when the South African military perp 6- 
trated the Cassinga massacre on 4 May 1978, more than 150 miles deep 
inside Angola, killing and maiming many hundreds of defenceless 
civilian refugees. 

I cut short my stay in New York and immediately returned to 
Angola to deal with that barbaric human carnage. In a letter I sent to 
Ambassador Andrew Young, before I departed, I firmly stated that for 

AFO the negotiations had to be deferred indefinitely in light of the 
. mAssacre * Clearly, racist South Africa's lack of sincerity about 

the negotiations was exposed. It was obvious that the large-scale 
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military invasion and attack inside Angola and the massacre of 
innocent Namibian refugees must have been planned a long time in 
advance. I challenged the Western Contact Group over their commit¬ 
ment to Namibia's independence and demonstrate their bona fides in 
the face of Pretoria's hostile and dastardly act. 

After an extended break, another meeting was convened in June 
1979 in Luanda. There SWAPO was expected to indicate its acceptance 
of the Western Contact Group's settlement proposal, and also there the 
question of Walvis Bay would be resolved. In Luanda, SWAPO had to 
confront not only the Contact Group but also the Front Line States in 
rather heated exchanges. Eventually, as regards Walvis Bay, a break 
through came from SWAPO for a separate resolution of the Security 
Council specifically on Walvis Bay and the Off-Shore Islands as we as 
for their reintegration into the rest of Namibia. Before this, the Contact 
Group had stood firm that this question should be shelved for post 
independence negotiations. SWAPO was equally adamant that, wi out 
agreement on this fundamental issue, we would not accept the Western 
settlement plan. Now, the way forward was clear. _ , 

In 1977, Vorster's regime had, by an act of the all-white, racist^South 
African Parliament, annexed Walvis Bay. In the face of this en S e ' 
SWAPO's response was quick. We requested the UN ounci or 
Namibia to urge the General Assembly, as a matter of utmost urgency, 
to adopt a strong resolution condemning Pretoria and declaring W vis 
Bay and the Off-Shore Islands as inviolable and integral pa o 
Namibia. This was done promptly. SWAPO, moreover, eman 
Luanda that the Western Contact Group had to undertake to ensure die 
adoption of an identical resolution by the Security ou 
condition for me and my SWAPO colleagues to accepte 
plan, which we were not, to begin with, entirely happy a u - 
time came, the Security Council did adopt Resolution 432 (1978Lon 
Walvis Bay and the Off-Shore Islands, and thus the Western posal 
was endorsed by the Council on 27 July 1978. , , Vnrster 

SWyU, m rt.,,mS.p. OT berl978,P.W.Bo.U^^» 

as Prime Minister of South Africa, and later became i ■ ^ apart j_ 

Not only was he a die-hard racist and militarist, but ^ wa * 

cnlariy vicious foe ajamst ^^ n “ d c ^,d^e S olution 435 
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was still very much tense and divisive, in light of Pretoria's negative 
position. The apartheid regime insisted that the Western Contact Group 
should instead deal with the bogus Turnhalle Alliance in Windhoek 
about Namibia's future. Again, SWAPO urged the Front Line States, the 
OAU and the Non-Aligned Movement to demand comprehensive and 
mandatory sanctions against the illegal regime for its defiance and 
tactics of delay. 

In October 1978, the five Foreign Ministers of the Western Con¬ 
tact Group went to South Africa to stop Pretoria from proceeding with 
its plan to hold unilateral elections in December 1978 in Namibia for an 
internal settlement. To my utter dismay, this strong team of five Foreign 
Ministers, representing the most powerful nations on earth, left South 
Africa virtually empty-handed, after meeting P. W. Botha on 16-18 
October. In view of this despicable failure, SWAPO's demand, joined by 
those of the African States and the Third World, for mandatory 
sanctions against Pretoria was further intensified. 

The farcical elections went ahead in Namibia in 1978. The DTA was 
declared the 'winner', but it was a meaningless victory. The world at 
large did not recognise the outcome, and Pretoria had to face wrath 
expressed around the globe, including verbal condemnations by 
its Western friends. "Isolate racist South Africa!" became the inter¬ 
national community's loud and united battle cry. 

The best way to achieve this had to be the imposition of mandatory 
sanctions. At the same time, all-round solidarity with and support for 
SWAPO, as the sole and authentic representative of the oppressed 
Namibian people, was declared by the United Nations. This repre¬ 
sented the full diplomatic recognition of SWAPO, as well as a vote of 
confidence in us by the international community. 

In the meantime, the Western Contact Group transferred the task 
of establishing UNTAG to the UN Secretariat. As the future would 
tragically show, both the Western Contact Group and the UN itself 
mishandled the question of confining both the South African and 
SWAPO troops to designated bases inside Namibia, as contained in UN 
Security Council Resolution 435. This neglect eventually proved fatal, 
more than 10 years later, when on 1 April 1989 — the same day as the 
commencement of the UN Security Council Resolution 435 — South 
Africa's fascist army violated the cease-fire and attacked SWAPO forces 
inside Namibia. 

The UN could have prevented that tragedy by acting differently 
at end of the 1970s. But South Africa lied, and the UN accepted the 
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distortion of the real military situation on the ground in Namibia. 
Pretoria had repeatedly refused to acknowledge the physical presence 
of our armed guerrilla units inside the country. Both Pretoria and the 
UN knew the true facts, but the latter preferred to pretend otherwise. 

By 1979, Mrs. Margaret Thatcher became Britain's powerful and 
blindly conservative Prime Minister. Mrs. Margaret Thatcher s sym¬ 
pathy for whites in Southern Africa was publicly declared. UN- 
bashing' was made an official policy. The 1979 Camp David accords on 
the Middle East were hailed as the best way to solve difficult political 
problems from outside the United Nations. Dr. Crocker would build on 
this later in dealing with Namibia. The previous Anglo-American 
proposal on Rhodesia was cast aside in favour of the Lancaster House 
negotiations on the independence of Zimbabwe. And Prime Minister 
Thatcher would in a few years time find a mentor and friend in 
President Ronald Reagan of the United States of America. 


The Reagan years 

Slowly but surely, the Western Contact Group shifted away from 
its focus on Namibia to other national, regional and international 
priorities. International politics and strategic realignments entered a 
new confrontational phase. 

By the time 1979 came around, many far-reaching changes had 
occurred on the world scene, some good but most of them bad. or 
Namibia's independence. That year. Ambassador Martti Ahtisaan of 
Finland became the UN Commissioner for Namibia, thus strengthening 
the ranks of the UN Council for Namibia in its activities around the 
world towards the rapid decolonisation of our country. Earlier in 19/v, 
a major international conference held in Maputo, Mozam 1 9 ue ' “J 
support of and solidarity with the struggling peoples o 1 ^* n 

Zimbabwe and their national liberation movements, name y <5 

Namibia and the Patriotic Front of Zimbabwe. By t en 
diplomatic status had already been enhanced m the UN to * 
Permanent Observer. Furthermore, in 1979, SWA was ya 
as a full member of the Movement of Non-Aligned Countries at ite 
summit held in Havana, Cuba. All this constitute g news 

and elsewhere. In 1979. (wo g*.. sons of Afnca and SWA KTs rehaM e 
allies. Presidents Agosdnho Neto of Angola and Murtala 
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Nigeria, passed away at the worst possible time for the Namibian cause. 
At the same time, a certain brand of doctrinaire conservatism embraced 
by various Western governments, and exemplified by the political 
ideology of President Ronald Reagan, grew stronger. By the time the 
Commonwealth Summit convened in Lusaka, Zambia, in 1979, it was 
very clear to me that the struggle would be long and bitter But we were 
not intimidated by all this. Meanwhile in the USA, the political temper¬ 
ature was rising steeply against the Carter Administration. 

The 1979 Iranian Islamic Revolution created dramatic events that 
culminated in the American hostage crisis. The handling of the hostage 
crisis in Tehran, and the related military fiasco created by a bungled 
helicopter rescue operation, politically buried President Carter His 
Secretary of State Cyrus Vance resigned in protest. 

US national priorities had to be reconsidered carefully and Africa, 
particularly the work of the Western Contact Group, had to be shelved 
indefinitely. Governor of California Ronald Reagan had emerged as the 
strongest Republican challenger against the Democratic incumbent 
Jimmy Carter, and Reagan successfully capitalised on the hostage issue^ 
By now-, to all intents and purposes, the 1980 American election cam¬ 
paign had started in earnest. Consequently, by the time of the visit of yet 
another UN working team to South Africa, led by Mr. Brian Urquhart 
and including Mr. Martti Ahtisaari and General Prem Chand, the nego¬ 
tiating game concerning Namibia was practically up. The Pretoria re¬ 
gime was in no mood to do anything of substance to break the impasse. 

The fiercely confrontational politics of Prime Minister Thatcher and 
the Cold War ideology of Ronald Reagan were welcome news to racist 
ut ^ ^ rica - P- W. Botha and his clique remained intransigent and 
defiant. This was happening at the time when the ZANU-PF victory 
was announced, which was a severe shock to Botha's regime. I received 
Urquhart's team in Luanda and expressed to them my dismay that they 
ad been duped by the Boers and the puppets they met in Windhoek, 
en route to Luanda. 

From then on, the UN was just trying to appear busy with the DMZ 
*n o er mundane matters in hopes of keeping the Western Contact 
roup s spirit alive. The Boers had a big deception working, as the Pre- 
implementation Meeting (PIM) on Namibia, held in Geneva in early 
anuary 1981, clearly confirmed. They were just buying time until the 
situation changed in Washington. Nothing of importance did in fsd 
a PP en the negotiations until the Reagan Administration came to 
power m late January in 1981. With immediate effect, the Reagan 
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Administration set out to change the political economic security and 


strategic map of the world. 

This arrogance of power earned the title of the "Reagan Doctrine . 
It was the reactionary platform of a cruel enterprise capitalism; of 
renewed East-West showdown; of UN-bashing; and of the victimisation 
of the Third World. For example, Jonas Savimbi and UNITA and various 
other selected bandit groups in the world were embraced as freedom 
fighters' and given military and political support. SWAPO and the 
other legitimate national liberation movements of Africa and elsewhere 
were branded as terrorist groups and blacklisted. 

For southern Africa, a notorious policy of so-called 'constructive 
engagement 7 was put in place. Dr. Chester Crocker, an old Kissinger- 
hand, became its implementor. And so, a dramatic and vicious process 
of confrontation was unleashed in southern Africa, and Namibia came 
out the worst of it. Resolution 435 was first declared "dead in the water 7 
and thereafter taken up only to be mutilated into something ineffectual. 

Similarly, the UN was initially ignored but later infiltrated and 
turned into an ally. What the Western Contact Group and the UN had 
been doing all along ended abruptly. Dr. Crocker launched his own 
series of subversive meetings with the Front Line States and SWAPO, 
under the pretext of creating better conditions for expediting e 
implementation of Resolution 435. In actual fact, he was destroy mg 
Resolution 435 by indirectly rewriting its salient provisions and adding 
his own crooked ideas. One such terrible effort was the introduction 
of the so-called "impartiality package 77 to deny SWAPO the^inter¬ 
nationally accepted UN support. Crocker and the Reagan 
stration were fully aware that Pretoria had created a substanb s us 
fund" to help the treacherous internal parties to strengt en eir 
collective position against SWAPO. These were some of Dr- 


sinister doings. A n 

Of course, none of this came as a surprise to me ause 
approach was consistent with the political-military nu ear m ig 
alliance that Washington had forged with P. W. Bo a s ^^ e ' 
from me word go. The troth findly came out <*>-< ' 

arid the development of nuclear weapons in Sou ^ 

support of the Reagan Administration was publicly ex ^ OS ^~' , , 

For the next 10 years, Namibia's independence wasdellayed. and 

Savimbi was given stinger misstlei moe^dm^ “' y ll dlu£U the 
well-coordinated political exposure in the 
American media and the general public in hi s favour. 
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Both Washington and Pretoria stood firmly behind Savimbi and 
UNITA in their common opposition against the Angolan government. 
Mikhail Gorbachev of the USSR succumbed under government pres¬ 
sure, joined the anti-progressive cause and abandoned the old friends. 
Gorbachev himself died a political death as a quisling and traitor in the 
eyes of his own people and the progressive world. So did his doomed 
ideals of glasnost and perestroika. He is now a haunted man. It was 
President Francis Mitterand of France who rejected linkage as a totally 
extraneous issue, either to Namibia's independence or the work of the 
Western Contact Group, refused any association of France with it, and 
suspended France's further participation in the work of the Western 
Contact Group with regard to Namibia. 

Reagan's moderate Secretary of State George Shultz might have 
been unsure, at the beginning, about the US-Namibia-Angola policy; 
but the CIA and the Pentagon gained the upper hand, particularly in 
respect of support for apartheid South Africa and the UNITA bandits. 

The 1975 Clark Amendment barring military aid to UNITA was 
repealed, and military-intelligence specialists were installed in Jamba to 
co-ordinate military operations with the South African forces occupying 
Namibia and with UNITA. The war expanded in several dimensions in 
the south-western region of Africa, while the quadripartite negotiations 
on the linkage issue continued in many places, such as Brazzaville, 
Cairo, London, Geneva and New York. 

The final agreement on linkage was signed by those parties on 
22 December 1988 in New York. In the wake of this, 1 April 1989 was set 
by the Security Council as the starting date for the implementation of 
UN Security Council Resolution 435 and the deployment of UNTAG 
in Namibia. 


♦ ♦♦ 

















Geneva and the Reagan Years 


In the US elections in November 1980, the Democratic Party 
administration under Jimmy Carter was replaced by that 
of the Republican Party with Ronald Reagan as President. 
Ronald Reagan, sworn in January 1981, adopted a policy 
of Constructive engagement 7 (which we called destructive 
engagement). The Reagan Administration (January 1981— 
January 1989) embraced the apartheid South African policy 
and, effectively, publicly supported the South African minor¬ 
ity white government's suppression of the nationalist move¬ 
ments, which the Reagan Administration considered to be 
'communist inspired'. The Reagan Administration went to 
the extent of attempting to destroy Resolution 435 and 
replace it with decisions taken outside the UN framework to 
support South Africa's policy of dividing Namibia into 
ethnic groupings, under the DTA puppet Interim Tumhalle, 
controlled by the South African regime. 

Security Council Resolution 435 was for us merely the 
mechanism for implementing Resolution 385. It had been 
brought about despite our distrust of the Western Contact 
Group, whose five countries — Canada, Great Britain, 
France, West Germany and USA — were the main trading 
partners with South Africa. They had weakened Resolution 
385 — no longer was it accepted that the illegality of South 
Africa's occupation meant that South Africa must withdraw 
from Namibia. They attempted to defuse die condemnation 
against apartheid South Africa, and exercised their vetoes in 
the UN Security Council to prevent South Africa horn being 
expelled from the UN because of its non-compliance with 
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the UN resolutions on Namibia. The apartheid South African govern¬ 
ment that had oppressed us for so long and defied the United Nations 
by ignoring its resolutions would itself be part of the process of handing 
over Namibia to its rightful owners, the Namibians. It was for this 
reason that we had fought so long and hard both for a UN peace¬ 
keeping force, and to have PLAN combatants confined to bases inside 
Namibia, when the implementation of Resolution 435 was to take place. 

Though the Western Contact Group countries were South Africa's 
trading partners, they had shown themselves capable of resisting South 
African pressure and conceding some of our essential demands. Resolu¬ 
tion 432, for the early reintegration of Walvis Bay into Namibia, was 
another case in point. The Western Contact Group had learned for 
themselves that South Africa was not to be trusted. In Cyrus Vance's 
account of the negotiations, he states that he never knew, even after he 
had ceased to be Secretary of State, whether or not South Africa was 
negotiating in good faith. 

The parties who negotiated Resolution 435 were: the Namibian 
people (represented by SWAPO); the UN (represented by the United 
Nations Council for Namibia on one hand and South Africa on the 
other); and the Western Contact Group as mediators. SWAPO, the Front 
Line States and Nigeria, backed up by the UN General Assembly mem¬ 
ber states, all insisted on the speedy implementation of UN Security 
Council Resolution 435. The UN view was reflected by the Front Line 
States with the added factor of the UN's own honour and credibility 
being at stake. South Africa's acceptance of Resolution 435 was never 
more than a pretence; Namibian independence to them meant rule by 
their own puppets and without SWAPO, in another form of bantustan. 

The South African regime was determined to crush SWAPO and its 
military wing, PLAN, and to suppress the struggle of the Namibian 
people. However, as the history has shown, the united Namibian p e °" 
pie under the leadership of SWAPO remained determined and dedi¬ 
cated to defeating the enemy militarily. Even though in numbers and 
materials, and logisdcally. South African were so much larger than we 
were, our soldiers were well-trained, courageous and resolute. 

As more white South African soldiers died on the battle fronts, the 
fP artheid re&bne went to the extent of recruiting foreign mercenaries 
from all over the world to fight for the continuation of its illegal occupa¬ 
tion- However, the Namibian people had the motivation to fight for 
country which the white South Africans and mercenaries lacked/ 
5mCe w prepared to die in a foreign country to which they did 
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not belong. FLAN was also the inspiration of SWAPO leaders and 
activists inside the country and of ordinary Namibians who rejoiced in 
their victories and were encouraged by every shot that was fired to keep 
up the struggle against racist South African rule. So the war went on, 
with even more fury than before. 

R W. Botha, who had been Vorster's Minister of Defence for a num¬ 
ber of years before succeeding him as State President, let it be known 
that South Africa would retain its forces in Namibia "for as long as there 
is no visible and actual peace in the territory". His threat to increase their 
numbers was carried out, and a whole new military phase began with 
preparation for the recruitment of black Namibians into SWATF (South 
West Africa Territorial Force) and Koevoet (meaning crowbar ) Units, 
who were brought in two years later. General Magnus Malan, who was 
the overall commander of the South Africa Defence (SAD) Force in 
Namibia, was the mastermind of the Koevoet units, which included 32 
Battalion (originally known as Bushmen Battalion, Ezuwa and Etango). 
Their role was to deceive people by distributing Bibles and teaching in 
schools during the day, while at night conducting a reign of terror. 

We had to contend also with a build-up of the puppet regime inside 
Namibia. In December 1978, bogus elections were held for the Con 
stituent Assembly, the so-called 'Third Tier' of bantustan government. 
These elections were yet another humiliation for the Western Contact 
Group, whose Foreign Ministers had been told by P. W. Botha at, 
though he would go ahead with the elections against their wi , e 
would still recognize the UN plan to hold free and fair 7 UN-supervised 
and controlled elections in the future. The Constituent J ^ sseE ^ ^ 
given to understand that they were there to stay, and they i m a 
become a National Assembly not very long after. All espi e 
Security Council Resolution 439 which declared these el ^°™ ™ 

resulting Constituent Assembly "null and void". SWAPO refusedTo take 
part in the bogus elections, and also campaigned strong y a in er 
national level to ensure that no UN member states recognised 
Botha's puppet Constituent Assembly in Namibia. ■ 

UNTAG had nevertheless begun its work, under MartnAhtoa^n, 
early in 1979. I met his party, led by Brian Urquhart, e P ^ 
Secretary-General, in Luanda in February 1979. t was ear 
they did not represent the UN members who S ^PP°. f. n 

struggle, but rather the element that wanted t0 ^ , Africa that 

quesfon once and for all whatever con^rons to SouU^ca that 
might be necessary, against the interests of the Namibian people. 
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South Africa was still on its course of delaying implementation 
of Resolution 435 by raising objections, pretending sincerity on one 
hand, and putting obstacles in the way on the other. The size of the 
military component of UNTAG was the most serious of these obstacles 
and I knew that we would not be supported in our demand for a genu¬ 
ine peace-keeping force with a real military capability when the 
Western Contact Group, after their failure to stop the bogus December 
elections, announced that the size of the force would be agreed between 
the UN Special Representative Ahtisaari and the Administrator-General 
in the "light of the prevailing circumstances". 

Ahtisaari was also to work out the modalities of the elections to be 
held under UN supervision and control, though the Western Contact 
Group continued to omit the words "and control" in their statements, 
and the date of the poll. South African repression, the reign of terror 
against the civilian population by Koevoet and the military conscription 
into the enemy army greatly increased the flow of our people into exile, 
and thus the numbers we had to first care for in our new reception centre 
at Viana outside Luanda, and then settle in the Health and Education 
Centre further south in Kwanza Sul, if they were not to go for military 
training or scholarships. Our weapons were constantly improving, with 
122 mm rockets, SAM-7 ground-to-air missile launchers, and more 
vehicles to transport our fighters from our main base at Lubango into 
Cunene Province. And at the same time, our friends at the UN, and non¬ 
governmental organizations in many countries, mounted a major 
campaign for sanctions against South Africa, to compel P. W. Botha to 
accept the implementation of Resolution 435. 

Waldheim announced 15 March 1979 as the date for the cease-fire, 
with free and fair" elections to follow by 30 September of the same year 
As the war entered its most serious phase yet, the South Africans defied 
sanctions by converting the 'Constituent into the 'National' Assembly, 
and by committing further acts of repression against many SWAPO 
activists, churchmen and even businessmen who were thought to be 
secretly aiding our guerrilla forces in the war zone. 

Gradually the Western Contact Group's move to implement ReSO" 
lution 385 by means of 435, and so take the heat off South Africa, began 
to lose momentum. Though the British had not been helpful in the 
negotiations, the replacement of Prime Minister Callaghan by Prim 6 
Muwster Margaret Thatcher in 1979 was bad news. Thatcher came into 
omce denouncing economic sanctions against the Ian Smith regime in 
e. But when the Nigerian delegation at the Commonwealth 
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Summit in Lusaka announced the taking over the Shell oil Company in 
Nigeria, she quickly reversed her position, calling a meeting at the UK 
Foreign office in Lancaster House with the leaders of the national 
liberation movements of Zimbabwe and Ian Smith of the white minor¬ 
ity regime. The election which resulted saw a sweeping victory for 
ZANU(PF) led by Prime Minister Robert Mugabe. The eclipse of 
Smith's puppet Bishop Abel Muzorewa seemed to foreshadow that of 
his colleague Dirk Mudge in Namibia, but there was yet to be a ten-year 
long struggle in Namibia before genuine elections under UN super¬ 
vision and control by UNTAG could take place. However, far worse 
than the advent of Thatcher was the loss of the Presidential election by 
Jimmy Carter in November 1980 and the completely new atmosphere 
with the Reagan Administration due to take office in January 198L 


Destructive engagement 

The Reagan team downgraded the Namibian issue, placing it in the 
hands of Dr. Chester Crocker, Assistant Secretary of State for African 
Affairs, an academician married to a white Rhodesian, whose view we 
already knew to be hostile to SWAPO. We also knew him to be pr <> 
white South African, having described them as "proud Afrikaners . 
"Constructive engagement" was championed and pursued by Crocker 
and became the cornerstone of the Reagan Administration policy 
towards South Africa when this was made known in March 1981. To e 
astonishment of everyone the Reagan Administration offered military 
training to white South Africans in techniques of counter-insurgency 
and intelligence. I was shown a copy of the influential American journal 
Foreign Affairs in which Crocker wrote, late in 1989, an article setting out 

his views on what American policy in southern Africa s oul - 

He addressed those "in the international community who might be 
tempted to follow the disastrous Namibian precedent of turning e 
United Nations into a propaganda agent for their favourite nftion^s 
group before the Namibians themselves have even vo • 
also made .he case for "conatntcMve engagement". At the nme we saw 
that Crocker's views were hostile both to SWAPO an t e , 
doubtless did the South Africans, who continued thej ^_ eby '^, 
and double-talk on implementation of the Resolution 435 un 

US pro-South African policy became fully and offid y ' . 

the true nature of *e new US position was certamly made dear by 
Crocker when he wrote: 
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The real choice we will face in Southern Africa in the 1980s 
concerns our readiness to compete with our global adversary in 
the politics of a changing region whose future depends on those 
who participate in changing it". 

Before this, the USA's policy had always been moderate, even friendly 
towards us, despite US economic involvement with white South Africa 
from the days of Mennen Williams, Crocker's predecessor under 
President Kennedy, whose phrase "Africa for the Africans" so shocked 
the colonialists in 1959, to Cyrus Vance, a decent, fair man, and Andrew 
Young, whose background was in the black liberation movement in 
Atlanta, Georgia. Now came the greatest single change in the forces 
committed to democracy in Southern Africa, and above ailin Namibia. 
The new Reagan policy, as championed by Chester Crocker, had drawn 
the Namibian struggle for liberation and independence into East-West 
Cold War ideological conflicts. Crocker wrote: 

Constructive engagement in the region as a whole is the only 
basis for Western credibility in Salisbury and Maputo. Our cred¬ 
ibility in Moscow and Havana depends on adopting a strong line 
against the principle of introducing external combat forces into 
the region ... there can be no presumed Communist right to ex¬ 
ploit and militarize external tensions, particularly in this region 
where important Western economic resources and strategic 
interests are exposed." 


Cuban internationalist forces had been in Angola since 1975 at the 
invitation of the legitimate government of MFLA, led by President 
Antonio Augustinho Neto, because of the South African military inva¬ 
sion of Angola in 1975/ 6. The Reagan Administration now saw Cuba a$ 
exploiting and militarizing regional tensions" in Angola and putting 
estem economic resources and strategic interests" at risk. The near¬ 
est o such resources and interests were in Namibia. It would be only a 
nutter of time before the withdrawal of the Cubans would be de- 
anded^smce Western interests would be thought safest in the white 
* * ♦. an ^ s - The apartheid South African regime's proposed 

: + ** f° ne kid a clear purpose, to stop our guerrilla 

reu 'frj* ce ®«rt5 from entering Namibia fromAngola. 

Secret "y-G«KraI Urquhart left in October 1980 to 
^ WaJdh ^ ™ New York, he had lodeal with 

partianTvT. «*"Pkint namely that the UN would not act un- 

parhaDy but would favour SWAPO in the implementation process. 
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It seems that, after a farewell barbecue, Urquhart suggested "a meeting 
of all parties to prepare for implementation". President Botha subse¬ 
quently agreed to this, and even to an independence date of 1 March 
1981. Urquhart wrote in his memoirs: 

"I have no means of knowing whether in October 1980 the South 
African government had any real intention of going ahead with 
a Namibian settlement. Certainly everyone else had, and it was 
generally held that we had pushed the matter further forward 
than ever before. On 4 November however, with Ronald Rea¬ 
gan's victory over Jimmy Carter, the pressure went out of the 
enterprise/' 


Geneva Conference, January 1981 

The UN Secretary General Kurt Waldheim initiated the so-called 
'confidence building' or 'pre-implentation meeting in Geneva in early 
January 1981. SWAPO agreed to participate in this meeting, despite 
the fact that the puppet parties would be present, as it had the blessing 
of the Secretary-General, who attended the opening session. e 
puppet parties were represented by 29 delegates, who sat together, with 
Dirk Mudge their main spokesman; Dame Hough, the Administrator 
General in their midst; Brand Fourie, the Permanent Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs; Van Zyl; P. Nienhaus (formerly Minister of Community 
Development under Vorster); and other officials hovering a ut 
behind them, altogether making a very dear picture of puppets an 

puppet masters. , . 

During the bilateral talks in Geneva with the American delega ons 
and South Africans over a dinner, the Americans were believed tohave 
told the white South African officials to be extra vigilant with the Nam¬ 
ibian nationalist movement, that one day they would be ov wn y 

them and America would not send troops to rescue them-Nienhaus, 
after hearing this, collapsed at the table and was rus o P 

When he later returned to South Africa he retired ma ve P° * _ __ 

It was clear to all that these representatives of many sma $ 
parties had no real mandate from the people and , 

speak for the white apartheid South African policy, 
delegation - dressed in their bestsuits ^ fa uni L n when 

unimpressive looking puppet delegation ripnched-fist 

introduced by the Chairman, Brian Urquhart, and give 
"Africa!" salute, to demonstrate our unity. 
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We acted throughout in a disciplined and well-organized manner, 
but the blocking tactics of Mudge and his colleagues made all progress 
impossible. While we patiently put the case for a realistic cease-fire 
date, the puppets kept up a ceaseless barrage of unspecific accusations 
against UN impartiality. 1 hit back with a press statement: 

"The concern of the international community and of those who 
have helped in drawing up the UN plan for Namibian indepen¬ 
dence was to ensure that South Africa docs not use its admini¬ 
strative machinery, police force and various other armed security 
agencies to intimidate the Namibian people and therefore pre¬ 
vent them from exercising their democratic rights in electing 
leaders of their choice. It is absurd that the colonial power, which 
in actual fact is responsible for organizing the elections, should 
be the one to demand 'impartiality' from the United Nations. It is 
rather that the UN and the international community should 
require assurances from South Africa." 



(Above and facing page) SWAPO delegation at the United Nations "confidence 
building" session, opened fry Secretary Central Kurt Waldheim. Geneva, 

7 January, 1951 
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Urcjuhart described us as a "model of civility and common sense H in 
contrast with "the deplorable exhibition put on by the representatives 
of the internal parties^, It was clear to everyone that South Africa 
wanted the conference to fail, so that they could stay in power and pre¬ 
pare themselves over a long period, in a changed climate with Reagan 
in power in the US, to fight an election against SWAPO, if it were ever 
to come to that - The London Times called the Geneva Conference 

"...an unmitigated disaster for the Western powers, who have 
invested immense diplomatic effort their credibility is in 
tatters and they are now- confronted with renewed calls at the LN 
for sanctions — which was just what the settlement w T as designed 
to prevent". 

With the knowledge that the UN plan had come to a full stop and that 
under Reagan, due to take office a week after the conference ended, the 
US might well lead the Contact Croup in a very different direction from 
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that taken by President Carter's team, I told the delegates at a working 
session that "South Africa's manifest interference and prevarications" 
meant that: 

"Like all the previous efforts of the international community to 
find a peaceful solution to the Namibian problem, the conference 
had failed in this noble object! ve. 

Consequently the oppressed people of Namibia are left with 
no other alternative but to continue with the armed liberation 
struggle until the final victory. The responsibility for the con¬ 
tinued loss of lives and suffering lies with the Pretoria regime. We 
are certain of one thing: SWA PC enjoys the overwhelming 
support of the oppressed people of Namibia, whose yearning for 
freedom will continue to inspire the combatants of the People 5 
Liberation Army of Namibia (PLAN) to persevere in the armed 
liberation struggle until the final victory/" 


Apartheid regime vs one man, his family and friends 

My own situation continued to be one of constant travel and diplon^^ 
campaign among our friends in the OAU and a growing number of 
nations round the world who recognized SWAFO as the sole repre¬ 
sentatives of the Namibian people and heeded the call I made at the 
January 1981 Geneva Conference "to render all-round supper* 
assistance to the Namibian patriots w r ho are resisting the illegal occU j 
pation and colonial oppression by the white minority South African 
regime in Namibia'". 

My other immediate and major diplomatic task w as to achieve the 
imposition of comprehensive and mandatory sanctions including 
oil embargo ... to compel the Pretoria regime to relinquish its illegal 
occupation and oppression of the Namibian people". 

This period had seen my dear wife's escape from Namibia through 
Botswana in December 1977, and our meeting again after a separation 
of IS years, and the death of my father, Utoni Daniel Nujom* ^ 
Okahao the following year, his health having never recovered from his 
tong detention, when already ill, in Pretoria. There was a military camp 
near my parents' home and South African soldiers were stationed right 
next to our homestead in the belief that they would ambush me when 1 
came home to mourn with my people at my father's funeral. My mother 
and others at home were much harassed bv them, and bv the puppet 
authorities. 
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48 Typi'c-W anti-Nujama propaganda leaflet distributed for African military 
intelligence m Namibia during the 1980s 
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The puppet authorities constantly searched tor my brother Stephen 
Nujoma, a teacher, who had stayed to care for our parents at Etunda. 
Though ambushed several times and almost killed/he was clever 
enough to escape them, and went into a hiding in Kavango. When he 
came back to Etunda and found they were still looking for him, my 
brother travelled secretly to Windhoek, where we found him in hiding 
on our return from exile. 

One of my cousins, the son of my mother's elder sister, Johannes 
Akaupa Kasino, was in fact killed. The South African army took his 
body, and my mother and the other women from the community 
followed it to Gshakati. She and the others sat down and cried until a 
Boer officer came out and asked: "Why are all these old ladies crying 
here? , He was told: "We have the body here of their son who was 
killed . So they were allowed to take the body home for burial. My 
mother was frequently terrorized and interrogated with questions 
about me, over many years. Such actions were part of the South African 
army and Koevoet practices of terrorizing the people in the war zone, 
and very many families suffered the same way. 

The South African regime sent over many spies and tried to spread 
propaganda about my private life. They said that I lived in a big hotel 
with a swimming pool on the roof, and I was said to be surrounded by 
white women. At one time a spy was sent to Lusaka to take photos of 
me in the "hotel". When he arrived in Lusaka, I was living at Kamwala 
House No, 7, in the old African township of Lusaka, Zambia. He failed 
completely to get any picture of me at all because it was diHicull for 
a white person to find his way about undetected in an African town- 
£ ip, especially at night because there were no lights. The South African 
military intelligence did not stop at slander, but also included violent 
tactics in their personal campaign against me. They sent many 
mbs and letters containing explosives, addressed to me personally 
and also to other SWAPO leaders. But we had special units who were 
specially trained in the detection of such materials, and parcel and letter 
bombs were always defused and destroyed before any harm was done. 
I n African propaganda against me failed totally- 

e “* / >re even thrown from aircraft showing me as a monster, 
eating babies and urinating on a church. The people of this country are 
V6r ^ yian and such pictures were calculated to destroy SWAPO 
completely. But the people never believed this propaganda. The main 
s re f> lItie Wa & to discredit me as a person in the eyes c* 
am *™ n People and eventually to destroy SWAPO s popularity- 
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My task as President of SWAPO was made easier by the fact that we 
had always been working as a team. Decisions were taken collectively 
and responsibilities were shared by the SWAPO Central Committee 
which met twice a year, the Political Bureau of the Central Committee 
which met four times a year or could be convened any time once the 
situation dictated, and the Military Council which met four times a year 
and sometimes more depending, again, on the situation. 


"Constitutional Principles" 

Though I had made clear in Geneva and in many speeches and state 
ments our democratic principles and pragmatic view of future 
economic policy, the Western Contact Group found it necessary to bind 
us to a set of "Constitutional Principles" early in 1982. 

Much was later made of the fact that the constitution coul e 
adopted only by a two-thirds majority of a constituent assembly, but we 
had no objection to that. More serious was the proviso that set up a 
system designed to reduce SWAPO's power in favour of the w *te 
minority. Also in their favour were clauses that meant we cou not 
dispense with the very large civil service 47,000 strong w 6 
South Africans had built up to run the country on bantustan lines 
(nine separate administrations, each with its own overst e J? 

ments), and the 'Third Tier' central government around the Nation 
Assembly, controlled by the white administration. , 

We realized that perpetuating such a large bureaucracy wouldtake 

up huge sums of money from our national budget 

put to combating the extreme poverty we have inherited fomthe apa - 
held colonial administration. But we would accept thrs ^en m the 
interests of stopping a stampede of whites out of e country^ 
the tactical.policy adopted by SWAPO- that *en, would te no wh.te 
exodus from Namibia to South Africa to reinforce w te ex ^emo- 
delay the progress of South Africa to achieving a non racia 

“teszu 

early independence, they did have the effect o medicaJ 

the humanitarian support we received su as {Mordic 

equipment, clothing and other basic human n churches the 

countries, Holland Belgium, the World Counal of 

Lutheran World Federation, the Nami ^^ , ^ alia Ji Canada, 
apartheid movements from Europe, Amen a. 
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And most importantly the increase of military hardware for PLAN from 
the Soviet Union and other socialist countries. 


After Geneva — the consequences of linkage 

The months after the Geneva conference confirmed all our worst pre¬ 
dictions of the Reagan Administration's South Africa policy with 'con¬ 
structive engagement' as the framework. We had already seen it in 
place in the visit of South African generals for talks in Washington with 
Mrs. Jeanne Kirkpatrick, Andrew Young's successor at the UN; in a 
leaked report revealing the new relationship, with 'Pik' Botha demand¬ 
ing increased US support for South African policies; in the visit by Dirk 
Mudge and a DTA delegation to the UN; and in the announcement by 
President Reagan of so-called 'covert aid' to UNITA. 

We worked hard with our friends all over the world to counter this 
new strengthening of South Africa's position. In April 1981 the Non- 
Aligned Summit in Algiers called for mandatory sanctions against 
South Africa. The resolution that was adopted was duly introduced at 
a meeting of the Security Council, specially requested by the African 
members of the Council in April, and only defeated by the triple-veto of 
the US, Britain and France. With Reagan and Thatcher in office, the 
Western members showed how wide the gap was growing by urging, 
although to no avail, that puppet Peter Kalangula of Ovamboland 
bantustan be invited to address the Security Council. 

There were already signs that the Western Contact Group were be¬ 
ginning to move away from Resolution 435. At the end of June 1981, 
I expressed dismay to the Liberation Committee of the OAU at Arusha, 
in Tanzania, that the US, "one of the authors of the resolution and a 
permanent member of the Security Council, is now trying to sabotage 
Resolution 435". 

The most serious cause for delay appeared in June 1981 during a 
high-level US mission to South Africa and Namibia led by Reagan's 
Under Deputy Secretary of State, William Clark, with Chester Crocker, 
Assistant Secretary of State for African Affairs, Clark made it clear that 
the US was not committed to UN Security Council Resolution 435, and 
also met the DTA puppet leaders in Windhoek. He later recognized 

ir standing in the negotiations for the first time, and, most seriously, 
let it be known that the withdrawal of Cuban troops from Angola was 
nowa quid pro quo (pre-condition) for the withdrawal from Namibia 

the South African colonial administration. 
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By September 1981, the concept of 'linkage' of these two matters hav¬ 
ing become established US policy, Reagan sent a letter to the heads of 
the Front Line States requiring their agreement, and Crocker announced 
that Resolution 435 would have to be "supplemented by additional 
measures" and was also conditional upon 'linkage'. In November, Vice- 
President George Bush, at the start of a seven-nation African tour, 
released a major policy statement in Nairobi. Called A New Partnership 
with Africa", it offered help to African nations to restructure their 
economies, as well as in security, peace-making and human rights 
advancement. But what affected us most was at the core of the 
statement: 


"My Government is not ashamed to state the US interest in see¬ 
ing an end to the presence of Cuban forces in Angola. Their intro¬ 
duction seven years ago tore the fabric of reciprocal restraint 
between the US and the Soviet Union in the developing world". 

South African troops would withdraw from Namibia only when the 
Cubans had gone. 

The South Africans had already taken up 'linkage' and this became 
for the next seven years the greatest obstacle in the way of freedom an 
independence for Namibia. We had no option but to struggle on to 
remove that obstacle by mounting political pressure inside the country 
and by maintaining diplomatic contacts with the West, despite e 
reversal of policy brought about by the US Reagan Administration. 

The response of the other members of the Western Contact Group 
varied. As it became clear that changing Resolution 435 was part o e 
Reagan policy of distancing the US from the United Nations, they foun 
it difficult to fall in with Crocker's moves. The French were the mos 
critical of linkage, followed by the Canadians. 

The French Foreign Minister Claude Cheysson, spoke a 8^ ns 1 
Dar-es-Salaam in October 1982, saying "Everything is rea y* *xou 

simply push a button", but for the "stagnation cau y e 
South African insistence that the Cubans vacate Angola as part of 
Namibian settlement. The Western Contact Group, esai 

"never accepted that there should be such a link and we will 
never accept it. We see no justification for any request being pu 
to the Government of Angola. Of course, we know that the 
Americans do not feel that way. They have entered »ntoa ^nd 
negotiation with the apartheid South African regime but that is 

their business." 
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51 (L to R) Chairman of PLO, Yasser Arafat; Prime M in ister of India , 

Indira Gandhi ; Deputy Chairperson, Upper House of Parliament of India, 
Dr. Najma Heptulia; President of SWAPO, Sam Nujomti 
At Seventh Non*Aligned Sumrrw'f, New Delhi, India. March 1983 


At the end of 1983, Monsieur Cheysson announced that France would 
suspend its participation in the Western Contact Group because of 
the Reagan Administration's insistence on the linkage of Resolution 435 
to the withdrawal of Cuban internationalist forces from Angola. 
He said that the Western Contact Group should now be "dormant, 
in the absence of any ability to exercise honestly the mandate confided 
in it", Britain was equivocal, denying any commitment to linkage, yet 
agreeing with it as a general principle SWA FO, despite an early distrust 
of the Western Contact Croup and hostility towards us from the Reagan 
Administration, co-operated as best we could with the Western Contact 
Group up to this point, even in spite of J linkage r - 

Summit of the Non-Aligned Countries, March 1983 

l attacked linkage 1 strongly at the Seventh Summit of the Non-Aligned 
Countries, chaired by my good friend, the late Mrs. Indira Gandhi at 
New' Delhi in March 1983: "The issue of linkage," l said, "Is a nefarious 
exercise uf unbridled blackmail which has now come to characterize the 
whole process of the so-called 'constructive engagement', a policy 
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52 A! the Seventh Non -Aligned Summit. (Ho Ri Prime Mi nis ter of India, 

Indira Gandhi; President of Cuba, Ftdel Castro; 

Secretary-Gewral of the Non-Aligned Movement Natmr Singh, paying 
respect to the National Arcfhfifl of India. New Delhi „ India, 7 March 19S3 

whereby the Reagan Administration has publicly and unmistakably 
embraced apartheid South Africa as a friend and an alls -1 went on to 
deplore "the attempts being made to undermine the United Nations' 
responsibility for Namibia", and urged the Summit to designate some 
of the Foreign Ministers of member states to participate in a meeting of 
the Security Council which they must request. This had eft*c t \\t l> ^ T | 
done in 1981 after the Algiers Summit, when the Security Counci a 
debated a sanctions motion which was defeated by a shamctu trip c 

veto by the US, France and Britain. 

The call I made in New Delhi was repeated at a major solidarity con¬ 
ference held at UNESCO in Pans, and in May Wl the Security Counci 
duly met, as we had planned. This time the outcome was Security 
Council Resolution 532, which condemned South Africa’s continue 
presence in Namibia. The US cast the only dissenting * otc eso u 
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53 (L to R) SWAPQ President Ssm Nujoma and UN Secretary-General 
Javier Perez de C uAiat. Luanda, Angola, 26 August 1983 


532 was a victory for SWAFO and the Namibian people, and we were 
further strengthened and encouraged by the commitment to our cause 
of the new Secretary-General, Javier Perez de Cuellar, 

But 19£3 brought setbacks, too. A very' unfortunate one w as the loss 
of Peter Manyemba, who died after his car collided with a petrol tanker 
in Lubango. He had been our representative in Botswana in 1962 and 
Tanzania from 1963 until becoming Secretary for Defence in 1970. Com¬ 
rade Peter Nanyemba served his Party and country with commitment 
and dedication. He left a widow and four young children, 

An obituary for Comrade Peter Nanyemba, published in the London 
Timt* and written by Peter Katjavivf, read in part: 

'At first the People's Liberation Army of Namibia (PLAN) con¬ 
sisted of small groups of fighters equipped with light arms/ who 
penetrated north-eastern Namibia through the Caprivi Strip. With 
time, however, and helped by Nanyemba ... PLAN grew in 
strength and experience. By the late l97Ds groups of PLAN fight¬ 
ers were operating sophisticated weaponry from roving bases 
mside Namibia and reaching the capital Windhoek in their attacks 
on South African military installations,” 
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54 Comrade Peter Nanyemta, SWAPO Secretary pr Defence, 197thl9SS 
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This intense phase of the war in Angola and northern Namibia co¬ 
incided with a critical chapter in the international diplomatic campaign 
and will be recorded in the history of our national liberation struggle. 
More generally, we suffered from the increasingly Cold War-oriented 
policies of the US government under Reagan, with UK Prime Minister 
Thatcher in close support, and from a massive South African propa¬ 
ganda and blackmail attack against SWAPO both inside Namibia and 
worldwide. 

On 1 January 1984, my New Year message to the Namibian people 
(which had become an annual tradition), dealt with this attack. It makes 
interesting reading today, as evidence of SWAPO's commitment to 
national reconciliation and democracy so many years before we were 
able to put it into practice: 

"Over the years the racist rulers of South Africa have been carry¬ 
ing out a propaganda campaign aimed at creating suspicion or 
frightening the Namibian people, especially the white commu¬ 
nity, not to join or support SWAPO. 

Our struggle has never been and will never be a struggle 
against an individual or against whites as a community. We can¬ 
not commit the crime of practising racial discrimination which 
we are opposed to and fighting bitterly against. 

Another hysterical propaganda is that we are 'communist 
robbers 1 , who will rob the people of their property rights- On the 
contrary, SWAPO is fighting for the protection of each and every 
Namibian citizen and his or her property. We are fighting for the 
reinstatement of the rights of the majority in our country 

Concerning foreign companies in Namibia, SWAPO will have 
no objection to such companies operating in Namibia but under 
a new agreement, or within the guidelines of the policy laid 
down by the new Namibian government, based on just mutual 
interests and co-operation. 

SWAPO has time and again said, and I repeat it here, that all 
law-abiding Namibians — whites, blacks, coloureds — wiH be 
entitled to equal social facilities and their human rights will be 
protected before the law. We want to create a new democratic 
society in which the freedom of the people will be guaranteed." 
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South Africa's aggression in Angola, its repression of our people, 
the destabilizing attacks on its neighbours and continued internal 
constitutional ploys — from Tumhalle to National Assembly and now 
Multi-Party Conference — to justify its presence in our country, made 
even its US ally lose patience. In October 1983, the Security Council 
passed Resolution 539, condemning South Africa yet again for its 
continuing presence in Namibia, and rejecting 'linkage . The US did not 
this time exercise its veto, nor did it vote against the resolution. It 
merely abstained. 

So we entered 1984, the centenary of the German colonial occupation 
of Namibia, aware of changing diplomatic and political climate, but 
knowing that nothing must deflect us from our determination to 
continue the armed liberation struggle until South Africa accepted e 
cease-fire we had so long offered. This would be the prelude to the final 
agreement for the implementation of the UN Security Council 
Resolution 435 and our return to play our part in a new, independent 
and democratic Namibia. 


♦ ♦♦ 
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As early as 1978 the first missionaries of what was to be 
called the UN Transitional Assistance Group (UNTAG) were 
in the country and an atmosphere began to build up, espe 
daily in Windhoek and the main centres, that there was 
going to be a new dispensation, though not the genuine 
independence which was our goal. 1 emphasized repeatedly 
at press conferences in African capitals and elsewhere at 
we would not rely solely on the implementation of Resolu¬ 
tion 435 to bring us our freedom, but on the struggle of our 
people, spearheaded by our guerrilla army, PLAN. 

Heavy PLAN operations at the end of 1978 and in the 
early months of 1979 took place because we had to react to 
the 1978 Cassinga massacre, to ensure that our people wo 
know that SWAPO and its military wing PLAN were 
stronger and more effective than ever before, espeoaUy after 
the Cassinga massacre. Our forces attacked Katana Mulilo m 
August 1978 with 122mm rockets, and we deeper into 
Ovamboland sector in repeated attacks in October , 
against South African installations at Kongo an agains 
called homeguards, which were ended units eniorong 
bantustan rule on behalf of puppet chiefs. „ . . 

We created the eastern Front, covering eas rn P 
and Kavango; the north-eastern Front of eastern 
land; and the north-western Front of western 
and the Kaokoveld. All of these Fronts hadthe* 
deep inside the country, within which 
operated effectively. 
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55 CJftS ing of m ititary session j] t PLAN Headquarters i rt L ubango r A ngobi. 

(L to R) PM N Army Commander Oirttv Hmtaambo; SWAPO National 
Chairman David Mercro: President Sam Nujoma; Administrative Secretary 
Moses Giircwfr; Secretary for Defence Peter Nanyemba. 19&1 


In the six months after the Cassinga massacre.. PLAN combatants 
wen? militarily active on all the Fronts. It w as part of our strategy, under 
Comrade Peter (Ndilimani) Nanyemba as Defence Secretary; to carry 
out military offensives on all these Fronts at the same time, 10 confuse 
and over-stretch the enemy's military power which would result in 
heavy enemy casualties and expenditure. 

PLAN combatants scored many successes on the battlefield^ 
these included the shooting down of South African air force planes, 
and the destruction of combat vehicles, among them Casspirs and wolf 
wares anti-mine combat vehicles. A number of armoured vehicles afliJ 
a Casspir were actually captured by PLAN fighters, which was most 
spectacular. The South Africans admitted to three destroyed, captured 
and others damaged, which means, without doubt, that the real figure 
was much higher. 

One example of these successes occurred in February 1978. Under 
Commanders Kakuwa Kembale and Immanuel Noshingulu, and 
armed with AK47 assault rifles, 122 Grand P and artillery PLAN cofi^ 
batants launched a surprise attack against the South African Defence 
Force (SADF) base at Elundu. The enemy base was destroyed, but the 
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56 South African soldier Johan van derMefcht, captured when 
SA base was overrun by PLAN combatants. February, 1978 


PLAN cadres suffered no casualties. When silence had fallen, PLAN 
combatants overran the base and captured numerous arms and other 
weapons. While they were searching the base. Commanders an^er 
Ashipala and Communication Officer Malakia Eilo (well known a. 
Kamathka-Eilo) captured Johan van der Mescht r awhite^r^ 

was in a state of shock and confusion, it apparent!} m S* c ^ 

he had experienced battle with PLAN combatants. 

When mptawd, van der Mesrh. refund to talk and al» refo-d to 
walk. It was necessary for the combatants to cam im in ° l _ . 
their task, which was to safely transport their pnsoner to the J_LA>. 

Regional Headquarters at ^^Xw^bahintebroke 

battalions were bv now in pursuit, and so tht ■ - . 

into two groups to distract the attention of t e tp moving 

under Commanders Danger Ashipala and Kamali- a i o wt^ 

the prisoner towards the Namibia-Angola border, the o c h P 

under Commander Haufiku engaged with the -emy ^^^le 

continued for an hour and a half, during which SlX 

gave their lives The enemy casualties, though, were ar i 

ous, with 75 dead and wounded during the battle. 
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When Commanders Ashipala and Kamati reached the Namibia' 
Angola border with die prisoner, they met with Deputy Commander of 
PLAN Jonas Haiduwa, and together proceeded to the Regional Head¬ 
quarters at Haipeto where the prisoner received medical treatment for 
slight injuries. Their arrival was observed by senior PLAN Com- 
manders Charles Philip Dixon Namholo, Martin Shall! and Shindjuu 
sba Nangula, to mention but a few. Always, such successes further 
boosted the morale of the PLAN combatants, and served to undermine 
the military supremacy of the South African troops. 

The South African army had no morale to fight and the loss of a 
single white soldier gave them problems at home, where the dead 
man's family and friends would ask why their son had died in Namibia, 
which was not their country. The outcry was even greater when white 
soldiers lost their lives in Angola. By way of justification, whites were 
told that the war was necessary to stop the Cubans and communism 
coming close to South Africa, and that it was necessary' to destroy 
SWAFO to prevent communism — which would jeopardise western 
economic interests, western family values and bring anarchy into 
Namibia. In South Africa, due to the intensification of the war in 
Namibia, many white South Africans at the universities, especially at 
the University of Cape Town, boycotted and refused to be recruited into 
the South African Defence Force. 

The scale of South Africa's military presence in Namibia certainly 
revealed the real nature of what the western press described as 'bush 
war'. How could anyone believe that the war of liberation waged by 
5V\APQ was insignificant when the South African regime had built 
such enormous infantry and air bases? The air base at Grootfontein 
could; simultaneously handle two aeroplanes, taking off and landing; 
Ondangua air base kept a permanent squadron of jet fighters, British- 
made Buccaneer jet bombers. French-made Mirage -1, 2 and 3, British 
Hawker fighters (the latest was the Cheetah jointly produced by South 
Africa and Israel and British Canberra), and French-made Allouettes 
and Super Felon Puma helicopters. 

On the ground, the South African infantry was equipped with 
Casspirs, wolfwares and the latest "red-cat" G3, G5 and G6 artillery 

ich the booth African regime modernised from what was originally 
■in American 155mm artillery rocket launcher This the Americans had 
eve °P Ct 1 during the Vietnam war and it was believed to have the 
capacity' of carry ing nuclear warheads. The US 155mm artillery rocket 
unc er ad been smuggled in from the island of Antigua via Spain 
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57 South Africa's military buildup in the north by the end of the 1970s 


and then Israel, avoiding the UN arms embargo against ^° ut ^ 'V™^, 
The 155mm G5 artillery system was claimed to be an entirely ™ 
African-developed system, and Pretoria had announce i as s _ 
However, there had been earlier announcements ma e > a os an _ 
Israel that they had developed their own 155mm arti erysysem - 
World Campaign Against Military and Nuclear Co11aborabon«* 
South Africa disclosed that the three systems were in tact the _ 
it had been developed by the Space Research Corporation based m 
Vermont, Canada. The system could launch missiles with 
to 40km, and provided the 5ADF with a formidable weapo ^ 

against Angola because of its long range. The weapons " _. 0 

Africa via New York and Antigua, where trade umon 

deal wtth S™* Africa. E 

was developed to enable rapid >n afte mhe South African^! A 

supply of the G6 svstem was arranged sen , 

inSnrf An SoI , ,n 1975. When ^■““^tSTnTeS^U 
withdrawal »fThe US from imdva—C ntauKcd ■" «» S 

provided to South Africa. 






























58 Plan combatants together with Cuban military advisers in the bush 
dose to the Angola-Namibia border, 17 August J $82 



Wreckage of Sou th 
African aircraft 

brought (town by 

PLAN anti-aircraft 
guns, in southern 
Angola, 1981 
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Aided by such long-range weapons, the South African 32 Battalion 
tried to create a 'buffer zone' to stop our units from crossing from south¬ 
ern Angola to reinforce those already in the war zone. We were able to 
hit back, and in June 1980 they admitted to having lost 90 men in action 
against PLAN and FA PL A forces. They already had five so-called eth¬ 
nic units' in the field —black soldiers under the command of a white 
officer — whose losses they could conceal. But for the most parL the 
morale and fighting power of their forces was lower, and we dealt with 
them quite easily when we ambushed them, destroyed their armed cars 
with anti-tank land mines, and attacked their military camps. 

As far back as 1972 w r e had encountered black South African tnxjps 
in the Caprivi Strip. Qn one occasion we wiped out a platoon by sur¬ 
rounding their military camp and then drawing them out by laying 
false tracks to deceive them, iTiese troops had as little stomach for the 
fight as the young white National Servicemen who were brought in 
later and were not trained to face PLAN fire-power. This battle w as 
commanded by Peter Tshirumbu Theeshama who opened fire on the 
enemy with a DP heavy machine gun (OmuQndi gua Sfttoia), PLAN 
fighters then captured the enemy's FN rifles and radio communications 
equipment after ha ving over-run their military observation post. 

From there the Boers did not trust these black South Africans to fight 
the war for them and so started recruiting the locals The first ones they 
used as informers, because they knew the language and could go among 
the people and ask them for information. Sometimes they pretended to 
be PLAN freedom fighters, but that did not work because their attitude 
towards the people was not the same as ours, These imposters w ould go 
to the local people and say "We are freedom fighters; you must prepare 
food for us, we are hungry". But genuine PLAN fighters would come 
and talk to the people, who would then voluntarily bring them food. I t 
local population knew also that if they fed those false guerrillas, they 
would reveal themselves as supporters of the armed liberation strugg t 
and white troops would come and beat them up or the) would be 
subjected to retribution by the Koevoet, SADF or South West Africa 
Territorial Force (SWATf k as for example happened at Oshikuku. an 
event which 1 will recount later. So they always took care to recognise t v 
enemy false guerrillas apart from the real FLAN combatants 

Special units Like 5WATF, 32 Battalion, and later Ml and 10 
Battalions, and the most brutal, Koevoet were trained as killer umte and 
had loyalty only to their white officers. For instance, these killer units 
would murder civilians in villages and cut off their heads, ese 
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be presented to their white officers as the heads of PLAN fighters for a 
reward of "kopgeld" — literally, head money. This was how the South 
African General Magnus Malan had encouraged blacks to kill blacks. 

Our victories against the enemy patrols, bases and their puppet 
home-guards scared off white farmers from the lands they intended to 
occupy in the Mangetti triangle and sent shock waves among the white 
population and soldiers in particular. The encouragement of the Reagan 
administration with its policy of "constructive engagement" made P. W. 
Botha's regime believe that they had the support of major Western 
powers, and thus they launched a second invasion into Angola. 

South Africa crosses through Namibia into Angola 

General Geldenhuys, then their Military Intelligence Chief, Foreign 
Minister Botha and even the UNITA leader Jonas Savimbi had been 
received at the White House by the time the South Africans crossed 
again into Angola. Dirk Mudge had led a DTA delegation to Washing¬ 
ton/ whereas we were feeling the effects of State Department enmity. In 
August 1982 the South Africans covered almost as much territory as they 
had done in 1975. FA PL A (Angolan Army) was now a better trained, 
armed and led force than it had been before, and the South African 
columns met with much resistance. Nevertheless they were able to 
occupy the whole of Cunene province of Angola, entering from the far 
northwest of Namibia. In defiance of world outrage, but with the 
connivance of the US Reagan administration, they stayed there for two 
years or more. 

A Security Council resolution condemning their presence in Angola 
was in fact vetoed by the US in 1982. Britain abstained, on the grounds 
that the draft resolution described the South Africans as "racist"! 

P. W. Botha and his military chiefs still believed they could destroy 
PLAN and SWAPO. Backed up and supported by the people, PLAN 
kept up the struggle in such a way that, wherever they operated, the 
South Africans could never claim to have defeated us, to have stopped 
our attacks and prevented our guerrillas from attacking them on ^ 
fronts. 

A New York Times correspondent, Joseph Lelyveld, wrote in August 
1982 that we had no need to be "a match for the South African military 
machine" in the type of war that was being fought. "In the kind of anti¬ 
colonial struggle they have been waging", he wrote, "survival and 
victory are virtually synonymous. And SWAPO has survived". 
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Not only did we survive but, in spite of the South African occupation 
of southern Angola, their huge military expenditure, aircraft, tanks, bases 
and manpower — which at peak exceeded 100,000 men under arms in 
Namibia — we grew in strength as the years passed. In fact, as time went 
on, in spite of our losses, our lack of field hospitals and medical supplies, 
and the cruelty of many of the South Africans who captured our men and 
treated them harshly in the extreme, we got stronger. They in due course 
fell behind our FAPLA and Cuban allies in the technology that had given 
them essential air dominance in the earlier years. Our strength was 
fundamentally in our soldiers' belief in our cause for freedom and 
independence. This made our soldiers courageous, enduring and 
resourceful. They would fight to the last bullet or to the last man. They 
would cover enormous distances on foot and at speed for which they 
were trained. They never gave up in pursuit of the enemy, and one 
would always find them disciplined and with high morale. The high 
morale and fighting spirit among PLAN combatants was apparent 
from their freedom songs, and other revolutionary songs known as 
"Omayimbilo go mokahonde" (literally meaning songs that PLAN fighters 
sing having engaged with the enemy and caused enemy blood to flow). 

Furthermore, we never lacked new recruits, though for most young 
people, to join PLAN meant a long and dangerous journey, much of it 
on foot, through southern Angola, first to go through tough training. 
Even after the final cease-fire on 1 April 1989, young people were sti 
crossing the border and travelling as far as Lubango to join PLAN. 

The years that followed have been much written about. One book 
stated that "1983 to 1987 were dark, frustrating years, yet the combined 
might of the strongest military powers of two continents failed to re 
the will of the Namibian and Angolan people" [Denis Herbstem and 
John Evenson, The Devils are Amongst Us: The War for Namibia, n on, 

1989]. We suffered severe blows during the long years of the struggle — 
the 'mockery of justice' at the World Court in 1966, die 1976 
(Zambia) raid and the 1978 Cassinga massacre, the so-called pre¬ 
implementation' talks in Geneva in 1981, and others ut we were 
always ready with alternatives. The armed liberation struggle vv 
inevitable after The Hague fiasco in 1966, and we had a y p 


fo'tf.at e.enh.Ji'j, .. . , , .-^HytheSoulh 

Similarly, when the Geneva Conference was y 

Africans, we knew that we must now intensify the aim 

struggle and we did so. At Geneva, Dirk Mudge sai • , , . 

defeated militarily!", and we knew that they had already w 
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60 PLAN combatants fire awft-taHfc gun at the range in Luhongo, 

Angels, 1982 


with General Geldenhuys a pEan to launch an attack in southern Angola 
so as to occupy it and prevent the SWAPO fighters from reaching 
Namibia. But we had already worked out our own contingency plans, 
so that when they tried to convince the Angolan government to prevent 
SWAFO from operating any more south of the Angolan 16th parallel 
we had our routes prepared and could continue to inflict heavy casual¬ 
ties on the enemy occupation forces inside Namibia. This was one u 
our greatest achievements — to keep the w ar going, sending in fresh 
forces on missions deep inside Namibia when the 16th parallel was, m 
theory, a barrier. 

South Africa combined their air force, infantry, artillery, and even 
cavalry and motorcycles against PLAN combatants. We mowed down 
the troopers and captured their horses and machine guns. The air fores 
could not see our scattered groups of guerrillas, but we could always 
see their land forces and shoot them down befom they knew they had 
been observed. Many South African soldiers became terribly frightened 
and as a result they started to recruit more blacks. We would find units* 
of 100 men with only two Boers among them. In their Casspir combat 
vehicles there would be one Boer manning the radio, and one driver. 
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who might himself be black, The single Boer's job was to see that the 
blacks did not run away. 

We saw lots of signs showing how scared they were- The houses 
they built round Ondanguft, Grootfontein, Oshivclo, Rundu, Kongo, 
Ruacana, Karibibi Keetmanshoop, Katima Mulilo, Opuwo and Osha- 
kati — to mention but a few — were fortified with bunkers and air raid 
shelters. The headquarters of Brigadier Hans Dreyer ("Sterk Hans ), 
who set up and commanded Koevoet, had an extra large fortified 
bunker in Oshakati (presently a Government Guest House). The South 
African army was further strengthened by their naval base at Walvis 
Bay which was strategically placed for communication purposes, 
monitoring the whole southern African Atlantic coastal region. 

Having occupied Cuncnc province in southern Angola, the South 
African regime now insisted on a new pre-condition to Resolution 435- 
that this area should be cut off by a demilitarized zone (DMZ) south 
of the 16th parallel so that 5WAP0 combatants would be unable to 
reach the Namibian border from inside Angola. Their aim as always, 
and as Dirk Mudge had boasted in Geneva, was to stop FLAN fighters 
from entering Namibia, 

While negotiations proceeded over the DMZ and other pre¬ 
conditions introduced by the South African regime with the Reagan 
Administration's active support, SWAPO intensified the armed liber¬ 
ation struggle. As J have mentioned, PLAN captured South African 
weapons in large quantities, among them Casspinc These i\ere made in 
West Germany and showed details of the date of export to South Afnca. 
We condemned the West Germans: "While we are negotiating you are 


supplying weapons to the South African racist regime, to suppress our 
rights to self-determination and independence. It is our right to tig t or 
our freedom and independence". This was a serious embarrassment to 
the West Germans, as it was to the South Africans, that t ey a o ^ 
these and other sophisticated weapons to fall into what they considered 


terrorist hands. l . , , . 

The South African occupation of Cunene province enabled them o 
build up UN1TA together with SWATF and Koevoet dements, w ic 
were very weak militarily, They supplied military materia » an ^ arm . 
UNITA at Jamba which they established as Jonas Savtmb. s hea - 
quarters in Cuando Cubango province, near the Capm t 
Angolan side of Cuando River. The South African army . __ 

imbi’s elements there as well as inside Namibia. Savim i 1 

flown to Cape Town for secret talks with the Sou can ® 
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in March 1982, followed by more secret talks in South Africa and in 
Namibia. He was also helped by a big public relations firm which 
convinced many Americans that UNITA was a major political and 
military' force in Angola. The truth was that Savimbi never controlled a 
single town of any importance in Angola, and UNITA existed only as 
another so-called 'ethnic unit' under the South African Defence Force. 
Their role was to assist in intercepting PLAN combatants with the pur¬ 
pose of cutting them off from entering Namibia. 

The South African propaganda continued to belittle SWAPCXs 
successes. But this did not affect the morale of PLAN fighters, and our 
friends in. the socialist countries continued to supply us with the 
firearms and war materials we needed. Our forces benefited also front 
specialist training given in the Soviet Union, and from Cuba's input of 
military advisers at our military academy in Lubango. 

To keep the West Germans firmly on their side, the South Africans 
repeatedly claimed that East German military advisers and even com¬ 
bat troops were assisting PLAN. This was a lie. The German Democratic 
Republic (East Germany) did, of course, train some FLAN fighters in 
military intelligence and information gathering in East Germany 
and indeed sent us doctors and teachers to work in SWAPO Health and 
Education Centres, but no East German military personnel of any 
^ind were sent to PLAN's military academy or to the battle field. The 
played a major role in providing scholarships to our young 
children. Today there are hundreds of Namibian graduates from the 
ormer GDR universities, and other institutions of higher learning and 
tcc nii^al colleges who are today contributing to the re-construction of 
the Namibian economy. 


Massacre alOshihuku , 10March 1982 

At the same time that Savimbi of UNITA and the South African govern- 
ent were engaging in secret talks, another murderous incident was 
peipetrated against innocent Namibian civilians by Koevoet elements 
j . f ‘ smuggle of liberation many other such dreadhd 

t ?r |- ' , not in this book, nevertheless took place. The 

TL° ^ ^** re P reser!ta tive of those, 

forcihl * d ^ ew hours after midnight, a Koevoet hit squad 

^TT t t r ne5lefld UupirSi, inOshipanda vilJag* 

residents ofT™ J lstnct ‘ Flve a rmed Koevoet ejected the eleven 
he homestead, and grilled them for information about 
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6 J Men, corner! and children victims of Oshikuhi massacre, 

northern Namibia 


62 Preparation of a ma$s gram, 
March, 1962 



Ms. Uupindi's son, Mr. Mateos Akumbc, who was an r-plov-v ..i ll-- 
Consolidated Diamond Mines atOranjemund, and who was no p 
sent in the homestead The rodents repeatedly denied know tedge.* 
the whereabouts of Mr. Akumbe. They were then held bythe Knet«l 
at gunpoint while the homestead was ransaeked for tn™* dofiiios 
and other valuables. Finally, the victims. binding two yourwcfoldnn. 
were lined up and shot. The Koevoet killers left eleven peopk fm d.ad 
and then contended to fire rounds info the air and at a parked v ehwkas 
they departed the area. Miraculously, one ol the eleven. 

Ntiuyorna. survived unwoonded. and was able later to *.»« hts eye 

witness account of the mas&a^rc. 
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Another one of the eleven, Ms. Penehafo Angula, sustained severe 
bullet wounds and fractured legs, but also lived. Those two were the 
only survivors. 

Eight victims who were killed on the spot were Gisela Uupindi, aged 
58; Bernadete Tobias, aged 30; Benedicts Tobias, aged 20; Abiatar 
Augustinas, 19; Johannes Silas, 10; Gisela Nepolo, 8; Celine Erasmus 
and Frans Herbert (ages not recorded)* ' 

A ninth victim, 8 year-oid Erastus Nepolo, who had been shot in the 
stomach, was fatally wounded and died a few days later at St. Martin 
Roman Catholic Hospital, Oshikuku. Mrs. Ruth Emvula, a nurse who 
tended the dying child, related that he had been barely able to speak, 
but uttered the few words, "Oh! Omakakunya", an Gwambo derog¬ 
atory for the notorious Koevoet, SADF and SWATF colonial forces. 

On the day, Mr* Nuuyoma and Mr* Akumbe reported the slaughter 
to police at the Oshakati police station. The police response was that no 
vehicles were available, and so no police were sent to investigate. Before 
sunset, the eight corpses were removed and transported by the mem¬ 
bers of the community to the Oshtkuku hospital mortuary* They were 
buried in a mass grave in a cemetery dose to the hospital* When the 
little boy Erastus Nepolo died a few days later, he was buried in another 
grave close to the mass grave of his relatives. 

The residents of Gshipanda and neighbouring villages gathered to 
mourn the dead. Among them was Father Gerard Heimerikx, known as 
"Fata Kayishala ka Nangombe", of the Roman Catholic Church. Father 
Heimerikx, who originally came from Holland, condemned the brutal 
murder of the innocent civilians in the strongest possible terms- This 
eventually landed him in tremble with the racist South African author' 
ities. Because of his condemnation of the atrocity. Father Heimerikx 
himself was placed on the Koevoet 'death LisF. He was forced to flee the 
country, but while in exile he worked in S WAPO Health and Education 
Centres on many occasions, where he rendered spiritual services to the 
exiled Namibians* 

As 1 have said, the terrible event described here was only o«e of 
many such that occurred during the armed liberation struggle. As in so 
many other cases, it was dear that Ms* Uupindi 1 s household member 
were targeted and victimised because of their support of members of 
FLAN* In spite of such tragedies, the people steadfastly continued 
their determination to support the PLAN freedom fighters, even as the 
dangers increased, particularly in areas near the Angola-Nanubia 
borders during this intense phase of the struggle* 
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Lusaka Accord and Joint Monitoring Commission (JMC) 

As 1983 ended, the South Africans at last agreed to withdraw from 
southern Angola — but it was more than a year before the last of their 
forces returned to Namibia. The so-called Lusaka Accord was brokered 
by the Americans, and the South Africans and Angolans set up a Joint 
Monitoring Commission (JMC) charged with patrolling the frontier to 
prevent PLAN fighters from crossing either side of the borders. 

The cease-fire they had agreed was in force in the triangle contained 
by the Cunene and Cuando Cubango rivers and a 300-mile border strip. 
It was not observed by UNITA, against whom engagements were 
fought during this period. The major battle took place just before the 
Lusaka meeting, when FAPLA tanks inflicted heavy losses on the South 
Africans when they intercepted a South African attack planned against 
a PLAN base north of Cuvelai. The Cuban internationalist forces and 
Soviet military aid had also greatly strengthened FAPLA at this time, 
but the South Africans still had air superiority, which gave them a 

considerable advantage strategically. 

For our part, the war in Namibia was not halted. The Lusaka Acco 
had followed cease-fire negotiations in which SWAPO had also been 
involved. I had tried hard to get the South Africans into direct talks with 
us over this, by offering a 30-day 'disengagement of forces' followed by 
face-to-face talks aimed at agreeing on a cease-fire- As usui , * a P 

heid South African regime refused to sit down with / *** 

prolonging the war. _ _ 

The Joint Monitoring Commission did not work. The An 8 ol | ^*' 
our allies, and the South Africans the enemies of both of us, wi 
fighting against both of us under South African contro . _ . 

can regime even brought their latest puppet grouping, t u 
Conference (MFC), and lined them up with its UNITA sum*ate. »lu* 
confused matters still further. We repeatedly tried *° cut . 

muddle of negotiating parties by seeking direct cease-fire talks with the 
South African Government. In May 19841 had a telephonem 
with the South African Press Association in Windhoek. I called^ 

South African Government to meet us for urgent peace a Y 

“ ■££- *- Sou* A«- takeover ol 
had the effect of increasing both our diplomatic Zjj, 

With new ground-to-air missiles we were a e to n inflicted 

African helicopters, and jet-fighters. In September 1983, we inflicted 
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WeaptfFis used. hj PLAN cffmfcfltajt/s during ^armed 
liberation struggle (above L), T-35 Soviet-made ianfc; 
(above H) Strella C-lm ); (below) Indian Mohindra- 
Mahindra mounted with I06mm ATKanti-lank rocket 
launcher. Six PLAN members were trained to operate 
the 106mm recoil gun in India in 1 986. They returned 
to the An^o/a operational area to tram others, and the 
battery teas first used in a major cou nter-offensive m 
1987, south afCubango-Cuando Province in An^uld. 
The battery iiriih OptfratumnJ HQ until 3 989 

when the cease-fire agreement came into force. 
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heavy causalities on the South Africans, especially in the Kavango 
sector of the north-eastern Front. This operation was part of a major 
thrust into Namibia. Willem Steenkantp, a South African writer, has 
quoted one of their officers saying of this campaign that at one stage 
we thought we'd lost the war" (in South Africa'$ Border War, 1966-89. 
Gibraltar, 1989). 

Our military operations increased and we brought men and women 
into all our war Fronts, even reactivating the eastern Front by bringing 
in cadres clandestinely over the Botswana border, at Rietfontein near 
Gobabis in October 1983.1 made a solemn pledge in Lusaka on / Marc i 
1964 that SWAFO would 'continue to intensify the war against South 


African occupation forces inside Namibia regardless of the disengage 
ment of troops in southern Angola". This was the one course of action 
to which there was no alternative: either the Boers must meet us tor 
peace talks or the war would continue with intensity. 

We increased the pressure after the JMC came to an end in May 1985. 
There were a few South African troops guarding Caluegue Dam w il 
used UNITA elements as informers to monitor FLAN combatants 
movements, and they eventually followed their masters to 
We still had to take extreme care in crossing Cunene pruv ince 
border. We had many vehicles which carried men women an ma er 
ials, and the South African aircraft searched for them Our men an 
women travelled by night, without lights, and became very s _ 
this. There were inevitably some accidents but they continue 

supplies to the frontier. ... - ^ 

Our great success in keeping up the war inside ami la _ r 
of the much larger South African army their it no og> an _ 

and the terror that units like Koevoet inflicted cm the peop . . 

to the mobility of our fighters who could cover great is . , ' 

on foot, and in their capacity to be unseen- Wherever t e> " t _ 
for more than a day or two they dug trenches and 

where, should the enemv attack, bullets would not in . We dealt 

with the South African planes with our antler defence* - ^ [o 

would watch the South African planes, deliberate > s 
bring them near. It was part erf our strategy- to cause *_ 
problems on the border while our guerrillas were penetTahng deep 
the country, demoralizing their forces wrth surprise a 
By .hi,'.™, ,11 the South «*—I 
geared tow ards sustaining the war to destroy - 
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of lives of soldiers and civilians that were lost, the destruction of towns 
and villages and the devastation of the countryside of southern Angola, 
the repression of Namibian civilians,, the billions of rand taken out 
of the South African and Namibian economies to pay for the war and 
mercenaries — all these were the cost of the Boers' determination to 
stop SWAPO from liberating Namibia, Wc had known from the start 
that we would have to fight to liberate ourselves. We remembered the 
words of Eric Louw aimed at Chief Hosea Kutako in the 1950s, which 
were, in effect: "We fought for this country. We conquered this country. 
If you want to take it from us you will have to take up arms’ 1 '- So, 
SWAPO nobly took up this challenge and intensified the armed liber¬ 
ation struggle to its logical conclusion. 

As from the beginning of the struggle, we continued to be supported 
in this effort materially and otherwise, by other countries. The military 
arms and ammunition we received from the Soviet Union (USSR) were 
modem and effective. Without them wc could not have defeated the 
South African regime which was militarily supported by the Reagan 
administration and its NATO allies. 

It was the General-Secretary of the Communist Party and President 
of the USSR Leonid Brezhnev who gave us anti-aircraft missiles. At the 
height of the war, Brezhnev sent us two shiploads of weaponry 
vehicles, ammunition, mines, explosives, oil, lubricants, medical equip¬ 
ment, combat food stuffs, combat shoes and the famous T-35 World War 
II tanks. We were in a full-scale war, better prepared and equipped to 
the teeth, and PLAN fighters were able to inflict heavy casualties on the 
SADF, SWATF, Koevoet and its Southern Rhodesia Selous Scouts acid 
UNnA surrogates. 

Other socialist countries rendered SWAPO military' assistance, uf 
course, such as the People's Republic of China and the Democratic 
People s Republic of Korea, The German Democratic Republic suppled 
us with AK47 rifles as well as taking a large number of our war rehi - 
gees, including children made orphans by the war or wounded during 
the massacre at Cassinga, We will recall with pride that East Germany 
sent an aeroplane to fly the Cassinga war victims back to their country 
for medical treatment. Children who were orphaned by war were 
enrolled in kindergartens and then primary and secondary schools- 

Other support continued as well. The Republic of Cuba offered 
scholarships to thousands of Namibian children, of whom some wen? 
war orphans in SWAPO's care in Angola. The Cuban government flew r 
a th °usand children to Cuba where two secondary schools had been 
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64 President Nujoma meeting with Hu Yaobtmg, General Secretary of the 

Communist Forty of China, attended by interpreters. Beijing. 16 March 1985 



65 Being greeted fry President Fidel Castro. Havana, Cuba. 147* 
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built for them on the Island of Youth. The secondary schools were 
named after our Namibian heroes Hendrik Witbooi and Hosea Kutako, 
and they also employed Namibian teachers. These two secondary 
schools alone cost the Cuban government the equivalent of millions of 
American dollars. 

Political battles continue 

We knew South Africa's refusal to meet SWAPO was politically based* 
They wanted peace but feared that they would lose authority with their 
own followers and with the DTA black puppets in Namibia, and 
their white supporters in South Africa itself. Because of this fear, they 
did not want to end the war as long as SWAPO was undefeated. The 
apartheid regime also refused to admit that there was military conflict 
going on at all, so there could not therefore be a cease-fire, (f we were 
just a handful of terrorists, as they claimed SWAPO to be, why was it 
that photographs from a US satellite showed the war zone, both sides of 
the border, to be the most heavily militarized areas in the world, as the 
press reported? 

The South African Nationalist Party and its inner ruling Broedef- 
bonder and extremists had to go along with their refusal to meet 
SWAPO and do all they could to build up the MPC puppets as a more 
credible alternative than their Tumhalle predecessors had been. They 
imposed a DTA puppet interim government in Namibia that they 
thought would lead it to the so-called independence without elections 
been held in the country. 

Politically, the bantustan concept was built up with its infrastructure 
of capitals like Oshakati and Katima Mulilo, parliaments, bureau^ 
crades, and the deceptive Tumhalle political machinery. The bantu starts 
were created in attempt to deceive the people into believing they were 
governing themselves, and to persuade the Western countries that 
South Africa was in the process of creating a democratic structure in 
Namibia, Their idea was that the West would then persuade SWAPO to 
abandon the armed liberation struggle and participate in the Boers 
deceitful elections exercise. 

When the South African Defence Force invaded Angola and occu¬ 
pied Cunene province in 1981, the UN Security Council passed Res®' 
lotion 532 (May 1983) which called upon South Africa to withdraw, 
the US sent observers to monitor the South African withdrawal. They 
were again cheated by the usual South African propaganda that we 
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were a few terrorists in Angola who crossed the border occasionally and 
quickly jumped back again and that we were in no way significant. The 
monitoring team went to Oshakati where two of them were killed by a 
bomb as they were filling up their car at a petrol station inside the South 
African Defence Force Military headquarters. If today you enter the 
State Department building in Washington you will see engraved on a 
column the names of Americans who met their deaths in the service 
throughout the world. They include these two, who died in Namibia in 
an honourable cause. 


Nevertheless, this was held against us instead of the South African 
regime — as I discovered when, in 1988,1 called on the Under Secretary, 
Sam Armacost, Chester Crocker's superior at the State Department, 
and asked why the US had stopped the UN's annual US$ 500,000 
grant to the UN Institute for Namibia in Lusaka. I protested that this 
was humanitarian assistance, given to Namibians for the education 
they had been denied in their own country. He replied that they were 
under pressure from the US citizens who claimed that SWAPO 
had killed their fellow Americans in the Oshakati petrol filling station. 
I pointed out that those deaths had occurred in the middle of a major 
South African military base: it was the South Africans who were 
answerable for that incident. 

Despite the fact that South Africa had agreed to the wit * wa 
of its troops from Angola, it continued to carry out economic sa tage 
against the People's Republic of Angola. Such sabotage wasexpo 
by the capture of an officer and the killing of two NC iri 
Cabinda enclave beyond the far northern border of Ango ^a. e 

South Africans first denied the report that, when intercept , 
men had been on a sabotage mission to the oil installations in a in a. 
But they had to eat their words when the captured Soil* 
officer. Captain du Toit, confessed everything on te e ' risloi y , 
stating that he and his men had carried UN1TA leaflets to eave _ 
and thus give the impression that their sabotage mission was 
out by UNITA. 


Katutura 


The Americans continued to work for a settlement m minuets 
favour by trying to manoeuvre SWAPO into * e ^ . Clark 

•nd by /rZg UNFTA. Such aid had b«. foH»d*n 
Amendment, passed during the Carter Administra on. 
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in July 1985. All they got for their trouble was the Cabinda scandal and 
the setting up of the so-called Interim Government in Windhoek on 
16 July 1985. This 'Transitional Government of National Unity' was 
condemned by 4,000 Namibians at a rally in Katutura Stadium followed 
by a peaceful march into the streets, with 1,500 people chanting ''Reso¬ 
lution 435 now!". Koevoet men attacked the crowd, in full view of 
observers. This incident showed up the rotten nature of South African 
rule through puppets backed by killer squads who were trained to 
brutalise our people. 

The Koevoct attack on peaceful civilians coincided with the final day 
of the UN Security Council meeting which passed Resolution 566, the 
US and Britain abstaining. 

I spoke very critically of these powers, whose "abstention means a 
pol i te' no"'. They had, 1 said, 

"sent a clear message to our people that human liberty and jus¬ 
tice are meaningless when it comes to protecting the economic, 
strategic and ideological interests of these recalcitrant states." 

The US had, in fact, already recalled its ambassador from South Africa 
in protest at the Cabinda incident and the repressive behaviour of the 
South African police repression in response to the protests and civil 
uprisings in the South African black townships that were going on at 
the time. 

Our view of the war at this stage is well illustrated by the statement 
we circulated during the meeting of the Security Council in June 19S5. 
The South African General George Meiring had boasted that "SWAl’O 
are losing and we are winning ... We must put all our efforts into the 
last stretch". However, SWAFCXs statement read: 

"After 19 years of futile efforts to stem the tide of the armed 
liberation struggle in Namibia, the South African army of occu- 
pation in Namibia has, contrary to Mailing's claim, lost hope of 
ever being able to win that war." 

1 referred to the drain of young white South Africans who were refusing 
to serve in Namibia in a war which every sane person knows South 
Africa cannot win". 1 continued; 

"Furthermore George Meiring's admission that some 40,000 
South African soldiers are deployed in the northern sector of the 
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war zone in Namibia is but an interesting sign that the South 
African army is being deployed on an over-stretched military 
line, when one takes into account the fact that a good proportion 
of that army is being deployed to deal with popular uprisings 
within the South African apartheid republic. 

The 'success' perception of the South African Army is 
different from ours. When, for instance, Meiring talks of the 
possibility of the apartheid state to end the war in Namibia 
within the next two years, he is indulging in fantasy and thus 
perceiving victory from some kind of conventional warfare 
perspective, something which is certainly not available to the 
South African Army in Namibia. 

We are prepared, as Meiring and others are bound to realize, 
for a long-drawn-out struggle. For SWAPO the struggle will go 
on as long as apartheid South Africa refuses to accept t e 
demand of the Namibian people to determine their own future 
destiny through free, fair and democratic elections under e 
supervision and control of the United Nations. 

The Namibian people want genuine independence and are 
prepared to fight and, if necessary, die for it. SWAPO is.not o y 
here to stay, but will continue also to organize, mobi lze an 
indeed lead the Namibian people in their just and heroic struggte 
in order to ensure that sooner or later the price in an 

treasure for Sou th Africa's occupation of our country exc 

not only the benefit of Pretoria but also Pretoria's willingness and 
ability to continue to pay. This is for us the main s a egi 
objective and we will do everything in our power to rea 
The struggle continues! Victory is certain! 


PLAN activities on several fronts reached a new ei S^ |j nes 

August 1985. Bridges were blown, telegrap py ons f" damaged 

were brought down, the Eenhana military use d 

in a mortar attack and the Onguediva Training CoUeg■££ 
as a P-paganda showpiec b y the Son* ~ 
sabotage activities were widespread an ^ AAfrican military 
maximum damage to South Afncan patro - . them reports 

leaders began to panic when their intelligence ^ Windhoek, 

that we were in a position to strike with force in Tsum 
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Perhaps in response to these reports, on 14 September 1985, on the 
pretext of following up a PLAN unit. South African 101 Battalion 
crossed the border into Angola. 

This brought the war to the start of its final phase, which was to be 
fought out in Angola, involving the forces of MPLA, SWAFO and 
Cuban internationalist forces on one hand. South Africa and UNtTAon 
the other, in the final showdown which brought the Namibian people 
the victory 5WAPO had fought and died for through the past 23 years 
of the heroic armed liberation struggle. 




From 
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My New Year's message on 1 January 1984 spoke of the 
situation of repression, poverty and economic decline in 
Namibia, the obstacles raised in the way of freedom by 
the Interim Government and the extraneous "linkage" issue 
imposed by the Reagan Administration on the long-drawn- 
out process of righting the wrongs done to us through 100 
years of colonial and foreign rule, and the subjugation of 
our people. 

I was able to offset these serious ills with an account of 
our successes on the diplomatic and political fronts, such as 
the French rejection of linkage, the British and Canadian 
vote in favour of Resolution 539 which, inter aha, rejected 
linkage and the US abstention "instead of voting against the 

Resolution as was expected". 

The Non-Aligned Summit in New Delhi and he UN 
General Assembly meeting in 1983 had led the world com¬ 
munity in supporting our position and rejecting age. 
short," I said, "the overwhelming majority of the world 
community is with us demanding independence now. 

The military front had seen victories for PLAN: 

"to such an extent that the enemy was forced to admit 
and even announce many of our actions ... a nutting 
that 1983 was the most active and successful year o 
operations by PLAN combatants. South Africa was 
being forced to spend between 3 and m ion 
dollars per day in its war of aggression against 

Namibian people." 
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I ended by proclaiming our willingness to negotiate with anyone 
"genuinely interested in the decolonization of our country" and chal¬ 
lenging South Africa to agree in 1984 to free and fair elections, as set out 
in Resolution 435, "He or she will dearly see that SWAPO is incontest¬ 
ably the sole and authentic representative of the Namibian people"- 
1 quote the above at length to show the strength of our position inter¬ 
nationally and to underline our commitment to Resolution 435 and 
democratic elections. First, however, the war would have to end and ) 
responded positively, on 5 January 1984, to President Dos Santos's letter 
of 31 December 1983 calling for consultations between SWAPO and 
South Africa, "to agree the exact date for a cease-fire." We, I said, had: 

"always been agreeable to the immediate signing of a cease-fire, 
as provided for in Resolution 435, which must be implemented 
forthwith without interference of extraneous and irrelevant 
issues such as linkage, parallelism or reciprocity." 

South Afnca would not meet us directly but did not want to be found 
guilty of wrecking seven years of negotiations by the Western Contact 
Group, We agreed to meet a South African delegation in Lusaka. It 
would, we also accepted, include representatives of the Multi-Party 
Conference (MFC), Instead, we found ourselves confronting a large 
group of representatives of the puppet parties, and some others who 
fully accepted 435, and sitting under the joint chairmanship of President 
Kaunda and the Administrator-General of Namibia, Dr. Willie Van Nie- 
kerk. The meeting was a typical example of South Africa's muddled 
policy, due to the stupidity and arrogance of its leaders at that time. B 
W. Botha, I learned, had gone to some trouble to effect the meeting, even 
going secretly to Lusaka to arrange it with President Kaunda. We were 
given to understand that the South African delegation would have full 
powers and that any agreement reached would be honoured in Pretoria* 
even including the dropping of linkage. Instead of working towards this, 
most of the three days were wasted in the quarrels of the MFC delegates, 
some of whom with church, trades union and student leaders 
wanted to join our delegation. We conceded that they would sit with the 
MFC delegation, in the interest of making progress. The only SWANU 
o dal of any importance who had not come over to us, Moses Katjiuom 
gua, repeated Mudge's performance at Geneva in 1981 by demanding 
that the UN cancel SWAPa s -sole and authentic representative" status. 
We had long before agreed that this would take place as soon as the 
cease-fire was in force and implementation of 435 under way. We could 
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obviously not put ourselves on the same footing as the puppet parties 
earlier than that, in case they and their South African masters then 
backed away from Resolution 435, as they so often had done before. 

The contrast between their side and ours was very marked. Presi¬ 
dent Kaunda had provided a bar at the Mlungushi Hall where we met, 
and some of the puppets could not resist the gin-and-tonic and brandy 
provided, got drunk and were even seen lying on the floor. It was a 
shameful thing, and deeply embarrassing to Dirk Mudge. Some of the 
puppets were not sober during the whole meeting and we gathered that 
they were used to being given a lot of alcohol so that they would not be 
fully aware of what was being said and done in their names. 

We had insisted, as a condition of our attending, that a large party of 
SWAPO members (led by the Acting President Nathaniel Maxuikli, 
who had been under house arrest in Walvis Bay for the past 16 years) as 
well as church, trade unions, student and other leaders, be broug t 
from Namibia to Lusaka, and they were a great advantage of the mee * 
ing for us. I told them: "We are attending a serious conference to talk 
about the future of our country. Nobody should drink anything except 
soft drinks, tea or coffee". None of them, or of our delegation from exile, 

touched any liquor during the meeting. 

I tried to push the conference to the conclusion the wor ^ as 
waiting for. In my main speech, on 11 May 1984, 1 appealed to . an 
Niekerk, whom I had welcomed warmly, shaking his an ^ 
met, to "go down in history as the man who, at last, con u e 
through fair and decisive leadership at this meeting to t e in 
dence of Namibia." This assumed that he had come wi au 

and a clear mandate" to do so. I said, 

"I now wish to inform the Administrator-General an< *' 
him, his government that I have been fully man ate ? 
Central Committee of SWAPO to sign a cease-fire wift Sort. 
Africa at this meeting and to proceed wit t e °'^ ra * 
mentation of Security Council Resolution 435 in order to bang 
about the independence of Namibia. 

I concluded, 

"I therefore strongly propose that the delegation \fricatx 

and SWAPO s .lheted hen, resolve .0 ask ihe Sou*drrcan 

government to initiate, as a matter of the 
implementation of Resolution 435. slarting rvt* the c«**- 

arrangements." 
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My words were, of course, wasted. South Africa had no such intentions 
and the puppets continued to play for time. Van Niekerk emphasized 
from the chair that the Cuban forces must leave Angola, and the DTA 
delegates and others shouted "Cuban troops out*". Apart from that he 
tried to appear neutral. I requested President Kaunda to arrange private 
talks with Van Niekerk and I confronted him with the question: "Why 
are you here, and yet you are not seriously negotiating?". He replied, 
"But I have no power to do so: power lies with Pretoria. 1 am just here 
to accompany these people." The whole idea seems to have been to get 
SVVAFO to talk to the MPC, whom we did not recognize, and who were 
afraid that we would take over from them (as we later did, after the 
implementation of Resolution 435), and not to the South African 
government, who had all the power. 


Clumsiness and duplicity 

We had benefited by meeting with our SWAPO comrades and other 
friends and allies from inside Namibia, and we had shown up yet again 
the hollowness of South Africa's claims that they were seeking a 
peaceful solution. We had nevertheless to continue with other tactics 
and actions against the South Africans, though never closing the door 
on fresh South African approaches. Two of these followed, which 
should be recorded to show the clumsiness and duplicity of Botha s 
government in trying to settle the question of Namibia's independence. 
These two attempts were aimed at both continuing South Africa's rule 
through puppets, in which category we were to be included, and at 
achieving this without the involvement of the United Nations. 

In May 1984, President Kaunda, whose guest I was at State House in 
Lusaka, asked me if 1 would meet three South African generals who 
could speak for the South African government. When I showed interest 
he said: "Well, they are here in State House at this moment, waiting to 
see you". So I went to meet them, accompanied by SWAPO* s Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, Theo-Bcn Gurirab, and Hidipo Hamutenya, Kapuka 
Nauyala and other SWAPO senior officials. Their spokesman was 
General Van der Westhuizen, head of their military counter-intelligence 
{the other two were Van Tender and Herman). Their purpose was toget 
us to return to Namibia and prepare to take part, with the puppets, in a 
new "government of national unity". I realized that they were simpty 
asking us to surrender, lay down our arms and come back to act as yet 
another internal party, entirety at their mercy. 
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We spoke very politely and diplomatically with them but found 
them untrained in this field and rather crude in handling their case. 
Above all, we felt ourselves to be talking from a position of strength. We 
countered them with the request that their government agree to a cease¬ 
fire date and proceed with implementation of Resolution 435. 

In July 1984, they tried yet again to forestall our taking power as a 
national liberation movement, backed by the world community, as had 
happened with the respective liberation movements in the former 
Portuguese colonies and in the British colony of Southern Rhodesia. But 
the Boers could not face this in their colony of "Suidwes Afrika". This 
time we went to meet them in the Cape Verde Islands, where I was 
greeted at the airport by the Foreign Minister of Cape Verde. He showed 
me a telegram he had received from Pretoria which said that the 
Administrator-General would talk with us on condition we agreed to 
lay down our arms and return to Namibia to take part in their idea o 
the "democratic process". 

I ignored the telegram and awaited Dr. Van Niekerk, wo u y 
arrived with his security men but no puppets. It was extremely hot and 
humid and, in contrast with the cool safari suits or shirts we were 
wearing. Van Niekerk arrived in a thick suit with what looked like a 
bullet-proof waistcoat. He was sweating profusely. When t e ape 
Verde Foreign Minister, after greeting us and wishing our negotiations 
well, left the room I immediately took the chair. We did not 
repetition of Lusaka where we had to endure South Africa s co-c air 
manship with our host. I started: "Since you find us here, we come 
your delegation. Let us start by examining how these ta s °“ 
proceed". After some general remarks, I began to rea a s * 
but Van Niekerk interrupted me, saying, I have come ere o ' 

but, as the Cape Verde Foreign Minister has told you, only on 
that you lay down your arms and agree that your mem rs 
to Namibia to participate in the democratic process . , 

I replied: "SWAPO certainly does not work on the asis y 
instructions. If you have come here to negotiate senous y, 
down together and make a start". He became angry and said, didn 

come here for that", and walked out. .. 

The whole meeting had taken only about 10 K P 

that he was not serious, and his tactic had faUed. Chester Crcxike^ 

dismayed when I told him laterthat ^ Afncan control, 

we would not share power with the DTA un H«>mncrabc 

Our position never Sifted. We would come b,ck only to ctanocmbc 
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elections, supervised and controlled by the United Nations, with a 
peace-keeping force in place, all as clearly spelt out in Resolution 435. 

The South Africans could not understand that we had responded to 
pressure by Intensifying the armed liberation struggle and that we were 
militarily very strong at that point. They believed their own propa¬ 
ganda about destroying PLAN and winning the war. Above all, they 
could not stomach the arguments of people like General Gddenhuys 
who told P. W. Botha that the struggle was 80 per cent political and only 
20 per cent military We were confident that the political battle had 
already been won by SWAPO and that we would dominate when 
genuine elections took place, in which we w r ere not at the mercy of the 
white South African regime. More than once we had been told of plans 
to get us back and lock us up — once when one of the Front Line States 
leaders was secretly asked by Vorster to hand us over to prevent a 
situation "too ghastly to contemplate": and once in 1978 when our 
return to Windhoek was being discussed between UN officials and the 
South Africans, who let this slip. 

Successes on the diplomatic front 

In March 1984 the Botha regime made a very grave error in releasing 
the founder member iff the Ovamboland People's Congress, Andimba 
Herman Toivo ya Toivo, who had been on Robben Isla nd since 1968 and 
was a symbol world-wide of Namibian defiance of South Africa's illegal 
occupation of our country. Believing their own untrue stories that 
SWAPO was internally divided, they calculated that Comrade Ya Toivo 
would lead a split in SWAPO. Andreas Shlpanga was sent to meet him 
in Windhoek gaol, to which he had been brought by the Boers, so that 
he could persuade Ya Toivo to join what we called "the circus", i.c- the 
Multi-Party Conference. Ya Toivo's reaction on seeing Shipanga before 
him as he was about to leave the gaol was simply to turn his back on 
him and walk away. 

Within days he was on his w ay to join us. Having mistakenly re¬ 
leased such a key figure, who was in the world limelight, the South 
Africans had to make the best of a bad job and allow r him a 30-day per¬ 
mit to leave the country. With Comrades Witbooi, Tjongarero, Bessinger 
and Crispin Vlatongo, Andimba Toivo ya Toivo flew to Lusaka where 
he and I met for the first time. We had a long and intimate talk about the 
years when we had been building up what became SWAPO, recalling 
how our trams had passed each other near Tsumeb in December 1938, 
and going over all that had happened since. 
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66 (L to R) Hendrik Wiibooi Sa i it Nujoma and Toivoya Tatar 

who had just been released after 18 years «s a poSitttal prisont r 
on RofjiwH Island in South Africa. Lusaka. April 1984 


Ya Toivo's release. followed by that of many of his M«w 
prisoners, looted like a diirtdown by Sooth Africa f A . * “ "“p, 
Led as a victory for SWAPP and ou, allies worldw ide. Hewa s 
elected to the Secretary-Generalship, vacant smee |aa>b 

resignation ftom SWAPft years before, and travellcdwu My torrw« 
our friends and allies in both East and West. InUMheled ad degbon 
to a special UN conference to annw*»*£ J “.„thn S ia*icalIy 

cXITp.^. *«■* ^ 

claimed a victory lor SWAFO and the Namibian P««F*- 
. travelled a jpe* deal too rn 19*4 ami themed 

up the pressure internationally and met ''"‘Lhia in Paris talks with 
attending a major world conference Rot „ 

Pope John Paul H in the Vatican, with the Italian g ^ tj , ive 

SL General Assembly whew ft .US P«nM~n 
Jeanne Kirkpatrick continued to deten co 
and the defunct Western Contact Group- 
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Meeting with Indian Premier Rajiv Gandhi during the 3 th Non-AHgrutd 
Summit. Harare, Zimbabwe, August 1936 



6# i$t a led r fron t r L to R) President of Tanzania Julius Nyerere; Presiden t of 

Mozambique Samara Machel; President of Zimbabwe, Robert Mugabe, 
At a pra* conference held by President Nyerere during the front Line 
Mates Summit meeting in Roan House. Lusaka, Zambia r March 9 } 1935 
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In April 1985, I got to know the son of my good friend, the late 
Indira Gandhi, when Rajiv Gandhi, the new Indian Prime Minister, 
chaired an extraordinary meeting of the Co-ordinating Bureau of the 
Non-Aligned Movement in New Delhi, The meeting began on 19 April 
and was also the occasion to celebrate the 25th anniversary of the 
foundation of SWAFCX 

Much had happened since that day when. a few of us had adopted 
the first constitution of the Qvamboland People's Organization in 1959, 
which became SWAFO in April the following year Our struggle and the 
support we had received from many countries and international 
organizations had forced South Africa to change too, at least in 
Namibia., albeit superficially. Apartheid and white "baasskap were still 
unchanged in South Africa itself. 

On 18 April 1985, on the eve of the New Delhi meeting we heard the 
news that South Africa was to introduce an "Interim Government , in 
violation of so many UN resolutions and finally collapsing the efforts of 
US and the Western Contact Group of the past seven or eight years. Our 
support by the Non-Aligned Movement was as solid as ever, and Rajiv 
Gandhi's response to South Africa's move was to announce that the 
Government of India had decided to accord full diplomatic status to the 
South West Africa People's Organization representative in New Delhi. 
He called on other member states to do the same and, though we 
always steered clear of ideas of becoming a government-in-<■ * e '*- 
were given full diplomatic recognition by many states in the vearb t a 
followed. The puppet Interim Government in Windhoek was, o course, 

miVurniTivI Kt? nn i-ifrVifar /VII1 TltTV blit South Africa. 



■ uiyjji^ LIS LI It It. I «r Lrjviiiii."-”- 

British people to support SW AFO to liberate Namibia 
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On the same visit we went to Kashmir, the most beautifu] part of the 
world I have ever seen. The Indian Government put an Executive Offi¬ 
cial Boeing 737 at our disposal and though we were a small delegation 
the whole Boeing was for our use. We flew over those magnificent 
mountains, the Himalayas, and saw Everest, the highest mountain in 
the world. But Kashmir itself, with wonderful greenness due to its high 
rainfall, was memorable. 

We were very grateful tu the late Rajiv Gandhi for providing such 
concrete recognition to SWAFO and our just cause. He did a lot for 
SWAPO where we needed it most — in the supply of arms. For instance, 
the Indian Government supplied SWAPO with KI6mm artillery guns 
mounted on Mahmdra-Mahindra Jeeps and transported to Angola, 
with other weapons which were highly effective against enemy tanks 
and other armoured vehicles. 

We were recognized diplomatically by Cuba, Nicaragua, cru, ran, 
Yugoslavia and, before Gorbachev took over, by the USSR and most of 
the socialist countries. In addition, I was always given full VIP treat- 
mmt tht* AfHr»Ti and Nordic countries and in France, 



condemnation of the racist regime for its 



566 issued a very strong condemnation or me 
installation of a so-called Interim Government as 


"a direct affront to the 
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rhcse hard words were directed at the US not only after the Cabinda 
outrage and the Interim Government move, but against a background 
0 L ut ^* r]ca s destabilizing raids on its neighbours, and bloody 
repression of township uprisings in its own cities. The US polity of 
constructive engagement" had done nothing to combat these evils and 
linkage had both prolonged Namibia's enslavement and greatly 
increased the number of Cuban troops needed to protect Angola from 
South African aggression, 

I' tried to promote the Interim Government but this regime 

managed to undo its own propaganda by their brutal behaviour, A 
typical example was the end of the legal actions in 1984 which achieved 
E ^ over 100 civilian SWAPO exiles who had been "captured" 

at i e Gassings massacre on 4 May 1978 and flown to a prison camp at 
aiganac ab near Marientab when? they were held without charge for 
si x > cars. The South African Minister of justice, Coetzee, had slopped the 
ega proceedings brought by the Namibian bishops, saying it was "net 
in ^ t h >n ^l interest" but the lawyers finally won their case. 

ur c urches paid dearly for their part in the struggle. Church 
nistcrs and deacons were detained and tortured, the Anglican sem- 
ar\ and school at St Marv J s mission at Odibo were partly destroyed 
m unc 1981 as w as the ELOK printing press at Oniipa, as well as the 
. ^ u ^ rtors * n Wmdhoek of the Council of Churches in Namibia 
■ commentator at the time of the Odibo destruction said: Tt is 
r t at w never did the destruction ... belongs to the anti-church 
° T ™ S m COLmtT > who Only act... under the cover of the night 
. r ; he Gen * ral Secretary of the CCN spoke for the people when 
_ ! i m ^ Africans tell the world they are 

_ ln ^ * c ^ arT iibian people from 'terrorists' — but in Teality they 
,j " ° rtCS r i” an? causin 8 a lot of deaths. They are the ones who are 

nt ™ Vme the tlumanil y of Namibia". The churches in Namibia also 
Q lun ‘T im P« rtat ' 1 ™lc in gaining us the lasting support of the World 
£r,l 5“?“ * C '"^ a - “ "■H » *. '*«, world 
|nM .J oti,er international church bodies. 

„ 1 _,„ a l ' M “ baTb “ ctJe was held outside Windhoek to celebrate the 
«resied iscw^ , , n8a P risoners ' TThe Security Police arrived and 
Botha want", T eaders and members. This happened while P. W. 
Mrs Thatch UF rk Eunpe ' ^“8 «*»"<* by the British Prime Minister 
He was t^nJ'i CelI ° r Helmut **» of West Germany and others, 
to set about ? C<>nV,r ’ c ^ em that he was a man of peace and willing 
barbecue raid jnd mmS J he apart,1ci<1 system. But incidents like the 
1 ra,d and arwsb spoke louder than his words. 
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70 (L tog) President of Zambia Dr. Kenneth Kau nda; Bishop lu 

South Africa (Anglican Church, Present cfSWAFOSam^™ 
addressing the World Church Conference during* ammemora u ■, 
Cassinga massacre. Lusaka. Zambia. 4 Mmi 1$$< 


The South Africans imposed a very 
the Interim Government — or Transitions mh e w, UM . thev 

Unity. This collapsed, but it was quite dangerous or ^ 
were' aiming at the Transkei-Bophutatswana kind ^ K ^ 

»hidt hod goue through 

African government had stooges like . , 

iLiux Soho iCiskeih Pa.net M P h< ^“ 

Matanzima fTrarukd) in th» .mat. »ho "»f »“”£ 

** people 

like Prime Minister Thatcher and . ^ other ceunino 

their political atatu. Their aupponentin *—£££1* o. 
would attack us because we «mU^ ^ 
puppet regime inour own ^ ^dud 

in the House of Commons in London, witn i h,wHe 

men, Nicholas Winter** a Conservative Mi When n*. ask 

question, 1 replied 
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''It is a shameful thing that you, a British MP, should support 
the illegal occupation of our country by South Africa which 
supported Nazi Germany during the Second World War that 
bombed the very House of Commons where we are sitting now. 
Your constituents should disown you because you are on the 
payroll of our racist enemy!/' 

The journalists of the international press corps enjoyed this very 
much indeed. 

There were other British Conservative Party MPs supporting the 
DTA, but the Namibia Support Committee and the Anti- Apartheid 
Movement were effective in neutralizing them and gaining support 
for us throughout Great Britain, despite Prime Minister Thatcher's 
hostility to SWAPO. It gave us much pleasure after leaving from 
Heathrow feeling we had been pushed out by Mrs, Thatcher, to then be 
met at Glasgow airport by the city's highest officials, given luncheon 
by the Lord Provost, put up in the best hotel and given a big reception 
at the City Hall, with the SWAPO flag flying over it in our honour. 
Glasgow and Edinburgh were among a number of cities that flew the 
SWAPO flag in recognition of our struggle for freedom and inde¬ 
pendence in Namibia. 

Final consolidations on the international diplomatic front 

Through 1986 and 1987 our international status became ever more 
firmly established, and South Africa's credibility was destroyed, even 
among the Western powers that had for so long tried to shield it in the 
interest of their investments, and in the case of the US, also because of 
the Reagan Administration's obsession with the Cold War. 

Our second Brussels Conference, 5-7 May 1986,15 years after the 
first, reflected not only SWAPCYs right to be recognized as the unpro- 
daimed govemment-in-exile but also the confidence that enabled us to 
bring so many people from Namibia, including some who were not 
there to represent SWAPO. This was to be seen in the presentation to 
King Baudouin of a magnificent wooden carving of a lion — Belgium s 
national symbol. The gift was handed overby Bishop Dutneni (ELOK)> 
Bishop Ausiku (Roman Catholic) and Bishop Kauluma (Anglican), all of 
whom attended the conference. The Belgian Foreign Minister was at 
first reluctant to approve the presentation, but we heard of His 
Majesty s pleasure at receiving the lion carving. SWAPO kept in th* 
background throughout 
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In 1985 the UN General Assembly had called for a conference 
to address the question of removing the obstacles in the way of imple¬ 
mentation of Resolution 435. The UN Council for Namibia organized 
the UN Conference for the Immediate Independence of Namibia. It 
was held in Vienna, 7-11 July 1986, presided over by the Tanzanian 
Foreign Minister, the Hon. John Malecela. Among the distinguished 
guests were the UN Secretary-General, Mr Javier Perez de Cuellar, 
the Presidents of the UN General Assembly and the UN Council for 
Namibia; the Austrian Foreign Minister; Mr Yasser Arafat, the PLO 
chairman; Archbishop Trevor Huddleston, President of the British Anti- 
Apartheid Movement; and Randolph Vigne, Head of the Namibia 
Support Committee in the UK. 

We were at the climax of an intensive two-month European cam¬ 
paign — first Brussels, then a preparatory UN Seminar in Malta; then 
Oslo and London where the oil and arms embargoes were our objec¬ 
tives respectively. We were also encouraged by a meeting in Rome of 
AWEPA (the Association of West European Parliamentarian for Action 
against Apartheid). It was entitled "Namibia breaking the stalemate, 
a Western responsibility". As I reminded the delegates in Vienna, the 
parliamentarians: 

"... unanimously agreed on the urgency of the intensification of 
the Western states' sanctions policies, both collectively and sever 
ally, as a further impetus for concerted action in terms of the non¬ 
implementation of Security Council Resolution 435 and to at 
internal repression and state terrorism inside South Africa itselt, 
and Pretoria's repeated acts of aggression and destabilization 
against the Front Line States in the region. 


Sanctions indeed seemed to be coming near. 

The last of the solidarity meetings before Vienna was tihe World Co 
ference on Sanctions against racist South Africa, hel ^ une 

Paris, at which I also spoke on a brief visit. Other meetings '* ere ' 
as well as rallies and demonstrations in Washington 
London, Stockholm and elsewhere. . . ~ 

In Vienna I tried to identify the impediments which e g 
Administration and the Botha regime were putting m e "effective 
implementation of of this timely 

ways and means of removing diem. This is me ingi . H m 

and crucial conference". I went on. "Let us moveforwarilrtus turn 
away from this place, to act!". My final plea was for the cease-fue. 
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"In 1978 I expressed, to the UN Secretary General, SWAPO's 
readiness, which I have repeated several times, to sign a cease¬ 
fire with Pretoria as a final step to the implementation of Resolu¬ 
tion 435. As we approach 1 August, which is offered as a possible 
date for implementing the UN Plan, I wish to state, once again, 
that SWAPO is ready, provided that no irrelevant or diversionary 
elements are introduced/' 

The Botha regime remained determined to 'destroy' SWAPO, and to 
deceive the world into believing that they had brought about demo¬ 
cracy without SWAPO. Victory was an impossibility for them as we 
continued to inflict heavy casualties on their side and attacked their 
military bases, patrols and shot down their military aircraft, as well as 
causing disruption to electricity power supply, water and tele¬ 
communication networks. We had better weapons than before, and a 
larger force of highly trained men and women. South Africa had to 
pretend that they were winning, but their strict control of the media, 
which were supplied only with their communiques, did not tell the true 
story of the war. 

Morale was at its peak among our Namibian labour force and our 
students. Trade unionists made great strides, with the Mineworkers 
Union of Namibia being launched in 1986 as well as the Namibian Food 
and Allied Workers Union and others. To respond to intense world 
criticism of the tack of workers' rights in South Africa itself, tentative 
steps were taken towards allowing black unions the right to collective 
bargaining, and leaders of the workers in Namibia were quick to take 
advantage of this and build up new unions, under the umbrella of the 
National Union of Namibian Workers, which SWAPO had created and 
maintained close contact with those inside the country. There were 
mass student and school boycotts and the country was becoming 
ungovernable, while South Africa obstinately imposed its Interim 
Government despite its lack of a single black participant of any credi¬ 
bility at home or internationally. 

Amidst all the civilian upsurge and state repression of those 
closing years of South African colonial rule, I will mention only the 
killing at a SWAPO rally in Katutura on 11 November 1986 of one of 
our first freedom fighters, who had joined SWAPO military wing m 
Omugulu-gOmbashe at the beginning, Immanuel Shifidi. He had been 
released after Ya Toivo, having served 18 years on Robben Island, and 
obtained employment with the Council of Churches in Namibia. He 
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was at a peaceful pro-UN rally which was attacked by men of the 101 
Battalion in civilian clothes, and was stabbed to death by one of them. 
A colonel, three white officers and a black sergeant by the name of 
Eusebius Kashindi 'jack ja Jack' were brought to trial for having 
planned and carried out the attack, only to have the charge withdrawn 
on orders from P. W. Botha on the grounds that they had acted in good 
faith while combating terrorism in an operational area . The Windhoek 
Supreme Court cancelled the intervention of Botha, who lodged an 
appeal. The accused were never brought to trial but the tragic incident 
made it clear that the South Africans could do as they pleased, despite 


the existence of a so-called Interim Government. 

The more enlightened element in the white community knew by 
now where their future lay, and we did all we could to give them confi 
dence in the independent Namibia that was soon to come. Gatherings 
in Lusaka and Sweden in 1986 and in Kabwe, Zambia in 1988 convinc 
many that a SWAPO government would not mean the Red Flag flying 
over Windhoek" as many, from Vorster to US Secretary of State General 
Alexander Haig, had warned. 

I particularly remember the occasion at Kabwe when we ear £ e 
that Advocate Frank, a former Nationalist Party member 0 * w e 

Parliament for the south of Namibia, was celebrating his birthday. We 
sang "Happy birthday to you" and he was noticeably mov . is wie 
is now a DTA member of the National Assembly and I have appom 
his son, a judge, as a commissioner to investigate official corn |P ° 

One particular white Namibian who came over to us in 
advocate Anton Lubowski. I met him that year when e came / 
bringing a sculptured stone dove sent by community m 
Liideritz for preLtation to the French Foreign Miruster Claude Cteys 
son. The South African government had refused permissi ^ 

French Ambassador to collect the gift in Namibia, ewts accep t- 
Monsieur Cheysson for opposing the Western onte . ^ m 

ance of 'linkage', as did the Canadians, as I learned-advance^m 
Prime Minister Trudeau. It was the French govemmen , 
dent Francois Mitterand under the Socialist Party, m coahbon with the 
Communist Party of France, which suspended its p ° overnme nt of 
Western Contact Group, later follow** 1 by anj . rea]ise d that the 

Prime Minister Trudeau. The French an Contact Group to 

Reagan administration wtnded t oty »HeW« b)1 Botha's 

impose a bantustan government tnat wou 
government. 
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Lubowski did a Jot for SWAPQ in the next four years and showed 
himself worthy of our trust. He was detained with other SWA TO 
leaders in Windhoek in 1987 and before that his car had been badly hit 
by another vehicle, which he then chased until he lost it at a police 
station. He was himself too trusting, and had not the experience of so 
many of us who had been through hell itself in the struggle. He was 
gunned down on 12 September 1989 by an assassin who was almost 
certainly acting on police orders. General Magnus Malan slandered this 
dead patriot in the South African parliament by alleging that he was 
working for South African army intelligence services, but that was a lie. 

The South Africans spent a lot on hiring people to spread such 
stories, as was later revealed by defectors. We were being strongly criti¬ 
cized for the measures we had to take to catch the spies and agents 
outside the country, A party of the so-called Parents'" Committee (led 
by Ms, Stella Boois and Mr. Philemon Festus lipumbu, who for reasons 
known only to himself was disguised as "Mr Phil ja Nangolo"), un¬ 
wittingly financed by one of the factions within the South African 
security system, came to Europe to protest against the detention of 
suspected infiltrators. As l arrived with members of parliament and our 
own security people to address the European Parliament in Strasbourg, 
J was confronted by a group shouting "Where are our children?"'. No 
sootier had we passed by the group than one of them issued a ready- 
prepared text, claiming that 1 had physically assaulted a woman pro¬ 
tester, This was a complete fabrication, but was well organized and 
widely publicized, especially by the West German newspapers who 
financed the Committee, and despite my denial that f had struck this 
woman, nor any other in my entire life. Those women and "Phil ja 
Nangolo" returned to Namibia and continued to be used by the South 
African apartheid intelligence apparatus. 

The "detainee" issue was the main weapon used against SWAPO 
in the Independence election in I9S9. It is true that we detained indivi¬ 
duals who had been detected to be South African agents, or for whom 
there were strong grounds for suspicion. Some of them had caused the 
deaths of many of our people in Shatotwa in the Western Province of 
Zambia in 1976 and at the Cassinga massacre in May 1978. The dis¬ 
covery of these sites was the work of spies the South Africans had sent 
to infiltrate SWAPO rank and file. They spent millions of rand in their 
undercover operations, part of the web of secret activities which led to 
the scandal called J Muldergate T . People accused SWAPO of detaining 
t lese people unjustly, but we had to detain enemy spies. 
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Photographic evidence, published :n The Namibian in]™*** 1987 of the 


parading of corpses by Sou th African $ecu rity forces tn n o _ f 
Oshikmgo region of northern Namibia Such brutal ktUwgs,and <h>p *y 
the innocent dead, were committed by SADF at an ti-S WA tcare ac 

We were at war against a powerful and cruel enemy In many m 
such people would have been eliminated by their captor*, 
axe acLJd of ill-treating detainees, th* was very U f J ” 

killing, cruel torture and brutal treatment the apartheid SouthAfncm 
regime inflicted on our people over so many years r0 ^ f 
cities such as the Shatotwa and Gassing* massacres, ^ thenuud^ o 
innocent individuals and the disappearance w 1 J-, L , roPi i E anda 

SWAPO members— in an effort to further their antl _ u ^, e 

campaigns. We know that some of the torturers , recon- 

Namibian police and army, but we have pledged 
ciliation. Wc prefer to leave that sad history behind U V [di and a 

national reconciliation, economic reconstruction, na i 

better future for all Namibians. - think that they will 

Those in the opposition who bong up _ ma ® ^ easi | v m i S . 

gain some sympathy, but they lorpet t alt ^P"P fc^v that there 
br *»* deceitful tactics and regintc. 

were blacks who were agents ol th beating, torturing and 

who were as aggressive as their whi e m f _ oney Leonard 
killing people. Others betted jlw.r^ ofihe struggle. 
Phillemon Shuuya ( Castro ) had done at the peg 
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Diplomatic missions in Europe , Cuba and South America 

SWAPO worked extremely bard to maintain our strong position politi¬ 
cally through mass mobilisation inside the country, and through all Its 
allies and associates in the labour movement, education sector, 
churches and other groups. The military sphere had become of para¬ 
mount importance as we faced the unaltered hostility of the Reagan 
Administration, who continued to impede progress of the implement¬ 
ation of UN Security Council Resolution 435. 

On the international diplomatic front, as 1 had done from the earliest 
days of my commitment to the struggle lor Namibian independence, 
I travelled almost without pause, seeking at all times to encourage 
support for the cause where it was less than strong, and increase 
involvement where it already existed. As in earlier years, during the 
1970s and 1980s 1 continued at times to travel tn cogflifo, for example 
during a period from 1984 to 1989 when i sometimes travelled on a 
Tanzanian passport as "Mr. Sam Mwakangale'T In the guise of 
Mr Mwakangale" I was a teacher born in Dodoma, and travelled to 
Angola, Botswana, India, Kenya, Kuwait, Sierrc Leone, Zambia and 
Zimbabwe. 

I also travelled on passports issued by the Republics of Algeria, 
Liberia and Sierra Leone. For example, from 1985 to 1987 under my own 
name but ■with a diplomatic passport issued by the Republic of Sierra 
Leone, i visited Angola, Argentina, Belgium, Brazil, China, Columbia, 
Congo (DRC), Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, East Germany, France, 
Gabon, Ghana, Hungary, India, Iran, Nicaragua, Nigeria, Panama, 
Peru, Senegal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, The Netherlands, Uruguay, 
Venezuela, West Germany, Zambia, Zimbabwe, and others. 

in all these places I met with heads of government and other poll' 
tical and military leaders whose interest and influence could be focused 
to the benefit of SWAFO"s purposes. 

Before describing my part and SWAPO's in the final period of the 
war, I should recall, in particular, one of the major diplomatic journeys 
I undertook to keep the world-wide support as a solid as it had become 
In March 1987,1 went with colleagues to Spain and had a very gm>d 
meeting with Prime Minister Felipe Gonzalez. This was the spring" 
board for a tour of Latin America from whose countries, through the 
on-Aligned Movement, we had received so much support over the 
years, lAe flew to Brazil, first to Rio de Janeiro, and then travelled to 
capital city Brasilia, where the President received us cordially 
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Uruguay followed, and in Monti video we were received by officials 
from the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. I thanked the Uruguayan Gov em¬ 
inent for their votes at the UN, and I laid a wreath at the grave of the late 
Professor Febregat who had led the Committee on South West Africa at 
the UN in the early days when we were petitioning. 

Our visit to Argentina followed but was for less than a day We were 
given an official lunch and ate their delicious beef, which is like our 
own, as their grass and vegetation is similar to ours. We then went on 
to Colombia, which was a strange experience. The Foreign Minister 
came to the airport and invited us to stay over in the country, on con 
ditioii we deposited a sum of money with them. We politely rep 3 

we were not tourists, t . * . 

We travelled next to Fern, a country which since 1985 had accorded 
SWAFO full diplomatic status, as Rajiv Gandhi had appealed tor in a 
year. We were given an official reception, toured government mire, 
with the President, and were guests at a State banquet given in our 
honour in the evening. I was treated as a head of state throug ou 
two-day visit. Venezuela, our next stop, also gave us an official recep- 
.ion, in a,™,,. The oons.rva.lv® woe in office bat <v. 
leader of the opposition, who later was electe resi en . 

where we spent only six hours, I remember mainly lor the 
on the equ a tor. We were officially received and ta en to iee ^ 

Canal. One could almost feel the sun's rays burning into one s. 

Our last visit on the mainland was to Nicaragua, w e h _ & 

at the airport by President Daniel Ortega, an ™ en ™ „ „ ainst 

jeep to the State House for talks. He too was fl ® h ' ng ,. t J e uS 
the Contras coming in from El Salvador with the backing of the 

Reagan administration, where some 

This was not, of course, my first ^ ^ g£X>d frie nds 0 i 

countries, Guyana in particular, had Io g . DDfe a a tion of 

SWAFO. This 1987 tour was undertaken ^ facedi 

such support and to brief governments on the si u 
as the struggle began to near its end. ] i H to 

« W* now April 1*7. tol **«* d.^'u.n 

Havana, the capi tal city of the Repu IC : f r closest allies, 

was received heartily by President Fidel ° at - c military 

from whom SWAFO received P° h J| cai ' ^ . Tsh ^ htltIld (SVVAPO 
support. With Comrades Moses Garoe an .. Castro, 

Chief Representative based in Havana), me f th p e p U bUc of 

the Minister of Defence of the Revolutionary Forces V 
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'■4 ft to R) Division General Amaldo Ochoa Sdndtez; interpreter; 

Sam Nujoma, President of SWAPO; forge Risquet Valdes, Head of the 
Department of International Relations of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of Cuba; Army General Raul Castro, Minister of 
Revolutionary Armed Forces of the Republic of Culm and Second Secretory of 
the Communist Party of Cuba. Havana. Cuba\ April 19S7 


Cuba. Without delay we went into a six-hour meeting chaired by Raul 
Castro, the brother of Fidel, Together, we critically analysed the po!' J 
tical, diplomatic and military situation, in particular, l informed 
General Raul Castro that it was extremely urgent for the Cuban 
Government to reinforce its internationalist forces on the ground i* 1 
Angola, and especially to provide them with effective air cover 

My case was simple; "You are there in Angola, but far from the 
action, \qu cannot come in and finish off the war while South Africa 
dominates the air space in the south. What is needed is that you should 
both greatly increase the war materials and the complement of men and 
women you already have there, and bring in your MiG 23s to take 
on i ^ South African war planes. Once Botha is forced to fall bai-k 
mi itarily l told them, "he will collapse politically and everything 
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75 With Pre s idea t Fidel Castoff- Havana. Cuba, 198. 


President Fidel Castro then agreed and approved " 
posal to reinforce Cuban internationalist fortes in- ^ ^ 

MiG 23 jet-fighters. Within three months, newa.^rts at Kah^ 
Matala and Xangongo were built by Cuban wit h effective 

thus providing Cuba, FA PL A and PL A. ^tha's war planes, 

air cover and superior dogfight capabilities ag ^ OTrTtt t. 

My ti rging had been heeded and my propheqr p 


♦ ♦♦ 
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South Africa claimed that its invasion of southern Angola 
in September 1985 was aimed at pursuing PLAN fighters. 
Their spokesmen issued communiques claiming the destruc¬ 
tion of PLAN bases and the killing of large numbers of our 
fighters. In fact, as some of their disillusioned officers are 
now writing, they went into Angola to rescue Jonas Savim 1 
and UNITA, in which they had invested so much. Savim is 
job was to keep SWAPO fighters out of Namibia, which he 
failed to do. The South African regime's political motive was 
to bring down the MPLA government and replace it with a 
puppet UNITA regime, which would totally deny suppo o 


SWAPO and the ANC. . 

FAPLAhad been much strengthened by the acquisition of 
helicopters and ground-to-air missiles and were m asbong 
position to capture Mavinga and its airstnp, " 

Jamba. Their MiG 23s, also from the Soviet Union, and 
radar provided air cover so that their landforces ^attack 
Jamba. The South Africans had air supenonty n ' 

and were able to attack the FAPLA columns while bringing 

“ .He., ow— 

The threat to the survival of UNITA, wnren 
could not have avoided indefinitely, was RevKsen J- 

earlv in October 1985 when the US House o p 
Tvt pJ*d , bill giving 135 million f—J—£ 
» Savimbi of UNITA E„l,.*£ 

which did not have to be approved by the Iegjsla 
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We lobbied the UN Security Council, which condemned South 
Africa's occupation of southern Angola, with only the US abstaining. 
The UN could make no impression on US policy, which was still 
strongly pro- UNITA. Savimbi visited the US in January 1985 and was 
received by President Ronald Reagan who gave him a hero's welcome 
in Washington. Our own standing remained very low, though it was to 
get even worse when the House of Representatives tried to limit 
SWAPO to New York, where we had an office at the UN, and Washing¬ 
ton where we had just appointed a representative. The State Depart¬ 
ment was behind this, but luckily the Senate did not pass the measure, 
partly due to the strong support we had from the anti-apartheid sup¬ 
port groups and from the American Committee on Africa. Our old 
friends like George Houser, Bill Johnstone, Elizabeth Landis and others 
stood by us at this critical time. 

Our friendships in the US with non-Govemmental organizations 
were as strong as ever, and in April-May 19881 made a very worthwhile 
and significant tour there, to which I will return. 

Beginning of the end of the armed liberation struggle 

The early months of 1986 were a time of strengthening of PLAN- 
Comrade Peter Mueshihange had taken over as Secretary for Defence in 
January, and our headquarters in Lubango were militarily solid and all 
plans were in place. 

Later in 1986 there were considerable PLAN military initiatives 
within Namibia. Our guerrillas carried out many successful operations 
and attacks, such as on the military base at Okahao in Ongandjera 
where our 82-mm mortar shells and BIO artillery did great damage, and 
also killed a lot of Boers at Elundu and Eenhana bases. The attack on a 
key petrol station at Gobabis by fighters who had come over the border 
from Botswana in the beginning of 1987 was the first of a series of PLAN 
actions far from the northern war zone. These included raids on farms 
near Tsumeb and in the Mangetti triangle east of the Etosha game park 
in March, mortar attacks on military camps in May, the destruction of 
electricity pylons as far south as Keetmanshoop also in May, and in July 
a car park bomb on top of the Kalahari Sands Hotel in Windhoek. This 
bomb caused millions of rand worth of damage, and among the 48 cars 
destroyed was that of Sean Cleary, a South African diplomat who had 
been seconded to the puppets as their chief propagandist. The 
explosion was only 500 metres from the closely-guarded SADF head- 
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quarters in Windhoek. A PLAN sabotage team in < * a ^ un ?*? 
much damage the same month. The 1987 offensive r er 

attacks — two in Walvis Bay, another in Windhoek, an e ° * 
the Windhoek-Okahandja railway line, along which ou . 

troops and armaments were railed to the north- a ^ . African 
not only military targets but also the credibility o t e u 
army and police and their puppet Interim Government. 

The most significant of the more conventional military g] g > 
was the attack by PLAN fighters on a South African mi ry ^ 

57 km north-east of Ondangua in October 198 . ,, C pLAN. We were 

troop carriers were destroyed and two capture y ^ 

ab,/,o show photographs o, this 

South Africans made extravagant claim 'nre-emptive 

claiming that they had killed 160 of our combatants in p ^ 
strike' in Angola at this time. I was in Dublin, meetog £e 
(PrimeMinister) Mr CharlesHaughey, and'^asabli ■ as a pre text 
as "deceit and lies used by apartheid South ^ fnC ^ re ^T„ 
for its aggression against the People s Repub c o 8 .u e ^tory of 
Towards the end of 1987, one of die fierceSy^ counter , insurge ncy 
PLAN was waged against the SADF During this battle, the 

unit at Iimbundu (Trida) in Southern g _ displayed the full 

PLAN military Commanders and 

maturity of their powers m dealing ca dres were under the 

stacked heavily against them. In rYkmradeNehilifavali 

command of the Regional Chief of Opera ° Kfl .j ygurtdumana 

Thomas Hamunjela, popularly known as _ _ ander Q f northern 
Nopoundjuu", who was Acting Region o shUong0 ("Shikoveio 

front at that time, with his Deputy, Co ded batt i e that PLAN 

Onaanda Yeengulu"). Both proved m confront and defeat 

combatants were better trained and equipped 

the enemy. „„ai<ssance unit detected the 

On 3, October 1987. a ^ Angola 

movement of SADF and Koevoe . at the northern front 

borders, aiming to attack PLAN prov ince. With this early 

then stationed in the Cuando u ^ battle, analysing the 

intelligence, PLAN commanders ked ou t countermoves to 

enemy's movements and streng • divided their troops into 

make it difficult for the enemy to retie *'• dudi ng ground-to-ground 

platoons equipped with various wea P^ . lb 2 nun and DZK 

rocket launchers, B-10 and 82mm mo 
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76 President Nifjcma (in tighter clothing), with SWAFO Secretary for Defence 

Peter Mutshihange, inspecting Casspir captured in battle, 

Lubango, Angola, 23 December 1987 



77 Comrade NghUifavali Thomas 
Hmmtnjela, Acting Regional 
Commander of the northern front 
(1987) 
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machine guns. The enemy attack was expected to be launched from the 
east, so mines were laid in that direction. Qn the western side, an 
observation post located about 7km from the Commanding Regional 
Headquarters was prepared to monitor the movements of the enemy. 

At about 11 a.m v the PLAN combatants locked horns with the SADF 
and Koevoet, and the fighting continued Fiercely throughout the day 
and into the night and pre-dawn hours of the next day, 

BADF received regular reinforcements which were directed and 
aided by the colonial South African air forte. PLAN reinforcements 
under the command of Chief of Reconnaissance Comrade Malakia 
Nakanduungile and his fellow combatants could not reach the base 
because they were blocked by movements of the enemy. 

At 4 a,m. on 1 November 1987, PLAN combatants withdrew from 
their base. Fighting continued as the enemy continued to attack PLAN 
positions,, relying heavily on air coven On the same day two enemy 
Bucancers dropped bombs on positions that had already been v acate . 
PLAN combatants continued the fight and repelled the enemy forces on 
the ground. PLAN suffered the Loss of 8 cadres who sacrificed their lives 
in that battle, while 30 w ere wounded. The colonial forces lost more 
than 200 soldiers. PLAN combatants also destroyed about 4 armoury 
vehicles and captured 2 Casspir combat vehicles. counte * 1 , 
protracted and fierce battle as a success/ of course, for it contri 
si gni ficantly to the conclusion of the armed liberal ion strugg e, u ^ 
battle was just another of the hundreds of heroic battles foug m t 
years, by brave sons and daughters w hose goal w as t em epe^ 
and sovereignty of their beloved motherland. It is a grea ne 
that not all their names can be recorded in this written accoun 

Another battle, a. Okanghttdi. teas partlcttlatly tntpbttant for the 
part plaved bv PLAN'S women fighters, of whom we _ P 

In March ,9«t I addressed a telly of theSWAPO ^ ” 

Luanda, jus. afte, .outlne the war tan. instde Nannb,., and patd 

tribute to our women fighters. I said: 

"We have adupled equality of the sexes and we ate 
ensuring .ha, Uus equahty is “ ”1- 

the interest of promoting the unity P P° 
towards the total liberation of our mother an 

Much more could be said of the role of ^ waJ . zonSi which 

from feeding and caring for the com atari s ’ ^ alone 

they did unsrintingly, to actual military duties. And the> were 
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in this. I still remember with great pride the Cuban women's anti¬ 
aircraft regiment who were stationed in and around Lubango who 
expressed their dismay at returning to Cuba without having fired at the 
enemy. Then news broke out of P. W. Botha's Presidential Regiment 
defeat and of its air-force which had been wiped out by Angolan and 
Cuban MiG 23s. I thus addressed the Cuban Women's anti-aircraft 
regiment in Lubango at a reception hosted in their honour by 
the SWAPO Women's Council. The 5WAPQ Women's Council, led 
by Comrades Putusc Appolus, Natalie Mavulu, Elen Musialela, Pendu- 
keni Emvula Ithana, Hangapo Veiccoh, Dr. Libertina Amathila, Pashu- 
keni Shoombe, Susan Nghindinua, Teckla Shikola, Febronia Kamati, 
Ailly Shikuambi, Gertrude Kandanga-Hilukilua and Tdda Jimmy (one 
of the first women to be imprisoned, and who gave birth while in 
Windhoek prison) — to mention but a few — had set a fine example* 
1 also pay tribute to those who sacrificed their lives in many battles. 

Air superiority was the essential element in the war and South 
Africa had upgraded its Mirage 3 ground-to-air combat aircraft, with 
Israeli technology, to maintain its superiority. They called the new 
aircraft Cheetahs and claimed that they would evade the Angolan 
ground-to-air missiles and radar. South Africa's new long-range heli¬ 
copters also increased their strength, as did the hundreds of anti-air 
missiles, called Stingers, with which the US supplied UNITAbandits as 
'cover aid' from Mobuto's Zaire, early in 1986. 

The Angolans were able to hold on to the territory FA PL A had won 
back from UNITA, and they strengthened their main bridgehead 
between the Cuito and Lomba rivers approximately 320 km north-west 
of Jamba. The final turning point came about from the South African 
attempt to capture or destroy Cuito Cuanavale. 

From early August 1987 for nearly nine months they shelled what 
they thought were FAPLA positions, largely destroying the town 
but making no progress in their attempt to advance and take over 
the FAPLA bridgehead. Their 32 Battalion, commanded by Colonel 
Breytenbach, spearheaded the South African troops* He has since 
condemned the whole South African strategy that lost them this crucial 
battle. They also sent in 101 Battalion, Namibians, who suffered heavy 
losses. In October 1987, 500 of these SWATF puppet troops mutinied- 
A spokesman told a South African reporter at Oshakati that the SWATF 
forces were being used "as UNITA mercenaries against their will ■ 
He said: 
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"To go and fight SWAPO in Angola is a crime against our society; 
to go and fight against FAPLA in their own country is against 
God's will/' 


The mutineers were detained in Walvis Bay and white South African 
troops had to be sent in their place. They too soon began to suffer 
serious losses. Later, at the time of the UN implementation of Resolu¬ 
tion 435 in 1989, some of these Koevoet/SWATF members were forcibly 
transferred to South Africa with their families, contrary to my directives 
to South African Administrator-General Luis Pienaar not to transfer 
Namibian nationals to South Africa. Pienaar claimed that they had 
responsibility over those who were fighting on their side. However, 
the fact of the matter was that the apartheid South African regime 
had a secret hand in using Namibian black puppets in the killings o 
ANC members and supporters under the guise of so-called 'black-on- 


black' violence there in 1990-92. , 

P. W. Botha could then no longer keep up the pretence that Sou 
Africa was not involved, and in the same month his Minister of 
Defence, Malan, admitted a 'limited presence of South African troops 
in Angola. In November 1987, P. W. Botha and several of his minister, 
including 'Pik' Botha, publicly visited their troops in Angola, as y 
had done secretly several times before. ^ j 

This produced a very strong reaction at the UN. 

Perez de Cuellar had submitted to the Secunty Council a h*ghty 
report, which gave the lie to South Africa s claims, ma^ ® * Their 
of 1987, that they were withdrawing their f ° rces ^ Dilution 606 
presence was strongly and unanimously condemn - v monitor 

on 23 December 1987 Tire Security Council was » 

the "total withdrawal" and obtain confirmation o 1 


their earnest date". ! imiTA bandits and even training its 

While the US was supplying UNITA bandits was 

soldiers in the usage of Stinger missiles in ^ latter ' s 

continuing his talks with the Angolans flexible but the 

withdrawal. The MPLA Government waruntHmplurnent- 

South Africans continued to make an e mm nletely unacceptable 

ation of Resolution 435 impossible by 8 internationalist forces 

demands for rapid withdrawal of the « ^ ^ arrival at Port 

from Angola. The reverse was happening, the first contin- 

Namibe late in 1987 of massive Cuban essential air bases 

gent being the labour force needed to construct the essen 
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78 Technicians servicing a MIG-23 Mi-type in preparation for a 

mission in Cki£c Cuanauale (January J9S3) 


MIG-23 bang readied for a mission in Cuito Cuanavale. 


79 Arrival of helicopters in Cuito Cumuwale (January, 19SS! 
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at Kahama and Mata La so that Cuban MiG 23s could engage the South 
Africans, even over northern Namibia itself, without refuelling. 

By the beginning of the year 1988, South African air dominance was 
oven Their troops were suffering heavy casualties among the white 
troops, which lacked air cover. Botha had to admit that the South 
Africans were fighting battles against FAPLAdeep inside Angola. Our 
own 2nd Mechanized Infantry Brigade fought alongside FA PL A at 
Cuito Cuanavale, but South African propaganda could not admit that 
we had such forces, after telling the world that we w ere engaged only 
in a Tow intensity bush war'. Other PLAN units provided cover tor the 
Cuban forces now poised to move south. 

The serious shelling of Cuito Cuanavale began after the South Afri¬ 
cans lost so many Mirage jet fighters, irreplaceable due to the arms 
embargo under UN Security Council Resolutions, Their G5 and C6 
artillery, with a range of 40 km, had little effect on the Cuban positions, 
and tour separate advances by South African ground troops failed. 

As a counter-offensive, the attack on Cuito Cuanavale not only 
failed, but it brought about South Africa s ultimate defeat both m the 
long war against SWAPO and in the heavy fighting against FAPLA- 


By the end of 1987, [ knew that we must be on the brink of vkteray 
The South Africans were in their worst plight, with an estimated 4,000 
troops cut off in the marshy country’ near the confluence of the Lomba 
inH n,i* A fh„ Ancpnbrt front line having moved so far and so 



South Africa made a final assault on Cuito t 
1988, but its tanks were destroyed with heavy 
bridge-head succeeded in pushing the enemy 


back, and that enabled 


them to keep and maintain Cuito Cuanavale as be fi n 
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disaster for the minority white South African politicians and army 
generals. The Angolans, Cubans and SWAPO had defeated the South 
Africans and their surrogate UN IT A. The Reagan Administration s 
long-drawn-out attempt to score a Cold War victory by removing 
Cuban internationalist forces from Angola and securing a puppet 
regime in Namibia had failed. After the South African military defeat, 
they had to realise that there would never be a compliant SWAPO 
taking part in a puppet interim government. At last they had to accept 
the full implementation of Resolution 435. The Cuban withdrawal 
would now follow after the South African's military defeat. 

Battles on the political front continue 

At the end of April 1988, negotiations to end the war in Angola were 
announced and Angola, Cuba and South Africa had their first meeting 
in London on 3—4 May, under American chairmanship. 

1 first heard about South Africa's preparedness at last to negotiate 
in Moscow during my visit at the end of April and beginning of May 
I had talks with President of the Soviet Union Mr. Andrei Gromyko, 
Secretary of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union Mr. Anatoly Dobrynin, and senior Deputy-Minister of 
Foreign Affairs Mr. Anatoly Admishin. 

This was the time of the first summit meeting between President 
Reagan and the General Secretary of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, Mr. Gorbachev. Our confidence in a successful outcome to the 
process which had begun in London was increased by the agreement 
between these two Cold War leaders on 29 September 1988 (the 10th 
anniversary of the passing of Resolution 435), and the deadline for 
resolving the situation in Angola and Namibia, It did not matter that the 
date was an over-optimistic one. What encouraged us was the know¬ 
ledge that South Africa could no longer continue playing delaying 
tactics with such a commitment from the Reagan Administration. 

1 flew from Moscow to Atlanta, Georgia in the USA when the 
London talks were announced. I was kept in close touch with devel¬ 
opments there by our long-serving United Kingdom SWAPO Chief 
Representative, Shapua Kaukungua, who was also Chief Represent¬ 
ative for Western Europe. The Cubans gave us detailed briefings on all 
meetings from then on. 

Interviewed in New York on B May 1988,1 gave The Namibian news¬ 
paper in Windhoek my views on this vital new development. About our 
non-partidpation Ln those talks, I said: 
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"As far as SWAPO is concerned, the only role we are interested 
in playing is to sign the cease-fire with South Africa and start the 
implementation of Resolution 435. As far as Namibia is con¬ 
cerned a formula is already agreed upon. It is up to the other 
parties to resolve all the other hurdles in order for us to proceed. 
The negotiation process is on, but the first phases of the nego¬ 
tiating process have nothing to do with us. We will be around 
when the time comes for the signing of the cease-fire and e 
implementation of Resolution 435/' 


In Atlanta I talked with the former US President, limmy CartH, 

who had long been very supportive of the cause of Namibia s 

and independence. He promised that if a Democratic a 

took over from Ronald Reagan after the upcoming Presi enti e 

in November 1988, he would seek to get Namibian independence - 

on Resolution 435 accepted as part of US foreign po icy. e * * 

Atlanta Mayor, Andrew Young, with whom we a wo * * 

Western Contact Group days, agreed to raise the question a 

cratic Convention in July 1988. Had there been su men , y 

throughout the 1980s, nearly a decade of war and suffering gh 

have been avoided. T on to 

With Theo-Ben Gurirab and Hidipo Hamutenya 
California - Los Angeles, San Francisco and Oakland - and^ento 
Chicago. Everywhere I talked with state and aty re P to tthe 

newspaper editors. We did all we t o center the'version of 

across through their huge inter- 

policy of national reconciUaHon neuttal^ and 

the SWAPO Central Committee had adopted- . ejections, or to buy 
was not a policy designed merely to win v °_ 4 Ma y we had no 
Western support in the implementation p seriously and not, 

certainty that South Africa was this time "**»> ^ j nevertheless 

as on so many previous occasions, simp y ^ eve n 'traitors' 

emphasized that, in our future non-raci , occupation would 

who fought on the side of the South Afncan fo 

be equally treated as citizens. . Cassinsa massacre, 

4 May 1988 was also lire 10*h . ™ at victory lhat I" 1 * 

which P. W. Botha’s regime M <**“”"* * ‘ ^ 
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"broken SWAPO's backbone" from which PLAN would never recover. 
They celebrated with a big military parade in Oshakati. but they were 
countered by students In marking what we called 'Gassinga Day*: thou¬ 
sands of students held a demonstration in Katutura in protest against the 
South African military parade, and then marched to the Augustineum 
College. When some of them headed for the centre of Windhoek they 
were attacked by police with rubber bullets and tear-gas. Police in their 
Casspirs and military vehicles chased the peaceful young demonstra¬ 
tors, many of them school children, through the streets. That day 
reflected the situation of the moment, ft could be no surprise to anyone 
that we did not trust the South Africans to negotiate in good faith. 

My main engagement in Washington, D.C. was to be present as the 
principal witness and participant in hearings on Namibia held by the 
World Council of Churches. The former Nigerian head of state, General 
Olusegun Qbasanjo, took the chair and among the other distinguished 
members were Mrs, Palme, widow of the late Swedish Prime Minister 
who had stood by all oppressed peoples from the 1960s onwards. Many 
leading churchmen were also present, including Bishop Kauluma and 
Vice-Bishop Kamecta from Namibia. It was at this hearing that I 
announced SWAPO's 'National Reconciliation' policy. 

At the State Department I talked with officials, headed by Mr. Sam 
Armacost, Under Secretary of State, to whom Chester Crocker was 
responsible. He spoke about the US-Soviet discussions on regional 
problems, in which, he said, "there appears to have been progress on 
ngola-Namibia related issues". We talked also with the campaign 
office of Governor Michael Dukakis, the Democratic front-runner for 
e forthcoming presidential election, and directly with an old friend of 
SWAPO's, the Reverend Jesse Jackson 

Our fma! meeting was with the UN Council for Namibia in New 
or . 11 anked them for all they had done as the de jure government of 
Namibia, especially in these final years of the struggle. I said that we 
cons 1 ered them a fighting Council for Namibia" and our partners in 
e ong campaign for Nambta's independence, I also urged them to 
emp asize their legal authority over Namibia at this crucial time and to 
increase their activities at the international level. The Council foe 
Namibia, with which the office of the UN Commissioner had recently 
A I ?J nerge<1 ' * lad “ideed done much but they were not supported by 
tl, ■ P° wers United Kingdom did not even recognise 

r:rr nty - The Spedal Representative of the Secretary-General 
e WAPn fl »aari, who was much less favourably disposed towards 
i-WAFO, was seen by the Western powers as the man to handle the 
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implementation of Resolution 435, leaving the Council with virtually no 
role in the implementation. 

After New York, we flew to Havana. In a three-hour meeting with 
Fidel Castro, I was given the strongest assurance of support, in spite 
of the changes that were taking place in the Soviet Union. Cuba was 
determined that its sons and daughters who had given their lives 
in Angola should not have died in vain. We urged the closest co¬ 
ordination between their forces, FAPLA and PLAN in e 
ahead, when we were all in so much stronger a position t an ore. 
The big increase in Cuban troops, aircraft and armour which 
had urged in 1987 had helped to militarily defeat the South African 

° CC The firalTeeting was in Luanda with President Jose Eduardo dos 
Santos, whose assurances we fully accepted that there would be no 
compromise in the talks. At that stage their tactic was to ca 
Africa's bluff; to offer withdrawal in return for 

mentation of Resolution 435. Hidipo Hamutenya, ^cretary tor 

Information, issued an immediate statement to e e desoite 

had been consulted and constantly briefed by Angola and Cuba despite 
what was being said in the Western media, and that we no need to 

take part in the talks since they ^..gWAFO^U join the process 
interference in Angola's internal affairs. ij* i n ^ 

when the stage of implementation impmvmnenHn 

new international atmosphere resu g . c military 

Western ,„d Soviet relations, "combined noth ■H 
defeats and setbacks. South Africa would findhani toback away ftom 

travelled fo our miliar,-*—£“53 
where I remained, fulfilling my dubes aS ^ (he Wa r The process of 
PLAN in wha, was shll, very ZSSL- 

"consultation and constant briefing fom Brazzaville 

Ben Gurirab and Hidipo Hamutenya. They trave 
fo Cairo and on through all .he 13 rounds of talks between 

Cuba and South Africa's representatives. t,v letting the 

The South Africans had initiated ^J^^Lir military 
Americans know that they wanted the w" wnx Ve<i the second 
defeats at Cuito Cuanavale. 198 g. General Maiaa P W. 

round of talks, held in Cairo on 2 J #, ir ther action, claiming that 
Botha's Minister of Defence, threa • une ^eie was a dash at 

their forces were still militarily strong. _ . FAPLA and PLAN 
the Csluerpre Dam near Ruacmw. in whuh Cuban. fAl-un 
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troops engaged the South Africans very effectively. The South African 
Army had built a bunker over the Kunene River Bridge, which received 
a direct hit by Cuban air force killing and injuring many enemy soldiers 
who were sheltering there, and others drowned in the river This forced 
the South Africans back to the negotiating table. Botha's regime feared 
that the Cuban internationalist forces would make a hot pursuit across 
the border and enable SWAPO to seize power in Namibia. 

There were no more serious delays except at Brazzaville on 
4 December, when J Pik' Botha suddenly stalled as the protocol was 
about to be signed. He said South Africa had some important point to 
consider. He was always one to talk big, to walk out of meetings, 
and generally behave like a badly brought-up child. He wanted South 
Africa to appear important, to give the impression that his Government 
was making the decisions. The Americans told him that the South 
African government was making a big mistake and that the West 
wanted them to complete the negotiations, or they would face a big 
military defeat. 

My prediction to the Cubans about the end of P. W. Botha began to 
become a reality. 

In February 1988 he had sent the South Africans' 82nd Battalion, the 
so-called Presidential Regiment, to cross the Kavango river, in typical 
Boer style by artificial bridge. They joined in the attack on Cuito 
Cu ana vale, only to be defeated by heavy air attacks by Cuban and 
Angolan MiG 23s, as South Africa had no air cover. The Angolan and 
Cuban air attacks had knocked out the South African ground troops, 
who found themselves completely exposed after their tanks and 
armoured cars coming across the Kavango river were destroyed, and 
there was nothing the South African generals could do. In classical, 
conventional war, once you no longer have air cover it is inevitable that 
your infantry will be wiped out. The whole South African war machine 
was in imminent danger of annihilation. 

P. W. Botha surely had many sleepless nights at this time, inform - 
atiun had it that after he learned of the heavy defeat of his presidential 
Regiment at Cuito Cu ana vale, he began drinking heavily of Mellow- 
Wood Brandy In the end he suffered a serious stroke, which caused him 
to be permanently paralysed, and which finished him politically He 
held on to power until early in 1989 when one of his Ministers, E W. de 
Klerk, went to Lusaka to meet President Kaunda, without Botha s 
knowledge, as he claimed. Botha had lost his authority. In August 1989 
he resigned. 
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Vorster's collapse in 1978 had been partly the result of the war in 
Namibia, which he could not win. P. W. Botha had been appointed in his 
place because he had been Minister of Defence. He saw to it t at e 
whole South African economy and that of Namibia, was geared to e 
war efforts with a view to defeat SWAPO so that they could continue 

their occupation of Namibia. 

Not only did SWAPO bring about the political fall of Vorster an 
Botha, but at the time of Cuito Cuanavale we were militarily very 
strong. We had more trained men and women than ever ore an 
recruits were crossing the Angola-Namibia border in great num 
join our movement. PLAN units were with the Cubans an g 
Calueque and in other engagements along the bor er e ** 
can propagandists continued to belittle PLAN and its a evem ' 
the truth was beginning to emerge. The Nov York Times, in a military 
analysis' in July 1988, were not fooled by their South A c ^ 

"Despite major efforts by South Africa over 20 years, e 
rebels' strength, now estimated at 8,000, the 

wrote. While South Africa was claiming ... .. 

Cuban, and FAPLA. were on the border .o invade 
York Times wrote that we were "tryrng to budd up^ ^ ^ 
prevent South African air and groun 

Angola, if there is no settlement of the war . ^ saDF an d 

Inside Namibia our fighters never ceased base 

SWATF bases at Omahenene, Okankolo, west of Oshakati, 

at Ogongo all came under heavy attac ^ Africans 

white conscripts had fled the burning base 
admitted 19 dead. Our own information, from the hospitals, p 

figure close to 40. country brought a lot of 

PLAN intelligence operations ™ lde JPLns. There was 

information about South Africa s forw African politicians 

much evidence of disagreement among * Colonel Breyten- 

and army generals in these final mont o ^ have attacked 

bach ha, said lha, General ^^^^^itwaalrec*..* 

Menongue and not Cuito Cuanav , yhe South Africans could 

political pressure that we were activities over the years, 

advance no further: "as a result o when it was beyond our 

the war was allowed to escala e ° P® w hen the Cubans moved 
power to control it". As Breytenb pu nofthern border ... there 
south and "took a position nght across d gone 

was nothing between them and the Orange Rivet they 
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right through if they had chosen to do so". General Malan still claims 
that Cuitu Cuanavale, "the biggest, the greatest battle to have been 
fought in the history of South Africa", was one of the highlights of his 
career, f le also claims that South Africa "had a limited number of 3,000 
troops and lost 31, and the enemy lust between 7,000 and 10,000". But 
Brey ten bach puts such a view down to the South African army's "Com* 
ops organization ... concerned with influencing the climate of opinion. 
Basically this means that they were engaged in lying. Pure propa¬ 
ganda". Brytenbach also blames the army spokesmen for spreading the 
story that SWAPO would lose the elections in Namibia, I told them at 
the time? "You are talking lies .,. SWAPO will win, The fight depended 
on whether or not we could get the people on our side, and if you failed 
to do so you would lose". The war — he ended this interview — using 
coarse language, achieved "absolutely nothing". 

The South African propaganda directed at our people often had the 
opposite effect from what was intended. Our bombing campaign inside 
the country showed that we had PLAN units as far south as Windhoek, 
fCeetmanshoop and even Oranjemund, and the PLAN combatants in 
the war zone timed their attacks to coincide with major international 
developments or local political events in which we were involved. 
When Frans Joseph Strauss, the right-wing West German leader, visited 
Namibia we exploded a bomb in the Suiderhof military base, Win* 
dhoek. The explosion, on 28 January 1988, was heard all over Windhoek 
and the news was carried world-wide by the media. 

Three weeks later in February 1988, to discredit SWAPO, the South 
Africans exploded a bomb in the First National Bank in Oshakati, 
killing 27 and wounding 70 of the crowd who were there to deposit 
their end-of-the-month pay cheques, most of them hospital workers* 
Among those killed was the daughter of Bishop Dumeni 

The Council of Churches in Namibia immediately issued a 
statement listing the evidence for South African perpetration of 
this atrocity. We called it "part of the dirty propaganda campaign to 
smear the name of SWAPO". I was able to tell a delegation of white 
Namibians from "Namibian Peace Plan 435" shortly afterwards that it 
was "against SWAPO policy to attack so-called soft targets" md 
that "SWAPO denies involvement in the Oshakati bank bombing 
massacre". 

The following month, March 1988, PLAN fighters made successful 
attacks on South African bases at Okatope and Eenhana, and fought 
their way out of a confrontation with the South Africans at Kongo. This 
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came on top of other engagements in January and February, including 
the bringing down of two army planes inside Namibia, all of then crews 

meeting their deaths. , w , . 

Battles at Ones! and Okalongo brought the South Afncan losses m 

Namibia to 159 in those months, when the tide of war was tunung 

^XLtahing to withdraw was BnallycamWou, 
eight months later, on 30 August 1988, in the presence of 90 Jamahs 
flown to Rundu to see and photograph columns of a ”"° ,, 

carrying banners inscribed: "Welkom tenners we co 
Even the most prejudiced against us must have asked, wnen y 
those pictures, "If they are the winners, why me 

agreeing to independence under Resolution 435 and y 

of Cuban withdrawal from Angola? . 

International communication and internal unity 

My role in the second half of 1988 was to keep Secre- 

actions, with our Commander, Comrade Duno 
tary for Defence Peter Mueshihange, while 

all the stages of the implementation process. eleCtionS un der UN 

also for our return home to participate 

Security Council Resolution 435. ^ censor- 

The South African propaganda against us our notary 

ship which had also enabIed 98 ° 7-6 war in Angola, had to be 

campaign over many years, and th launching of NAMPA— 

dealt with. In December 19871 announced from 

the Namibian Press Agency 1° c * v Africa in Harare, Dar-es* 
bureaux in Europe, the Americas, Asia Council for Namibia 

Salaam, Brazzaville and Addis Aba a. to the truth of our 

helped this campaign with a London co G f the National 

situation into the world press, as i H „ n ded as principal guest in 
Alliance of Third World Journal**- la ^ good work of 

Atlanta, Georgia (USA) in A P rf 198 ®T , ondon , which relayed news 
the Namibia Communications Ce ntr ^ Nam ibia to reflect the true 
from Lutheran and other church m Namw 

facts of the situation in Namibia. . through NAMPA Y 

Early in June 1988, I '"*£££ 
supporting the Angolan and began. The BBC reported 

South Africa and the US, which had just begun. 
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31 Sam Nuj&nw addressing the NAM Summit, Hu rare, Zimbdrwe, 1936 


contradicting the false propaganda that we resented not being included 
in the talks. The failure of the Cairo meeting that followed showed that 
as usual it was South Africa creating obstacles to the peace process and 
not SWAPO. From Geneva I flew to Stockholm to meet the large 
delegation of white Namibians for the productive meeting already 
referred to. Another keynote speech was at the 23rd UNIF Congress in 
Kabwe, Zambia on 18 August 1988, at which I confirmed our agreement 
to concessions we had made in the negotiations, and before then, 
including for example that we would seek "as cordial as possible rela¬ 
tions with Pretoria" and would not undertake large-scale nation¬ 
alisation of enterprises without compensation. I emphasised also our 
continued "support for the ANC, through the OAU, the UN and the 
Non-Aligned Movement", 

As so often before our diplomatic position was solidly endorsed 
in Namibia itself. The students, in particular, led by the Namibia 1 
National Student's Organisation (NANSO), acted with great courage 
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and detcimination. In the firs, week of June 1988.75,000 school students 
boycotted the schools throughout thccounuy and protested at the arm, 
and police repression against students. The boycott and dem onstration 
had begun with the protest by the Ponhofi Secondary School". Ovam- 
boland, de manding that an army base he removed from the schoo 
vicinity, as the enemy made thesehool its shield agarnat H.AN a taefc 
This demonstration led to the arrest of pupils, student leadersand 
teachers, and increased repression and ill-treatment. I be unrly of 
students, despite South Africa's attempts at bantostan indocnu. .non, 
from Ov amboland in the north to Namaland m the south, 

^7^^1988 theNabcmaiUmm, of 

railed a general strike among its affiliated unmns in s upport ° 

studenis. The Trade Union demanded the remova l of 

from the vicinity of schools, the release o P° 1 |Ca ^ ^ ^ 

removal of Koevoet units from the towmfups. 

workers supported the strike. The ^ 1 ^"^ rsbly a&a infit the 

puppet Interim Government «*pon op i e of Namibia were 

demonstrators. It was clear ouh and that indepen- 

demandings in no uncertain term.., 

denoe was now inevitable, 

Sowffc Africa forced to withdraw from Angola 
The 29 September 1988 date which had been 

chev for the arrival of UNTAG in Naim ia & “ . ^ g C p tc . rn bt’T date 

by 1 November 1988. The South Africans m ^ ^ Geneva talks on 

impossible by further obstructs e * nan ??“, rawa i 0 f Cuban troop* and 
2 August 1988, over the dates Ct ^ assisting the ANC 

- a new obstacle — the demand that Angc 

of South Africa. withdrawing their troops 

The Boers nevertheless agreed to s ^ b> . i September, 

from Angola on 10 August and to comp _ , |( enabled them to 

The most likely explanation oi this ^ase-fire, the thousands of 

fly out secretly, straight after the , ince tf*r being cut ofl 

their soldiers trapped in Cuando C ^ P 

by the advancing Cuban, FAPLAand ^ Namibian border 

The newly constructed Luhan airps^ northern Namibian enem> 
enabled Cuban fighter planes to ox t r ^ aircraft, and the 

bases, causing heavy South African tosses m 
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forces of freedom which now ranged along the Namibian frontier forced 
F, YV Botha to stop the war. The South Africans continued to try to 
supplement and update their aircraft and armour, and the US, through 
Chester Crocker, made it dear that military aid to UNITA would nol be 
cut, again calling on the MFLA Government to share power with 
UNI FA, South Africa was already threatening to raise other obstacles to 
the start of the transition to elections. One of these w r as that the liN 
peacekeeping force was too large. This was in due course to raise even 
higher the price that was paid in human lives on 1 April 1989. 

YVe had no option but to move on as rapidly as possible to the cease¬ 
fire, our hopes raised also by the prospect of a change of administration 
in the US, where Governor Michael Dukakis had promised, if elected, to 
lead the effort for sanctions against South Africa. Dukakis also said- 
Y\e ve got a situation where we are supporting the UNITA group, 
w-hose principal partner is South Africa, which attacks American oil 
companies that are defended by the Cuban army 1 think if we are 
serious about getting tough with South Africa, this policy has got to 
end . But Dukakis lost the election and George Bush's very first foreign 
policy action on becoming President in January 1989 was to announce 
a massive further aid package to UNITA, spelling death, misery and 
destruction to millions of Angolans for years to come. 

It was a teal advantage that the US House of Representatives passed 
on 11 August 1989, an Act which warned of a major extension of sanc¬ 
tions. Pik Botha, who had always poured scorn on the sanctions threat, 
claiming that South Africa was more than self-sufficient, immediately 
threatened to withdraw from the negotiations if sanctions were en¬ 
forced. Congress went into recess in October so his word s were not put 
to the test. 

The talks moved from Brazzaville to Cairo to New York to the Aug¬ 
ust Geneva meeting. Still wriggling, the South Africans proposed 
through the Interim Government to UN Secretary General Perez de 
Cuellar, when he visited South Africa in October, the holding of an all- 
party conference m Namibia before Resolution 435 came into force. 

I replied at once that the proper arena for debate was the elections under 
t e UN supervision and control which Resolution 435 would soon, bring 
about. On 15 November 1988, the Cuban withdrawal timetable was 
agreed at Geneva, the protocol to be finalised in Brazzaville in December. 
It n as then that Pik Botha tried to show that the South Africans were 
sti m control by delaying the signing of the protocol until 13 December, 
though he described the process itself as "irreversible". 
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The tripartite and bilateral agreements 
New York on 22 December 1988 and, at long ‘ ^ uN Resolution 
hshed as the date for the for cautkm 

435, SWAPO had every reason to fee! elate , 

was never dispelled- . , ( . Sw edish true 

It was increased, in fact, by the ^ C arisson , the new UN Com- 
friend at the centre of these events, Pan-Am air disaster at 

missioner for Namibia, who was kl J__ 9 \hi\e on his way to the 
Lockerbie in Scotland on 21 Dccem ' . ' . jib ] e sources indicated 

signing ceremony in New 7 York. At tit i r ■ H b ad been booked on 
that both Tik’ Botha and General Magjius . _ (heir journey, 

that same Pan-Am flight but had suddenly gelled 
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Understandably, It was speculated that there was a connection between 
these circumstances and the disaster — that it might have been planned 
by apartheid South Africans because of their hatred against Sweden, 
which supported the national liberation movements of both SWAPO 
and ANC with both humanitarian and diplomatic assistance. The UN 
Commissionership had been somewhat marginalised bv the powers 
of the Special Representative of the Secretary-General leading the 
UNTAG operation. Bernt Carlsson was a man of great determination 
who, if he had survived to continue as Commissioner for Namibia, 
might have counter-balanced some of the actions of the former, which 
sought to put us at a disadvantage in the months ahead. We mourned 
Bernt Carlsson's death, at meetings in London and New York, as did the 
Swedish Government and people, and the members of Socialist Inter¬ 
national, of which he had earlier been Secretary-General 

Issues had already come up at the talks which meant difficulties to 
come, such as the postponement of a decision over the return of Walvis 
Bay to Namibia, and the 750 million rand debt to international banking 
institutions which had been incurred in Namibia by the South African 
regime, purchasing weapons to conduct the war and delay the indepen¬ 
dence of Namibia. 

In spite of these worries we were ready to return and call upon the 
people to join with us in SWAPO to building a new Namibian nation. In 
November 1986 we presented an economic policy document aimed at 
bringing about a balance between just economic returns to the 
Namibian people on the one hand and reasonable profits for foreign 
and local private investors on the other". 

But, ominously, the claim was being widely made that the mil da O' 
component of UNTAC was too large at 7,500 troops, with 2,500 civilian 
components. We had never ceased to demand a strong and effective 
peace-keeping force and the figure of 7,500 had been agreed since the 
early days of the Western Contact Group more than 10 years earlier 

The calamity that followed from this could still not deny the 
Namibian people the fruits of the diplomatic, political and military 
victory, which was at last to bring about the implementation of U^ 
Security Council Resolution 435 and the achievement of genuine 
freedom and independence, for which they had struggled for 106 years. 



♦ ♦♦ 
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Since 1987 publicly, and privately long before , 
been convinced that we had won the war and would soon 
be returning home to carry out economic t 

and the rebuilding of a new Namibian nation b 

'“Tu. as .ha time drew nearer we still had to co-rlida« 

, t i qq c while South Afnca was still man 

our victory. In June 1988 wMe iourn^ ^ 

oeuvring to delay our victory, SWAPO Youth 

its support inside the ^ CouncU, 

League, SWAPO National Union of Namib- 

SWAPO Pioneer Movement, the Nan d 

ian Workers (NUNW), other progressive organizations 

Chiefs and Headmen. PLAN combatants 

At the final stage of dre irulrwry effort PhANco^ ^ 

with the FAPLA forces and c “ b “" * ^ ^ tombed 
.aunched the thud assauh ~ * military 

Calueque Dam where ^ its war machinery was 

bunker. Now the enemy realized ^ ^ j,ad neither 

broken and its soldiers we U-prepared combined 

capacity nor stamina to ma Cuban internationalist 

forces of PLAN. FAPLA defc „ed bofh 

forces. It was obvious a nma Hcally totally isolated, 
militarily and politically, ^^dal package to 

despite the Reagan A m , me - g con tinuing efforts 

DTA and the South African regi Etango and 

through bogus org^°-/“tnprSiond«t they had 
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Some top military brass trained by the CIA in counter insurgency 
techniques were more trusted by P. W Botha, and they were really 
the rulers and decision-makers while Cabinet members were simply 
'rubber stamps'. Major decisions were made by army generals like 
Minister of Defence Magnus Malan, Van der Westhuizen, Van Tonder 
and Herman who were authorized by R W* Botha to expend the 
resources of both South Africa and Namibia in order to strengthen their 
military intelligence and propaganda war machinery against SWAPO* 
Even though a huge amount of money had been spent in order to defeat 
SWAPO, it was obvious by now that no success could follow from it. 
The fact of the matter was that the defeat of the South African army at 
Cuito Cuanavale, Chipa and at Calueque had great psychological effect 
and was a severe shock lo the South African white settlers. 

In February 1989, P. W, Botha suffered a stroke and after that his 
political demise was inevitable. 

The end of R W. Botha did not mean the end of the South African 
regime's manoeuvres to block the implementation of Resolution 435 
and stop SWAPO coming home to participate in a free and fair demo¬ 
cratic election. The Generals were still determined to wreck Resolution 
435 and they made detailed plans to achieve this diabolical aim- 'Pik' 
Botha, pleaded with the Reagan administration, which was following 
the same tine at this time. To him must go some blame for persuading 
the Western Security Council members to downgrade the UN peace- 
keeping force from the original 7,500 to 4,000. At the very same time he 
was funding the DTA and other puppets to the tune of over TOO million 
South African rand to support their manipulation of the election against 
SWAPO. 

On 16 January 1989, the Security Council passed enabling Reso¬ 
lution 628, endorsing the Tripartite Agreement signed at the UN on 22 
December 1988, and setting down 1st April 1989 for the commencement 
of the implementation of Resolution 435. By that date, UNTAG forces 
were to be in place including, of course, those to man the reception 
points at which PLAN combatants were to be confined to bases m 
Namibia, in accordance with Resolution 435. The South African troops 
were to be confined to bases at Grootfontein or Oshivelo, or both, 
commencing on 1 April 1989. 

We had repeatedly informed the UN Secretary-General that 
SWAPO had forces inside the country, but there was no written detailed 
information or instruction in the UN plan as to the procedure our 
combatants should follow in handing themselves over to UNTAG for 
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a proper manner because South Africa still pretended that SWAPO did 
not exist- Not for one moment did we trust the South African govern- 
ment to honour its undertakings under the Tripartite Agreement or 
Resolution 435 without attempting to derail the UN Plan. We always 
expected that South Africa would use more delaying tactics and dirty 
tricks. We had prepared several options, each with its alternatives 
and fail-backs, to ensure that South Africa would be kept in line with 
the UN plan. 

One of these options was to retain our combatants in their northern 
and eastern regions inside the country, ready in their positions, while 
the UN peace-keeping force of UNTAC military and civilian compo¬ 
nents commenced with the process of full implementation of UN 
Resoluturn 435. However, 1 made it categorically clear that tf the South 
African apartheid regime were allowed to continue to torpedo the 
implementation, the armed liberation struggle would continue and 
would intensify. 


Some critical arithmetic: 7,500 minus 3,500 - 4,000 

We struggled hard, assisted by many friendly governments and 
support groups, to defeat the proposal that the peace-keeping force be 
reduced. It was the Americans who initiated the reduction of the 
UN peace-keeping force from the full complement of 7,500 down to 
4,00(1. They claimed that the UN had no money to pay for a force of that 
size, and succeeded in getting all the permanent members of the 
Security Council on their side. The Reagan administration took ad¬ 
vantage of the changes in the new USSR leadership: Gorbachev leaned 
towards the West and was less supportive of the national liberation 
movements in Africa, in contrast to his predecessors who would have 
opposed any attempt at torpedoing the implementation of UN 
Resolution 435. 

All the Western Permanent Members of the Security Council made 
it dear that their governments were not prepared to pay for the cost of 
the full 7,500 UNTAG military and civilian components to remain in 
Namibia unless the Chinese government was prepared to share the 
expenses* Thus, the Chinese were compelled to concur with the rest oi 
the Permanent Members of the Security Council. 

In an attempt to prevent further delay in the implementation of 
Resolution 435, SWAPO approached the UN and offered to repay the 
full UNTAG operational costs after independence — for both military 
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and civilian components— repaying the UN with its own resources. 
Our offer was not accepted. Our campaign against the reduction of 
UNTAG peace-keeping forces was fought and lost. This reduction, of 
course, seriously down-graded the potential effectiveness of the peace¬ 
keeping forces in an emergency situation, given the sheer size of the 
land which Namibian territory constituted. 

On 16 February 1989, the implementation of Resolution 435 was finally 
authorized by UN Security Council Resolution 632. Although the Security 
Council agreed to the reduction of the UNTAG military component, 
we had won the concession that the 3,500 forces which had been 
subtracted from the full original strength of 7,500 would be held in reserve. 
Resolution 640, later in the year, required the disbandment of Koevoet, 
but this, unlike the cut in UNTAG numbers, was not carried out. 

The weeks we had lost while we and our friends had done all in our 
power to retain the full strength of the peace-keeping force inev itably 
delayed UNTAG's arrival in Namibia, with further consequences that 
assisted those intent on torpedoing the implementation of Reso ution 
435. General Prem Chand, in command of the military component o 
UNTAG, arrived in Windhoek on 26 February 1989. But by the end of 
March, on the eve of the final cessation of hostilities, fewer one 
quarter of the 4,650-strong UNTAG force were in place, and of these 
scarcely a handful were in the northern Namibian war z ° n ^' , 

My own movements were restricted in the early mon y 

to be with our military forces at Headquarters in Lubango and w*h the 
SWAPO Political Headquarters in Luanda So much of our fghung 
had been done by men and women political y mo va 
to do all in ou, power to eaplain to them *e full .mptotumsofttmn 

approaching demobilizabon. ° demobilization of PLAN 

strong misgivings about our agreeing 

and the ending of the armed liberation' , , d lose no 

There was a huge task awaiting us ^^^^“p^ms 
time in preparing the way, particularl'Y ^ Co ® ncl | „f Ministers of the 

confronting the country. I add ^s inadng Conference (SADCC) in 
Southern African Development Co-ordinating 

Luanda on 3 February 1989. ami outlined in 

in co-operation with Angola, Botswana^ j a ^ so warned that 
dealing with the region's transport P w 'undermine and 

apartheid South Africa would ° 3 independence' in its 

predetermine the outcome of the », m ibia 

favour and install a puppet government m Namibu. 
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An InternationaJ businessman arranged for me to meet, in London, 
senior directors of the Anglo-American Corporation, which 1 did at the 
Kitz Hotel on 9 February. The Consolidated Diamond Mines (CDM) of 
South West Africa, a key subsidiary of De Beers, is a major contributor 
to the Namibian economy through its gem diamond mining operation 
north of the Orange River mouth. CDM had made scarcely any attempt 
in the past to show any interest either in contact with SWA 1*0 or in the 
democratic future of the country. Nevertheless, we wanted to make it 
clear to the directors of such major companies that we had no wish to 
disrupt their operations, only to ensure that a proper return went to the 
Namibian people, through taxes, wages and the localizing of subsid iary 
activities. I found Mr, Nicholas Oppenhcimer and his colleagues recep¬ 
tive and friendly and relations have been cordial since independence. 

Perhaps because Rio Tin to Zinc (RTZ) had so flagrantly defied UN 
Decree No, 1 in exporting Namibian uranium from the mine that they 
managed and mined at Rossi ng, nearSwakopmund, this company had 
done much more for the country' than CDM. They had set up the Rous¬ 
ing Foundation, which contributed to research, education and training 
in agriculture and other fields, and seemed much mom interested in the 
future of the country than was CDM, despite the latter's much longer 
involvement in exploitation of Namibian resources. 

It was not true, however, as was reported from time to time, that 1 
had had personal meetings with RTZ Chairmen over the years. This 
rumour must have come from their own public relations officials, or 
was at least kept alive by them, as they never contradicted it, though 
SWAP0 did. Their breach of UN Decree No, 1 took place under the 
Labour administration in Britain. They claimed that they were depen¬ 
dent on the uranium from Ross mg and that the ore they extracted 
illegally at Rdssing was the richest and was indispensable to Britain's 
nuclear power programme. 

Though my meeting in February 1989 with RTZ was off the record, 
the Press got wind of it. I gave an interview to the Lowden Times in 
which 1 announced that independent Namibia would join the OALL 
SADCC and UN and that w r e were also considering membership of the 
Commonwealth. There was never any doubt that we would join the 
Commonwealth, simply that the procedures had to be followed - 
We valued the great support 5WAPO had received over many years 
from the Commonwealth Fund for Technical Co-operation, which has 
continued since our independence to fund and administer training 
programmes over a wide field 
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President ofSWAPO Sam Nupma with Secretary ^Defence 
Peter Mueshikange, reviewing parade m Lubango, n?' - * w 
SWAPG combntmto were gathered 18 February 198 


For me. .he meet imports, even. n. .he hrsUlnee nvonfeoMW 
tank place on » and 30 March when I inap«M IjFPjW- 
PLAN co.nha.ants a. .he Bainjeko Military Academy ^ U*aneo 
Kahama, Xangongo and oAcr SWAPO^ ha.™^ £ ^ 
read out to them the terms of the tease , t 0l them 

effect on . Apnl 1980. I .old .hem ■>-*“"*££ 
would become civilians again and *uu , s lo vo te for 

take part in "the political 
SWAFO, and thereby consolidate the re\ o 

SWAPO had fought, for so many years'^ ^ Comfad(> H idipo 

It was a deeply moving occasion as - Broadcasting; f’t'ter 
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Mueshihange, first Minister of _ _ "Ho Chi 
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S4 SVVAPG Groups gathered at a rally in sou them Angola, jus t ntfrtft of the 
Namibian harder, to listen to a speech by Sam Nujoma announcing the 
UN cease-fire to come into effect on the following day. 31 March 1989 



B5 f L to R) SWAPO President Sam Nujoma greeting senior PLAN i* 

Madame Qttilie Todengeand Laimi Uunona , aiSWAPO rally to announce 
the UN ceasefire. Lubango, Angola, 31 March 1989 
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86 (L toR) Gwnmdorda Pamela duCumne-Mgola^Muhndt: 
President Stan Nujoma; Hidipo Hamutenya, at SWAPO rat y 
to announce the UN ceasefire- 81 March 1989 


I announced .he den.oWlza.ton of all but > ** 
that would be needed If South Africa and » ■«", . 

anticipated, were to try a last minute trick toi deewy 
withdrawal and implementation of ersOU th .Wfe could 

included those fighters who were still de r , °'V h , Id g, ihe 

not afford to disband those in the toward f’W 'Mjf ™_, 

front-line if South Africa were to violatethe“»“ Zimbabwe to attend 
From the demobilization parade I burned 
the meeting in Harare of the Associa 1 , , [had made earlier, 

mentarlans Against Apartheid, a comtnitmen state visit 

Margaret Thatcher, then Bnfish Prime Malawi- She 

to Zimbabwe only two days before a fused to confirm 

had gi ven a press conference before leav mg ^ suspicious of 

or dwiy thather las. stopwouto *«^£l!£» . 
what she had in mind. She had me jsJanubiaK "settlement 

before, and dearly meant to be P^ rt 0 . >Tt ; nK Reagan'* polioes 

though she had been a major ob ** aL e <jid not inform him that 

since 1981, President Mugabe tol me Wn dhoek, Namibia, 

she was going to fly from Blanty te* 
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Ahtisaari and a serious step backivards 

The war was to end on 31 March 1989 and the cease-fire was to com¬ 
mence exactly at midnight on 1 April 1989, However, 1 was woken with 
the news that our PLAN combatants inside Namibia — who were 
waiting to report to UN TAG reception points as they had been 
instructed in accordance with the UN Resolution 435 — had been fired 
on by South African forces- Within hours, PLAN combatants, right 
across from the Eastern Caprivi to Kaokoveld, were engaged in heavy 
battles with the enemy, in which they fought back heroically and 
inflicted heavy damage and many enemy casualties- Many dead enemy 
soldiers being eaten by vultures were found by locals where battles 
between our PLAN combatants and the enemy had taken place. This 
bolstered confidence among the people that PLAN fighters were indeed 
capable of defending them and liberating the country. 

The sequence of events soon became clear. Prime Minister Thatcher 
had arrived in Windhoek from Blantyre early on the morning of 1 April 
1989 and had met Tik' Botha, the Administrator-General Louis Pienaar, 
and the UN Special Representative Ahtisaari, who had himself reached 
Windhoek on the previous day Botha announced that 600 PLAN 
fighters had made an "incursion" over the border in clear breach of the 
cease-fire agreement- South Africa would therefore withdraw from the 
Tripartite Agreement and cancel the implementation of Resolution 435 
if these troops were not immediately driven back over the border or 
captured and held, pending an inquiry. Mrs, Thatcher is said to have 
supported Botha fully, without the slightest inquiry being made as to 
the truth of his claims. There were only a few hundred UNTAG military 
personnel in the war zone and, though our combatants did not know 
this, they had not even prepared the reception points to which our 
combatants were supposed to report themselves and be confined, in 
accordance with the terms of Resolution 435. 

The UN representative, Mr. Martti Ahtisaari, had for some time 
shown himself to be more concerned with his career at the United 
Nations than with his responsibilities towards the oppressed people of 
Namibia under illegal South African occupation. This had meant his 
becoming very much a collaborator with the US and British over such 
issues as ""UN supervision and control" of the forthcoming elections, 
and over South African charges of UN partiality towards SWAPO, 

He had greatly disappointed us in recent months when we heard 
rumours that he had tried to persu ad e the Nordic governments to 
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withhold the funds that they, Sweden most of all, had given SWAPO 
for humanitarian assistance for a number of years. He had failed, 
except with his own country, Finland, but this action had made it dear 
to us that this man, whom we had sponsored to succeed Sean MacBn e 
in 1976, and who was now in charge of the most critical phase of 
the implementation of Resolution 435, was prepared to bow to the 
Reagan and Thatcher governments in the US and the UK, w ose 
economic interests in Namibia were primary, an w o were 
prepared to assist in South Africa's violations of the cease-fire agree¬ 
ment. Ahtisaari allowed himself to be convinced that there were n 
SWAPO forces in Namibia before 31 March 1989. W en a ric * * 

evidence of PLAN "incursions" was produced, Ahtisaari swallowed the 

lie and agreed to permit the South African ^deplojnnen ofris 

101st Battalion, who were in combat readiness, is ,a . . d 

plan had the full support of both the Reagan admimstratton and 
“^Ari'this'micitd^arKi criticaHiour for ^ aaa ’^ 

action betrayed ou, cause and resulted in the deaths rd -neny mntxen* 
civilians. These deaths included those who werekiUedon^e 
between Tsumeb and Namutoni while retummg. md „„ 

the implementation of Resolution 435 m Wmdhoetc B»s«^and 
were shot a. by soldiers in plain clothes, <*g.n«ed ^ ^^ d 

military intelligence. Other ^""fountrysbice the launching of the 
been seen in some sectors of the cou ry 

armed liberation struggle on 26 August ■ tary _Ge n eral by 

Ahtisaari then had to convince the UN he plotted 
sending a report to the UN he ^ U ^ a ^ r who had made trips to 
with British prime minister M rs ; ' Uranium Company, 

Namibia under the pretence of vi g Qr gjZ, which had 

a subsidiary company of Bntis £ ™ prim ' e Minister Thatcher 
exploited Namibian uranium Nai ^ bian people, placing more 

cared little about the massacre Dro fits the company was 

importance on the economic exp 0,t * °”, de Cu^Uar was thus put 
making. The UN Secretary-General Mr. Perez ^ ^ 

in a difficult situation and was compe and Naming 

Council, with the Reagan n t> * dis- 

SWAPO as the violator of Resolution • d Ahtisaari 

continue the -plmnentaHon of R^uhon^w components from 
back, as well as expelling the UNTAG personne 

Namibia. 
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After the defeat of P. W. Botha's presidential regiments at Cuito 
Cuanavale and Calueque, the minority white South African regime was 
compelled to accept that Resolution 435 must be implemented, even if 
only partially. As their next and final option, they quickly moved on to 
manoeuvres and intrigues in the attempt to destroy SWAPO in the eyes 
of the Namibian people. One of these manoeuvres was a diabolic 
scheme to massacre our fighters and innocent civilians in full view of 
the people, to create the impression that South Africa was still superior 
despite the fact that they had accepted the implementation of Reso¬ 
lution 435. South Africa also continued to imagine that it was possible 
to frighten the people away from association with SWAPO and from 
supporting the Party and its leadership during the forthcoming UN 
supervised and controlled election under Resolution 435. 

Even though PLAN combatants had been attacked by surprise while 
waiting to be confined to bases by UNTAG, true to their bravery they 
repelled the enemy fire and caused heavy enemy casualties. The people 
gained even more confidence in SWA TO as they saw the fighting power 
of our soldiers in direct combat. As fighting continued after the South 
African violation of the cease-fire agreement, their casualties were 
heavy and the South Africans' reported number of white dead soldiers 
was extremely high day after day. 

Our casualties included many who were captured and simply shot 
at point blank in the back of their necks. This was revealed by a reporter 
and photographer from the London Sunday Telegraph who climbed a 
wall to photograph a mass grave near Oshakati and identified 19 such 
bodies. Forensic experts later wrote that the photographs proved that 
they had been killed in cold blood. Apartheid South Africa had never 
observed the Geneva Convention in its treatment of captured PLAN 
war prisoners, though SWAPO had adhered strictly to it on all the occa¬ 
sions when we captured their soldiers. It must be said that the extreme 
cruelty of the minority white soldiers was based on racial hatred, and 
horrific crimes were committed by them against the masses during the 
war of liberation. 1 must also put on record that white South African 
commanders often killed wounded PLAN fighters and even overran 
civilian homesteads with combat vehicles such as Casspirs in their 
attempts to reduce SWAPCTs popularity. Both SWATF and Koevoet 
insurgency puppet units were guilty of these crimes. 

However, gallant PLAN fighters actually reversed the situation, as 
the battles they fought in response to enemy provocation enhanced 
SWAPCKs reputation as a liberator in the eyes of the people. As a matter 
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of fact, when SWAPO leaders returned to Namibia in the months that 
followed, we did so as heroes and heroines. Even though we had left the 
country in hiding and travelled many winding roads to avoid inter¬ 
ception and capture, now we returned as heroic victors in the eyes of the 
people, and we received a warm welcome by thousands of Namibians 
across the country. 

In Harare, I did my level best to show that SWAPO and the UN had 
been the victims of a well-planned, western-supported, S° u * ^ 
conspiracy. Over the Zimbabwean radio I immediately state t a e 

provocation behind the fighting that had broken out was Sou A ca 

and I repeated the information we had received about the attacks on 
civilians on the road between Tsumeb and Namutom The jame day 
over the radio, I also rejected the false South African claim that there 
had been an "incursion" by PLAN combatants. I condemned the Sou* 
Africans for engineering this incident as a scheme to . 

mentation of Resolution 435.1 expressed our shock that Ah 
violating the UN plan by allowing South African forces out of he* 
bases to attack our people. I reaffirmed that SWAPO was fuUy com¬ 
mitted to the cease-fire agreement, which I had on behalfof 

SWAPO and the oppressed people of Namibia, an w 

all members of PLAN to honour. .-<,0 nSA and 

In Harare, I also addressed fte ambassadors of .he USSMJSA »d 
France and the British High Commissioner for an hourad half ^ 
to convince them that further UN troops s ou th , d good, 

once. I asked them why they * stdmg with ^P* rthe,a 
African oppressors, who were killing our peop e 

"While now Resolution 435 is being with 

going on, deliberately provoked j^^^^ei^is^io effective 

the purpose of torpedoing Y ou reduced the numbers 

presence of UN peace-keeping - wha t ha5 hap pened 

of UNTAG military components and 

as a result/' 

, .i-i American amoas- 
They denied this, of course, but I ccm see^ who had initiated the 
sador was embarrassed since 1 isj a mibia. 

reduction of the UN peace-keeping o the Non-Aligned 

President Robert Mugabe, .he t h '" S^simnglv. It w* a. the 
Movement, supported the SWAPO post" * of the UN Security 
point when Zimbabwe was servu V*?* e opportunity to effectively 
Council and this gave its represent»»** the oppo 
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support our stands in the Security Council debate and, together with 
other members of the movement of the Non-Aligned countries, to 
champion Namibia's freedom and independence. 

I knew that the people would support us once we had returned and 
that we must not allow the South African regime to get away with the 
torpedoing of Resolution 435, We were totally vigilant. Tik' Botha, 
though, continued to insist that the "SWAPO terrorists" all be sent 
north of the 16th parallel in Angola, as the Geneva Protocol laid down 
and we had agreed, knowing that we would win the independence 
elections whatever the manoeuvres and intrigues the Boer regime 
would deploy in an attempt to put SWAFO in a disadvantaged position. 

On 8 April 1989, 1 ordered our forces to re-deploy and cross the 
border into Angola. But the South Africans continued to attack, and the 
fighting went on bitterly until 24 April 1989. It was not until 26 April 
1989 that the South African forces were confined to their bases for 60 
hours to enable PLAN fighters to cross at certain agreed points, this 
time under the observation of the UNTAG military component. 

implementation of the UN Security Coimti/ Resofafiotf 435 — 

The Joint Military Monitoring Commission (JMMCX Mown# Ttjo 

Accord f and Ruacarta meeting 

The violation by the South Africans of the ceasefire agreement led 
to meeting of a Joint Military Monitoring Commission (JMMC) com* 
prised of Angola, Cuba and South Africa. On 8 April, before this meet¬ 
ing began, I had already announced that our troops were withdrawing, 
so all they had to do was to agree on arrangements for our troops to 
gather and move without further South African attacks. We had had to 
withdraw from our earlier intention of confining them to bases in 
Namibia, as contained in Resolution 435. South Africa's lies, and the 
huge propaganda campaign that followed the 1 April 1989 attacks, 
obliged us to adopt a tactical retreat and move all our forces to Angola 
So through their lies the apartheid regime did convince its western 
allies of our guilt, as Chester Crocker was quoted as saying after the 
meeting, ", Any body who thought that South Africa would tolerate an 
incursion of 1,500 to 1,800 men in violation of all the provisions of the 
settlement plan was very unrealistic"’. 

The JMMC, in a meeting at a luxury holiday farm at Mount E tjo near 
Otpwarongo on 8-9 April 1989, tried to control the movement of otir 
fora* north of die lfth parallel. The US and USSR were represented by 
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Chester Crocker and Mr. Anatoly Adamishin respectively. Messrs. 
Pienaar and Ahtisaari also attended. Throughout the negotiations, the 
South Africans, Angolans and Cubans put themselves in charge of our 

At first the JMMC failed to agree on terms acceptable to PLAN and 
the SADR But after a series of meetings the 'Mount Etjo Aoco was 
signed by Angola, Cuba and South Africa. Thia provi * 

immediate ceasefire under which PLAN combatants m Nmndna would 
be given 'free passage' to Angola through des.gnaKd cmss ng pmnB 
controlled by the United Nations. But >he Mount EhoAccordfadwi 
because the SADF continued with the fighting and bee 
monitored assembly points had been used as 
the South Africans. In die process. PLAN 

from crossing into Angola, and a dozen of them were lulled wlule 
attempting to report to the assembly points. accord 

When South Africa had repeatedly 
the Angolans and Cubans became annoyed.^ 
between South Africa and SWAPO any longer and^ . 

parties to talk directly to each o*er- ZZ 

to South Africa that the ceasefire a & re * n \ __ between parties at the 

immediate and direct practical tal *?° *?ycwAPO tfucogb djpio- 

technical level. Sou* Afrka communjcared* £ 

malic channels their readings toholddtrect ulksbenv 

commanders without further delay. _ | ^ concern* among 

The failure of the Mou "‘ Et *° Negonga, who at the time wa* 

PLAN combatants. Comrade Erases Mibtary 

North Western Front Commanderand ( ^ om ^ plan 

Council, recalls that he was 

Command Headquarters to Comrade Negwtgt 

Instead, as Commander ut Chief , . , ..- n tcd h»m with the ta*k of 

to PLAN Defence Headquartered p™*** ^ SMnib ^ and telling 
meeting the South African „ complying with the 

them to choose SWAPO Secretary for 

Mount Etjo Accord. Comrade N ^™*7thich ^ Com . 

Education, led the delegation j” PLAN Military CmmcH and 

rade Andrew Intamba, a m f^r cmctof a te Preindent Comrade 
Comrade Kondja IUm ^^^^ 0 _ rfrtio n. and a member o* *he 
Martin Shalli, the ***end. but «n»M no* 

PLAN Militar y Cdunca t[0rt 

make it due to < ‘‘ 
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On the morning of 18 April 1989, the SWAPO/PLAN delegation 
arrived at the Kuacana border post in two Angolan helicopters. Except 
for Comrade Angula who preferred civilian clothes, the delegation 
were dressed in camouflage uniforms similar to those used by the 
Angolans and Cubans, and each was equipped with a side-worn 
makarrov pistol 

The border post was known as 'Beacon V* and was manned by 
Angolan Armed Forces on the An go lan side and by the South African 
Defence Force on the Namibian side* On the ground, every thing looked 
unusual, with no sign of the South African generals on the Namibian 
side. An Angolan sergeant who welcomed the SWAPO/PLAN dele- 
gation on the Angolan side was unable to give any briefing about the 
meeting, and there was no intermediary to communicate their arrival to 
the South African delegation. Further, there was no protocol reception 
whatsoever. 

After an hour on the Angolan side of the border. Comrade Angola 
requested the Angolan sergeant to find out whether there was a South 
African delegation on the Namibian side to meet the SWAPO dele¬ 
gation. The sergeant reported back that the meeting was organized 
to take place at the SADF border post inside Namibia. He showed the 
SWAPO delegation the entrance to the border post and then quickly 
returned to his own position. The delegation proceeded to the SADF 
border post, still unmet and undirected. They located a small dirurig 
hall in the post which they suspected might be the venue of the meeting, 
and waited there for some time. 

When the South African delegation did arrive at the venue, from 
behind thick bushes, their six military officers were in brown uniforms 
and all were heavily equipped with R-4 assault rifles. Comrade Angola 
immediately recognised the head of the delegation as Major Genera! 
Willie Meyer, the Commanding Officer of the 5WATF. Another delegate 
who looked very tired indeed was Brigadier Serfontein, the 
Commanding Officer of Sector 10 at Gshakati which had suffered much 
from the PLAN rockets at the North Western Front. Other members of 
the South African delegation were Mr, Carl von Hirschberg from 
the Office of the Administrator General, Commandant Bolster, Major 
Vasaliwo, and another Commandant who did not display his name tag* 
presumably from the SADF military intelligence. 

As the South Africans entered the hall where the SWAPO delegation 
were already waiting, they kept their eyes fixed on the Angolan side 
of the border. Then one of them said, "Good day. Where is SWAPO? 
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Are they coining or not?”. It became apparent that the South African 
delegation thought our men were the Angolans preceding the SWAPO 
delegation for the talks. 

After a silence in the hall. Comrade Angula declared himself as 
chairman of the meeting and moved to introduce himself as the leader 
of the SWAPO delegation, which was of course the host delegation on 
Namibian soil, their country of birth. "I am a civilian, a member of the 
SWAPO leadership come to talk with you, not to fight", he teased. But 
he continued sternly, "We are instructed by our President to ask you to 
choose whether to continue fighting or to grant PLAN com atants ee 
passage back to Angola in compliance with the Mount Etjo Accord . 

At first the meeting was tense, with the South Africans in an anxious 
mood. But this was gradually relieved by humorous remarks made 
by Comrade Angula and by the able manner in which the SWA 
chairman led the fragile talks. In reply. Major General Meyer 
Comrade Angula for the mature and diplomatic manner tnwh.chhe 
introduced the agenda items of the meeting. General Meyer 
duced Mr. Carl von Hirschberg as the representative ofthe Adm ^ 
strator General Mr. Louis Pienaar, and assuredthe SWA 8^ 

that South Africa would co ^ ^ ^uth Africans had already 

without harassment by the SADF. The withdrawal of 

undertaken to confine SADF fonsinto commitmen t to 
the PLAN combatants, and n ° W J jsed to ^vene the JMMC 
honour the ceasefire agreement TP A\e com - 

meeting again in the shortest possible time and « assurejhe com 

mission of South Africa's commitment to the o J de | egat ion 

A, the closing oi the n-ecSng, rf* ^^ ,8 Aprt 19*9 
requested the SWAPO delegation no SWAPO delegation 

meeting to the media, due to its 

accepted their appeal in princip e, on mee tine. After Comrade 

would comply with the resolutions o between the 

A ^„ dissolved , 

two delegations and both parti arIDed liberation struggle 

This was the first tune in the hlstot T negotiating table, and 

that the two warring parties came together at the neg 

the outcome was constructive. had set the agenda for a 

The 18 April 1989 a t Ruacana Subsequent 

meeting of the JMMC on 20 p ' Minister of Foreign Affairs 

the JMMC meeting, the then South ^ to bases as from 

'Pik' Botha announced that the SA 
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Wednesday 26 April 1989 at 4 p,m„ for a period of 60 hours. He also 
again gave assurances that PLAN combatants would be allowed 
unhindered passage to Angola during the same period. 

The story of the 18 April 1989 meeting at Ruacana leaked to the 
media 5 days later The Namibian ran headlines on Monday 24 April: 
SADF/PLAN Meet"; and "South Africa accused of breaking Mount 
Etjo Declaration and given ultimatum — fight or withdraw". Although 
the meeting was confirmed by a spokesman from the South African 
Department of Foreign Affairs, theSWATF Headquarters in Windhoek 
denied that the meeting had taken place, describing the story as 
nonsense and clearly purposeful disinformation.Mr. Carl von 
Hirschberg also refused to confirm or deny his presence at the meeting. 
In its attempt to convince the public. The Namibian insisted that the 
meeting had taken place. They reported: 

The two PLAN commanders who attended the April 18 talks on 
Namibian soil with South African officers and diplomats are Mr 
Erastus Negonga and Mr Andrew Intamba, both members of the 
SWAPO military council. The SWAPOdelegation was headed by 
Mr. Nahas Angola, assisted by Mr. Kondja Kambafa of the 
President's office and two technical cadres." 

The Namibian also revealed that Mr. Hidipo Hamutenya, SWAPO 
Secretary for Information, had also confirmed the meeting. Mr. 
Hamutenya was quoted from London as saying that the meeting of 
18 April 1989 was prompted by the state of deadlock concerning the 
implementation of the Mount Etjo Accord: 

At the Ruacana meeting, SWAPO bad spelled out its bottom line 
and had given the South Africans an ultimatum; either they 
decided to fight or they decided to allow the FLAN combatants 
unhindered return to Angola. They couldn't have both." 


South African propaganda 

South African propaganda was given publicity by the western jour¬ 
nalists some of whom were on the pay-roll of the apartheid regime to 
condemn SWAPO for the lives lost after the cease-fire. I was personally 
attacked in the western media as a warmonger and violator of the 
implementation of Resolution 435. Our replies were deliberately 
^ ^ western journalists inside Namibia who were more than 
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willing to accept SADF propaganda and disinformation as it was given 
to them, rather than go and find out the truth for themselves. 

The main attack on me and on SWAPO was that we had broken faith 
with the terms of Resolution 435 and with a later undertaking I had 
given to accept the terms of the Geneva Protocol. With few exceptions, 
the media and many western politicians refused to accept our 
statements since they revealed the South African position of aggression 
against the Namibian people. SWAPOs position was always as follows: 


1. Under the UN Secretary-General's Report of 26 February 1979 (one 
of the three documents on which Resolution 435 was based), that all 
PLAN and South African forces were to be confined to bases within 
Namibia at the commencement of the cease-fire. 

2. The references in Tik' Botha's letter to the UN Secretary-General of 
15 March 1979 to another key document, the Western proposal of 
January 1979 (S/12636), demonstrated South Africa s initial 
agreement to SWAPO bases within Namibia and the UN Secretary- 
General 's reply confirmed this arrangement as necessary "to solve 
the practical problems". 

3. The provisions of the Geneva Protocol by which our forces were to 
be north of the 16th parallel applied only "within the context of the 
cessation of hostilities between the two warring forces". 

4. The Geneva Protocol did not and could not interfere with the 
agreements between SWAPO and South Africa as incorpora in 
Resolution 435. 


With the insistence of South Africa, actively supported by theReag 
administration and by other western powers in die Security *** 
no reference was made with regard to the confinement of SWAPO 
forces to bases inside Namibia, nor of South Africa troop n*n*oned 

in the final document. This was a deliberate an c cu , • 

by South Africa and its western allies, with the clear aim of destroying 

S TLer departed from our agreement that out 

confined to basJs a. the cessation of hoshlifte Wl» '*£££2 

forthispurposeonlApniima 

fire agreement and attacked our forces, . »nd South Africa 

violatirms dm Securify Cmmdh 

shifted the bhnne for‘2J2JSW.* 0- 
great injustice, while SWAPO forces ana avui 
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hands of the illegal occupiers of our country. I announced in the subse¬ 
quent days that we would be willing to submit to the findings of an 
inquiry into what had happened because the racist South Africans 
could not have let the truth of their treachery come out. 

We held a memorial service for our dead Comrades in Harare 


before I left, at which I put in simple terms the four points stated above. 
1 reiterated them to the UN Secretary-General in New York, as did 
my colleagues to UN officials. We repeatedly denied that we had 
sent our soldiers over the border in an "incursion" on the night of 
31 March /1 April 1989. But the western media were gathered in Nam¬ 
ibia where the South African propaganda machine told them what they 
wanted to hear. Statements put out in support of our case by Namibians 
with access to the truth of what was happening, such as by the Council 
of Churches in Namibia, were ignored by all but a very few inde¬ 
pendent-minded journalists. 

South Africa's treachery was also successful in gaining certain 
advantages for the campaign of reducing 5WAPO to the level of the 
puppets. Koevoet was not disbanded in spite of Resolution 632 and 
Resolution 640 which followed it. Ahtisaari allowed the South Africans 
a greater role in the arrangements for our return and in the registration 
of voters that was to follow, and their profile was considerably raised 
in the western world at our expense. Nevertheless, we remained in a 
stronger position than ever before. 


Pienaar*s crucial blunder 

i lowever, a blunder was now committed that had the effect of ending 
all South Africa's threats about cancelling the agreements and backing 
out of Resolution 435, On 7 April 1989, Administrator-General Pienaar 
announced in Windhoek what he called "a de facto suspension of the 
application of Resolution 435", saying that "as a result of the continuing 
incursions from Angola by heavily armed members of the People's 
1 ra ^ ori Army of Namibia it has become impossible to contemplate 
such elections under prevailing circumstances". 'Pik' Botha had to 
quu y reply contradicting Pienaar, with a statement that South Africa 
remained fully committed to Resolution 435. 

I ienjjr continued to work with Ahtisaari on the arrangements for 
voter registration, elections, the constituent assembly and other matters 
arising out of 435 — but his position as one of the South Africans 
deciding policy' was ended by that blunder. 
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Final preparations for homecoming 


Arrangements were now being made for the return of the large 
Namibian community in exile under SWAFO's care. There were about 
40,000 of them in Angola, with the UN High Commission for Refugees 
responsible for their repatriation. Early in June 1909, I instructed Dr 
Nickey Iyambo (first Minister of Health and Social Services) to get 
ready to return with a few colleagues to prepare the way for the large 
numbers that wen? to follow. This first party flew' from Luanda on 12 
June, only a few weeks after the withdrawal of our forces into Angola 


as finally agreed with the UN- 

Comrade Hage Ceingob, who had been appointed by SWAFO 
Central Committee to lead the forthcoming election campaign, then 
followed only six days later with a large group which included Dr. 
Libert ina Amathila, Theo-Ben Gurirab and Hidipo Hamutenya, LendU' 
keni Ithana and many others; and a second Zambian Airways plane- 
load reached Oshakati the same day. From then on, the numbers of our 
"returnees" increased rapidly, and the stage began to be set for the 

democratic process in which we were a II to participate. 

The South African apartheid regime still did not let up in the P P 
ganda attacks and continued with their vicious anb-SVVAPG 
The Radio South African Co-operation (RSAO sub-rtat.on ^ d on 
the top floor of Kalahari Sands Hotel in - 

covered, daily attacked and slandered SWA h a massive'slush 
as we now know from Tik’ Botha s admission, y ^ 

fund- of 100 million Sou* African rand .M ■*. 

the opposition parties in an effort to defeat. i u hanan Angola to 

aS She end 5 May 1900 we caiied *^%3g£SL 

observe the release from detention o - lh African agents. 

who had been held as suspected spies and Sou . Sa ^ m 
Andimba Ya Toivo and Moses Caroeb, then r*>P*. a rep0 rter 

General and Administrative Secretary, were P ^ A! | those ex- 

and photographer from J ' h ‘" 

detainees who complained of i also became 

innocence, were returned toformed a 

recipients of Botha’s massive si us un ’ tD cy/APO. This was 

political party which joined the to exercise in the first 

their democratic right, which , 1( j u v ^e UN. Though 

denrocraiu. elec.,on, ruperv.sed ^ lhjt some had 

thenp was bitterness against them 
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given information to the enemy, they were nevertheless received back 
into the community. 

As 1 prepared for my return home, numerous issues still caused 
me to maintain the maximum vigilance. There was much to worry us 
about the preparation for the elections and in August 19S9 I put these 
concerns very forcefully to the British Government at a press conference 
in London. 1 had already found* on a visit two months earlier, that a 
very changed climate existed at the British Foreign Office, which now 
gave me "red carpet' treatment-1 had talks w r ith the Foreign Secretary, 
Sir Geoffrey Howe, and was assured of development aid '"without 
preconditions''. 

In August 1989* 1 stressed the bad situation in the north where, in 
defiance of Resolution 632, Koevoet was still in existence, terrorizing 
the people in Ovambo, Kavango and Kaokoland. There had Been 
abductions, assaults and the killing of a SWAPO election official Petrus 
Joseph* in the Kavango region. A key provision of the implementation 
was being violated without any protest from the UN. 1 called on the 
British government to demand the complete withdrawal of Koevoet 
insurgency' units and also to expose the threatened rigging of the elec¬ 
tions by the South Africans, through mass immigration of UNITA 
bandits from Angola and white South Africans to swell the anti-SWAPO 
vote, and through the snail's pace registration of voters in SWAPO- 
supporting areas, 

I said it would be the "scandal of the century" if the South Africans 
rigged the elections "while the UN looks on", and I was *vell supported 
by our friends campaigning on this issue. Nevertheless very little media 
attention was paid to my words* and our sense of alarm grew That 
same month, however, the five Permanent Members of the UN Security 
Council sent a strongly’worded protest on Koevoet to the South African 
government. Koevoet were "recalled to base"/ though they remained a 
constant threat to our people. 

The menace under which we all now lived were South Africa's hit 
squads* "dirty tricks" operators and undercover agents carrying out the 
orders of their military and political bosses in Pretoria. This was 
displayed tragically on 12 September 1 9m, 48 hours before I was due to 
return, when Comrade Anton Lubowskl, then acting as Deputy Head of 
Administration in the Election Directorate, w T as shot dead as he w as 
entering his home at Klein Windhoek by a gunman using an AK-47 rifle. 

Anton Lubowskl, Hartmut Ruppel and other prominent white 
Namibians such as editor of Tftt? Namibian Gwen Lister, the human 
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rights lawyer David Smuts, and the photographer John Liebenberg 
had been receiving death threats for some time, certainly coming from 
South African military intelligence and the Special Branch police in 
Windhoek. Comrade Anton Lubowski had many enemies among the 
right-wing whites, who hated him for being a SWAPO member and 
participating in the liberation struggle. It soon became clear, however, 
that his murderer was a professional killer, organized by one of the 
units in the South African security apparatus. The murderer has never 
been brought to justice, and may well still be employed by the State, 
perhaps even here in Namibia. 1 expressed my deepest sympathy and 
condolences to the Lubowski family at their tragic loss, which was also 
Namibia's, as Comrade Lubowski had much to give our country at its 
rebirth. SWAPCys official statement described him as "a tireless cadre, 
selfless fighter and skilled lawyer, whose services this country will 
always miss"* 

It was a cause of much concern to my colleagues, as well as to the 
UN TAG authorities, and the South Africans, who now wanted the 
independence process to be completed with credit to themselves, that 
I was returning only two days after an assassination plot against a 
SWAFO leader had been successfully carried out. Martti Ahtisaari 
issued a statement warning that any further assassinations or wide¬ 
spread violence would halt the implementation of Resolution 435. 
SWAPO Director of Elections, Comrade Hage Geingob, was more 
specific and said: 

"If anything happens to our President there will be no election; 

the whole process will stop." 


Despite the cold-blooded murder of Comrade Anton Lubowski, my 
wife and I meanwhile were looking forward to our homecoming 
to Namibia, which we had left so many years before and in very 
different circumstances. 
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Return to Windhoek, Independence 
and a New Beginning 


In early September 1989, before my return home, I attended 
the Summit of the Movement of Non-Aligned Countries in 
Yugoslavia outside Belgrade. From there I proceeded to 
Tehran, the capital city of the Islamic Republic of Iran, one o 
the countries who accorded SWAPO full diplomatic status. 
I was met at the airport by SWAPO Chief Representative, 
Comrade Titus Mwailepeni, and other government officials 
with whom we had fruitful discussions. They provided us 
with a special direct flight from Tehran to Luanda. 

On 12 September, I flew to Kinshasa where I met with 
President Mobutu Sese Seko, and then wi e new 
can Assistant Secretary of State for African 
man Cohen, who had replaced Mr. Ch«w <■£££»£ 
him to support the impi.nren.ahon of Uh^"hon « 
and not to sabotage it as his predecessor ^ f 

The following day l returned to ° 

my departure I received the sa Lubowski 

Geingob of the assassination of Comrade Anro 

by an unknown assadant wife and i. 

On the morning of 14 bepte SWAPO Ad- 

accompanied by Comrade Moses f offida k 

ministrative Secretary, *** Airline Jet 767, flown by 

embarked on a chartered °P^ Namibian co-pilots 
an Ethiopian captain acoimp ' ^ Aidine . At Luan- 

whom SWAK>h*j M^dulrdodosSantos. ratnnet minis- 
da airpnrt. (nmr ihe MPLA Party sa 
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two and half hours flight we touched down at 12.30 p.m. at the 
JJ. Strijdom Airport (now Hosca Kutako International Airport), 

Immediately after we landed, I ran into conflict with the South 
African Colonial Administrator who was still in control, even though 
UNTAG military personnel and civilian components were also at 
the airport. He refused to allow photographers to take pictures on the 
runway, as 1 disembarked from the plane. I told the South African 
and UNTAG officials that I was not going to leave the plane until the 
press and all those who were there to witness nay historic return home 
had gathered on the tarmac. For my part, l had not fought for nearly 
30 years for the freedom of my country to return to it now as if sneaking 
in through the back door, I wished the event to be freely covered by 
the media, which would spread worldwide the words and pictures of 
this triumph, 

After 20 minutes of delay and consultation, my demand was 
accepted and I stepped down from the plane, to be greeted first by the 
internal Acting President of SWAPO, Nataniel Maxuilili, Vice President 
Hendrik Witbooi and Comrade Hage Geingob, Comrade Geingob held 
high the same SWAPO flag that I had handed to him on 18 June 1989 as 
he embarked on the Zambian Airways DClOen route to Windhoek, and 
then handed it back to me. Then followed by mv dear mother HelvL 
-Mpingana Kondombofo, 89 years of age and still bright-eyed and 
upright. I then knelt and kissed the soil of my beloved country — 
Namibia, "The Land of the Brave*, 

We were taken quickly through the airport building into a waiting 
motor-car to begin the 45 km drive into Windhoek. Our capital, a 
settlement of the Hereros, Nama and Orlams long before the Germans 
came, was built among hills and the nearest sufficiently flat area for an 
international-standard airport was at such a distance. Nevertheless, the 
road was lined all the way to Windhoek by cheering well-wishers and 
welcoming SWAPO members, supporters, fellow-countrymen and 
women who were yearning for freedom and independence. 

1 later learned that after my arrival at the airport there was a com¬ 
motion when SWAPO security officials detected a South African intelli¬ 
gence officer with a rifle, waiting to assassinate me as I disembarked 
from the plane. The South African agent was forcibly removed from the 
airport buildings. This was one of the reasons the press was refused 
access during my disembarkation from the plane. Windhoek was very 
tense after the assassination of Comrade Anton Lubowski on 12 
September. The Boers were so vicious that even after they agreed to and 
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signed the cease-fire, they wrote on the wall of a car park in the middle 
of Windhoek, "We are waiting for murderer Nujoma". However, 
Nigeria and the Front Line States — Angola, Botswana, Zambia, 
Tanzania, Mozambique and Zimbabwe — and other OAU member 
states who had established their offices in Windhoek (later on to become 
embassies and high commissions), coupled with SWAPO security 
officers, had foiled the assassination plan. 

It is a fact that, even though I had lived for some years with the cer¬ 
tainty of my return to Namibia on the threshold of independence, come 
what may, my arrival and the journey to Windhoek and on to Katutura 
were moments of supreme joy. 

By then many thousands of Namibians had returned from exile as 
had, and we shared this wonderful feeling of homecoming. I had lived 
for ten years in Tanzania, nine in Zambia and a further ten years in 
Angola, and scarcely a month had passed during that wholepeno 

without travel to the four comers of the earth, or to be wi our ° 

fighters or refugees in the SWAPO Education and Health Centres in 
Angola, Cuba, GDR (East Germany), Congo-Brazzaville and Zam i- 
Now I was to be in my own home, with my wife and ^mdy^andno 
longer a guest or bird of passage seeking support or ami ia 
and independence. This was indeed a joyful and tusionc homeccneng. 


Katutura again 

Like ail the returning exiles 1 had P rob !f“TteTrs^o/towal^ 
that none of then, was Z Weducadon 

apartheid policy of separate develop ^ ^ entire Namib- 

which created disunity and racial and -affected all our lives, 

ian society. This policy of the apartheid statement 

In Katutura, straight after arriving from * ^ naHonal unity; 

at a press conference in which I appe a and j return in a 

^strugglehasbeenlongand« ^ 

spirit of peace, love, and above all national rec 

"Let us from this day work in unison, forget and 
chapter behind us. These memories o us Namibians 

conflict, racial hatred and td a new chap- 

must be buried forever. Let us open a pag for 

ter based on unity, peace, human nghu. patnoiuin, P~ 
one another and genuine reconciliation. 
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Our earliest struggles in the Old Location had been based on the 
demand fur human rights and an end to racial discrimination, as well as 
freedom from colonialism —- these goals were now within our 
grasp. There was in my mind another comparison with those early 
days; elements in the police and among their friends had meant to 
assassinate me then but had not succeeded. The threat had been 
the same on my return, but again their plots had failed. I would now be 
able to devote myself to some of the tasks we had set ourselves in those 
early days. 

My family and I stayed in Wanaheda, a section of Katutura black 
townships, in a modem house, recently bought by SWAPO. Katutura, 
like the sprawling town of Oshakati in the north, had not existed when 
f had crossed the border into Botswana in 1960. It was many times 
larger than the Windhoek Old Location where we had lived, but with 
poor facilities and with the same poverty imposed on our people by 
the apartheid colonial administration which it was going to be our task 
to eradicate. 

I went to bed filled with such thoughts and it was wonderful to 
awake early the next morning with the knowledge that 1 was at home, 
with my primary task, as set by Chief Hosea Kutako, Samuel Witbooi 
and SWAPO, almost complete. It was always in our minds that a part of 
our country Walvis Bay and the off shore islands, w as not yet free from 
minority white South African occupation. 

My first duty the following morning was to register as a voter and 
then to meet my colleagues in the Election Directorate to discuss the 
serious difficulties we were facing. Already the South Africans were 
singling me out for abuse, with an angry reaction by Tik y Botha to 
my press statement the day before in which 1 had blamed Pretoria for 
the carnage in the north on and after 1 April 1989, and for the assassin¬ 
ation of Comrade Anton Lubowski. To this day I still hold FW.de Klerk 
and his military intelligence officers of the South African white minority 
regime responsible for the cold-blooded murder of Comrade Anton 
Lubowski. 

We mourned him the following day in a packed congregation of 
thousands in the Lutheran church in Katutura. 1 and my colleagues sat 
with the deceased man's widow, children and parents. He was a symbol 
of the national unity and reconciliation that the SWAPO Central 
Committee had derided two years earlier would be SWAPCXs chief 
priority. Anton Lubowski's life, tragically though it had ended, inspired 
many people, both black and white, to bury the bitterness of the past. 
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Election — progress and anti-progress 

The election campaign was well under way and I launched the biggest 
political rally in Windhoek the country had ever seen, nine days after 
my return. I spoke for two and half hours to more than 100,000 people 
in the now Windhoek Independence Stadium, with another 10,000 
listening to the loudspeakers outside. As at other such 'Star Rallies , as 
we called them, to follow in Swakopmund, Oshakati, Katima Mulilo, 
Keetmanshoop and Gobabis, I called upon the audience first to stand 
for two minutes of silence in remembrance of the tens of thousands of 
Namibians who had sacrificed their lives in the fight for freedom and 
independence. Each time, with varying words, I called on everyone to 
"work hard to heal the deep wounds which have been inflicted on our 
people in the past". I also addressed the difficulties we were facing in 
the election - the violent behaviour of the DTA supporters backed 
clandestinely by the CCB and other South African 
the country, without any apparent restraint by the Sout can po i 

who, of course, were part of the conspiracy of South Africa to torpe o 

the implementation of Resolution 435. 

The South African Administrator-General Mr. Louis Pienaarwas m 
charge of the registration of voters, and the; U ere ^ 

Representative was snpposed on ^“"^ ou| ^, Rcsolut i„n 435. 

Uenerai conspimd and 

number ot UNITA supporters from Angola, along “| 

coloureds from South Africa. These were b ' ou * • £ M ^ 
buses hired by the apartheid South African Government .0 swell th 

DTA votes. orevent SWAPO from win- 

We had been fully pllbll shed the 

ning the elections since June 1 Council meeting in 

leaked minutes of a South Wes .. had been discussed 

Windhoek the previous September. Various recorded 

byOTAleade^dvUseririce^d^^^^^ 

the wish of the military chiefs th attention to an overall 

must work together as a team to give urg wis hed to have 'all 

strategy". The chairman, Dirk Mudge of die 

political parties to stand together in ^ fo fean5 expressed by 

It was partly to reassure us, an ^^ ommo nwealth and else- 
UNTAG and monitoring d ™, nte d a commission 

where, that the Administrator-General had appu 
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under Advocate (now Judge) Bryan O'Linn, to hear complaints of 
intimidation in the election. 1 met Louis Pienaar myself for our first 
discussion on 24 September 1989, and was aware of him wanting to give 
me the impression of being impartial in the election, and wanting to 
make concessions so that it would later be judged as "free and fair". 

Pienaar appeared to be a sophisticated man, more than some of his 
predecessors had been, but we knew enough about him to judge his real 
attitude and political motives. This was made clear by his action at the 
beginning of October 1989 in transferring the civil service pension fund 
from the local administration to trustees who could move it to South 
Africa, with an estimated capital outflow of 1.2 billion rand. We pro¬ 
tested against this, at the continuing election irregularities, and at the 
continuance of Koevoet, but received only empty reassurances. 

I also had to deal with the failure of the authorities to rectify the 
many complaints from SWAPO supporters who had been targets of 
South African intimidatory tactics. There was in fact a very serious 
climate of violence surrounding our campaign and we had many 
complaints to make about attacks on our supporters and properties. 
The Commission was unable to find against the culprits for want of 
evidence, mainly due to the refusal of the police, still under their old 
command, to make arrests and investigate the attacks. 

An ugly incident occurred when the UNTAC office at Outjo was 
bombed by the CCB (Civil Co-operation Bureau), a hit squad of the 
South African Military Intelligence aimed at the elimination of political 
opponents. One local policeman was killed, and the culprits, all known 
white South Africans, managed to escape the country through the 
assistance of South African under-cover agents. From the DTA — 
which the Pretoria racist regime, the Reagan/Bush administration and 
Thatcher's Conservative British Government all expected to win — 
came threats that, after the election, SWAPO members would be forced 
to swallow the SWAPO flags that were flying all over the country. 

Shots were fired at our election headquarters building in Windhoek 
and mob violence was stirred up in Katutura (where there was still the 
so-called ethnic zoning and, consequently, blocs of party supporters 
who could be mobilized for such action). Justifiable complaints against 
SWAPO members and supporters were non-existent. 

The UN Security Council was still watchful of the situation and 
determined that the process should not be wrecked at this final stage. 

At the end of October 1989 a resolution introduced by a group of 
seven member states of the Non-Aligned Movement achieved an 
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unanimous vote for Security Council Resolution No, 643 (October 31, 
1989), which demanded full compliance with Resolutions 435 [1978], 
632 and 640 [1989], especially the "complete disbandment" of Koevoet, 
SWATF and "their command structures", the repeal of all laws and 
regulations inhibiting free and fair elections and that the local police 
(SWAPOL) collaborate with the UNTAG police. 

The only dissent came from the British permanent representative 
who voted for the resolution but threatened a future veto if the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly attempted to adopt a constitution omitting the Consti¬ 
tutional Principles' and without the two-thirds majority requirement 
that the American and British had imposed on us in 1982. It has to be 
said that the Constitutional Principles document was formulated by 
the Americans and British to favour the interests of individual white 
settlers who had, 'by hook or by crook', acquired and occupied Nam 
ibian land during the colonial era (as I have described in the first 
chapter of this book). It must be clearly stated that the inclusion ofa 

clause in the constitution concerning commercial lands t eso-ca 

"willing seller, willing buyer" clause, which serves to perpetuate t 
status quo of inequity in land distribution in Namibia was 
in line with SWAPO's position in addressing the land question m 
Namibia. The inclusion of this clause has resulted in the pro em o 


lands we have after the turn of the millennium. ,, 

Nevertheless, at the time, we were fuUy confident 
win enough seats, and would work with other parties in 

bring in the constitution we wanted. cia/a PH's inevitable 

The last attempt by the South Africans to block SWAPO's inevitable 

election victory came a week before the poll. ^ Reso- 

Once again 'Pik' ^tha flew into Wmdhoek, ^ ^ ^ Magnus 

lution 643 was adopted in New York Geldenhuys, he had called 

Malan, the Minister of Defence, and General Geldenny^^ ^ 

a press conference in Pretoria ** messages referring to 

what he alleged were intercepted UNTAG radio ^ ^ 3J 

the infiltration of 600 PLAN fighters m . as “without a 

October 1989. We instantly describe*^^hriZiri and the UNTAG 
shred of truth". By the evening, messages and found that 

spokesman Fred Eckhard had ex UNTAG communication", 

they "did not conform to any known o . i^th parallel to our 

messages as "forgeries * 
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Botha was accused in the South African parliament of making 
South Africa a "laughing stock", and the opposition demanded his 
resignation. He had to admit that he had been the victim of a hoax, what 
was known as "dirty tricks" from inside South African military intel¬ 
ligence. 1 met him with colleagues at the office of the Administrator- 
General in Windhoek (what we now call State House) and confirmed 
Ahtisaari's assurances that our troops had not crossed the border but 
were confined to their bases in Angola, in accordance with our earlier 
undertaking. 

What astonished me at this meeting, only the second I had had with 
him, was that he told me that the messages had been communicated 
through General Geldenhuys from the same source that had given them 
information on 31 March 1989 which had led to the unprovoked attack 
and death of our soldiers and civilians on 1 April 1989. We decided not 
to reveal what he had said, in the interests of our national reconciliation 
policy and of preventing further destabilization just before the elec¬ 
tions. i told the press: 

"It does not pay any of us now to dwell on sad historical events. 

We must leave them behind us and start working afresh together 

towards a bright future for this country," 

Botha claimed later that he had no choice but to accept our assurances 
that our fighters had not crossed the border in November 1989. 

I did take the opportunity of telling Botha and General Geldenhuys 
that our election headquarters had been fired at almost every night and 
that many other such attempts were being made to destabilize and 
derail the election process. I told Botha that we were determined not to 
respond to violence with violence. As I have already mentioned, though 
we had our suspicions as to the level of their support, we did not know 
until a year after the elections that the South Africans had poured 
money — over 100 million rand, according to Tik' Botha's own state¬ 
ment in the South African parliament — into the DTA and the smaller 
parties in their hopeless attempt to try and defeat 5WAFO. 

We campaigned hard, and between what we called the 'Star Rallies', 
where I spoke, I met many groups of Namibians, church leaders, mem¬ 
bers of the business community, and on my first return to Ovamboland, 
the remaining traditional rulers and headmen of the old kingdoms: the 
Kwambi, Mbalantu, Kolonkadhi, Kwanyama, N donga, Ngandjera and 
Kwaluudhi. I had lengthy talks with all of them on separate occasions. 
1 visited their traditional royal homesteads to assure them that the 
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future SWAPO government would recognise their traditional author¬ 
ities. 1 was a guest of the Ndonga Chief, Elifas Kauluma, at Onamun- 
gundo near Ondangwa who had been a strong supporter of SWAPO 
during the struggle for independence. Despite threats on his life and the 
destruction of his royal homestead at Onamungundo, burned down 
by South African military intelligence officers, Koevoet and CCB in 
1988, he never gave up supporting SWAPO. 

I was encouraged by their unanimous agreement to support SWAFU 
in the elections and to give their backing to the new government we 
would form when independence was achieved. Their traditional lead¬ 
ership still means a lot to the people of Ovamboland, as does ^ ° 
Kavango, the Kaoko, the Tswana and East Caprivian c e s, 
some of them having been turned into puppets by the Boers to c ny 
out their apartheid policy of separate development of banm educ ■ . 

and homeland administration, aimed at keeping e u ... 
white minority in control and thus depriving migenous^ 
from working together as a united people to fight for their fmedom and 

I was able on this occasion to revisit my 
Okahao, and was pleased to find her in ^nce of all 

Despite h„r advanced age. who is 

her five sons, she had with the aid ° Y fields My two 

a widow, hop. it UP -“^ a r d talr;:Uatd" and 
other sisters, Naapopye Sofia and ^ have children. That 

were living with their Jusbwid* andbo ^ ^ of gralldc hildren 



I also visited the Okahao Luui in l946 . I was 

attended primary school before we buildingS/ built by Finnish 
delighted to find that some o t e ^ ( ^ saddened to find that 

missionaries, were still standing. iiia-scarred attacked by South 

some of the church building walls went ^“X miUlarv base was 
African forces who had a military ^ AcOT di ng to local 

attacked by PLAN combatantson tow ards the church 

people, the enemy normally fired m and studen ts in hostels, 

and school buddings to terrorize chu 8 at fa. resting place of 

This was also the occasion to pay ' ? Churc h graveyard at 

my father Daniel Utoni Nujoma "V ^blished the first church m 
Oneeke, where the Finnish missionaries es 

Ongandjera district. 
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Another visit [ paid, with full solemnity,, was to the grave of the 
founder of modern Fan-African polities in Namibia, Chief Hoses 
Kutako* He is buried with the Hereto chiefs Samuel Maharero and Fred¬ 
erick Maharero at Okahandja, the traditional Hereto royal establishment 
before the Germans invaded and colonized the then South West Africa- 
1 addressed Star Rallies around the country. My final Star Rally in 
Gobabis was attended by more than 5,000, including white farmers who 
came to listen and who received me well. 1 urged both blacks and white 
farmers that we must reconcile, unite and work together as one nation, 

I went further to say Namibia is a big country and there is room for all 
of us to live together and build a strong foundation for our common 
goal to work together to eradicate poverty, disease and ignorance. By 
so doing, we will build a solid foundation in which the future gener¬ 
ations will live in peace, harmony and prosperity. 

Election Day, 16 November, 1989 

Next morning, I spoke to the press before leaving the house in Wana- 
heda. Despite all the provocation from the opposition parties and the 
violence from the undercover CCB and Koevoets who were still oper¬ 
ating under the direction of the South African military intelligence 
apparatus, it was vital that we have a democratic election worthy as 
contained in the UN Security Council Resolution 435.1 said: 

"We owe it to those who sacrificed their lives in the war, to 
ourselves and our children, to conduct ourselves in a dignified 
and disciplined manner. Don't fall prey to violence, disruptive 
behaviours and disorder and alcoholism. This first democratic 
election demands us to make sober choices for the future of our 
country as well as for ourselves." 

When the polls opened, my wife and I went to vote in Katutura- 

The election was, with very few exceptions, conducted freely arid 
fairly, with a poll of over 95 per cent. For a while there was concern 
among SWAFO supporters as the results started to come in front the 
central and southern constituencies, where the opposition parties were 
strong because of the power of white fanners to compel their workers 
to vote against SWAFO, and because of the thousands of Angolans 
white South Africans who had crossed the Orange River or been flown 
into Windhoek airport and registered by Louis Pienaar as voters to 
increase die number of DTA votes. 
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oldest had spent their lifetime first under German «*«__ jf 

South African minority whiteoppression^hoUved in Ovamboland, 
the more than 50 per cent of the popu a h d suffered 

who had been m the front line in Z had 

Kt>evoct and South African army J P° their votes 

supported our frtiedom ^ r «trth«l voted forSWAPO, 

came in, last of all the consbtuen . ^ VQle We were the leading or 
and this gave us 57,3 per cent ° _ j«rrirts. Outside Ovamho- 

second party in 15 out of the 25 e ectora showed that this 

land, we gained 48,7 per cent of our support, uhnh.h 

was widespread throughout the C ^" t 'L da< jn d the more than 
All South Africa's dirty tricks an F P n ght- 

]00 million rand and other , nd others abroad spent 

wing sources in West Germany, USA, 

on trying to prevent th *^™propaganda against SWAPO, 
The media, influenced by Iht 2 ^SWAPO would get tw.v 

had made it a <X** *t"> *> ■ . . ||ll |,i r — Principles! to give 

thirds of the vote (as required by ** this had not been our 

us a free hand in drafting the Constitution, 

target in any way. 
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The duly elected Constituent Assembly was made up of 41 SWAPO 
members, 21 DT A and 10 from among the four smaller parties which 
qualified by the size of their vote. Our objective now was to move as 
rapidly as possible, consistent with making proper decisions, so that we 
could at last achieve our independence without delay and within the 
period stipulated for the duration of UNTAG. 

Making of the Constitution 

The Constituent Assembly duly met in the old debating chamber of the 
Tintenpalast ( Palace of Ink r ), the government buildings built by the 
German colonialists. One of our first actions was the proposal by Theo- 
Ben Gurirab that the Assembly adopt the 1982 Constitutional Principles 
as a framework for the Constitution, and so we agreed without argu¬ 
ment that Namibia would be a multi-party democracy with an indepen¬ 
dent judiciary and a strong bill of rights which would protect civil 
liberties and oppose "arbitrary expropriation of private property 
without justification", 

A Standing Committee, chaired by Comrade Hage Geingob and 
consisting of eleven SWAPO members and nine from other parties, was 
appointed to draft the rules of procedure, which was done, despite 
difficulties with the DTA, by the end of November 1989. 

A number of procedural issues had already been resolved by the 
various parties through consultation, and published in the Constituent 
Assembly Proclamation of 6 November 1989, i.e„ just before the elec¬ 
tions. This proclamation dealt with preliminary issues such as the date 
of coining into force of the Constitution, the adoption of certain rules for 
e conduct of the Constituent Assembly meetings, and provisions to 
prevent defection by members of one party to another. 

This proclamation also stipulated that the task of the Constituent 
Assembly was to draw up the Constitution of Namibia, to adopt the 
onstitution by a two-thirds majority, and to fix a date for the indepen¬ 
dence of Namibia. After the 1989 Constituent Assembly elections super¬ 
vised and controlled by the United Nations, the Constituent Assembly 
duly met on 21 November 1989, 

At its first meeting, the Constituent Assembly elected Comrade 
age Geingob as Chairman. His task was not only to conduct the meet- 
mgs but also to build confidence between diverse parties. He carried 
ont the tasks remarkably well. The first order of business for 
the Assembly was to constitute a Drafting Committee. SWAPO as the 
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majority party nominated 12 members to this committee; DTA four 
members; NNF, FCN, NPF, ACN and UDF one member each. 

Of course, before and during the elections, certain perceptions had 
been created that SWAPO was a socialist organization and was not 
committed to such ideals as democracy, right to property, etc. Therefore, 
when Comrade Theo-Ben Gurirab moved that the Constituent Assem¬ 
bly adopt the Contact Group's 1982 Constitutional Principles, it came as 
a complete surprise to non-SWAPO members of the committee. 

Before the process started, each party had prepared its own draft 
Constitution. The committee was to consider provisions of each draft on 
specific topics, and come up with a final version for inclusion in t * 
Constitution. However, at that time, a very healthy devetopment took 
place when, to the surprise of everyone, DTA chairman r. r u g 
proposed that SWAPO's draft should be accepted as the basis or 

drafting the Constitution. . . , .. 

The SWAPO draft had, of course, included provisions su 

protection of basic human rights, and commitment to e ”^ cr 
these provisions further facilitated the work of the commttee. 

Procedural!* the drafters first identified the areas they agreed u^oa 

andse.fcoseaL.A^e.ndo,^^^”^ 

topics where there were material differences . of 

parties. Specifically, three major * f eIectQ ral system, 

executive, the type of legislature, ..^^ A po was committed to 
On the question of the ^ * eX Q ' f vemme nt, while others 
a strong executive and a unitary y central govern- 

preferred to have a loose federal system wi ^ system 

ment. As Comrade Geingob put i, Y P SWAPO wanted a 

because they were used to aparthe^ the damage done by 

strong, unitary central govemm on j v perpetuated the 

apartheid. A federal system, we e t, SWAPO sought unity in 

economically non-viable, divisive bantustanisation of the 

diversity, but others sought to perpe 

country. . , c W APO, it stood its ground m 

Given the political prinap es n _j er t0 break the impasse 

demanding a strong executive. Howeve, ^ negotiations 

and to avoid delaying independence, and take' 

should take place on die issue, in sp discussions, we agreed 

On the powers of the executive, aft*Tong ^ ^ ^ ^ 

that there should be 'checks , between the President and 

President, that executive power be shared betwee 
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the Cabinet consisting of the Prime Minister and 16 Minister and that 
the President could be elected for two five-year terms. We also included 
in the Constitution a provision that the President would chair the 
Cabinet, and would address the parliament at the start of the budget 
session. In order to enhance transparency and accountability, the 
Constitution also stipulated that the President would answer questions 
posed to him after his address. 

On the question of legislature, again, SWAPO and other parties 
were driven by very different principles. Given the small population of 
the country, SWAPO wanted a unicameral legislature elected on the 
basis of proportional representation, but others wanted a bicameral 
parliament. Their thinking was that SWAPO might win the popular 
vote throughout the country under proportional representation but 
would not be able to win elections in and control all the regions, and 
therefore the second legislature was required- Their perception was that 
the north would be just one constituency or one region, and in their 
calculations, SWAPO would win in the north, leaving the rest of the 
regions voting according to their tribal allegiance. Their perception was, 
however, flawed as it was based on the fact that constituencies would 
be created according to the size of the population in a given area, and 
not along the old bantu stan lines of tribes as created by South African 
apartheid policy. 

Further, their thinking that SWAPO would win only in the north was 
also to be proved wrong when regional council elections took place in 
the thirteen regions. These were the issues that prompted non-SWAPQ 
members of the Constituent Assembly to push for a bicameral legisla¬ 
ture. As a compromise, SWAPO accepted the concept of a second bouse 
as the 'house of regions'. Each one of the 13 regions — Qhanguena, 
Caprivi, Gshana, Omusati, Oshikoto, Kunene, Kavango and Otjozond- 
jupa in the north; Erongo, Omaheke and Khomas in the central region; 
Hardap and Karas in the south — w r cmld elect two regional councillors 
as representatives in the National Council, the 'house of review'. It was 
also agreed, that Namibia would have a three-tier government, consti¬ 
tuted in the central government, regional governments, and local 
authorities. 

On the third question of what type of electoral system Namibia 
should adopt, after a long debate it was agreed that proportional repre¬ 
sentation would be used for the election of the National Assembly and 
a first past the post system would be used for the election of regional 
councillors. 
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93 Thirteen Administrative Regions of the Republic of \mitoa 


With these three proper of 

of the Drafting Committeeturned . . pulled off this difficult 

the Constitution. It goes to their ere i j.-bW this effort djv 
task in just 80 days. At least one au Narn jbii was adopted 

mirade". The final document, the Constitutio ^ ffRintn ,, 

on 9 February 1990. It would come into forft 

independence. . .-j 21 March 1990 as the 

Further, the Constituent Assembly J« ,1 « ^ day , which is 

day on which Namibia would become in . international linkafic* 
also United Nations Day, was of strugpl* 

of the people of Ma nubia during 
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The Namibian Constituency Assembly 
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Finally, the Constituent Assembly decided that its members would 
become the first National Assembly, and would put in place transition 
mechanisms, and mechanism for the election of the first President by 
the National Assembly. National Council was, however, to cume later. 

The Constitution of Namibia is, in many ways, a unique document. 
The oppressed, the disenfranchised who at last won their struggle for 
freedom, argued for the enshrining of the fundamental human rights 
in the Constitution. These rights cannot be diluted. Further, ours is 
perhaps the only Constitution that commits the government to envi¬ 
ronmental protection. We are proud that our Constitution has been 
applauded all over the world by scholars and politicians alike, and we 
are proud that during the first ten years of independence Namibia has 
lived up to the letter of this supreme law. 

Transition 

The full implementation of Resolution 435 had been achieved with the 
conclusion of the elections, and the people realized that at last we were 
to have our own government and to bo masters of our own destiny* 
Nevertheless, after the election, in the transition period, there were a Lot 
of manoeuvres by our enemies and wc had to deal with these. 

Above all, we had to produce a constitution in collaboration with the 
opposition. It was extremely difficult but in the recess that followed, a 
Constitutional Commission, including three experienced and trust¬ 
worthy South Africa legal experts, drafted the Namibian Constitution- 
We had to make a number of concessions to get the constitution, which 
was based on a SWAPO draft, adopted by the Constituent Assembly. 
When adopted by the Constituent Assembly in January 1990, it was 
acclaimed worldwide as the model for a modern multi-party demo¬ 
cratic system. It was fitting that our new nation joined those other 
African states who adopted a democratic system. 

My own position had been established in February 1989. Later, when 
I first spoke in the Constituent Assembly in November 1989.1 said: 

"I feel humbled and honoured to take part in proceedings that 
happen only once in a lifetime. As the son of an ordinary 
labourer, I feel humbled and honoured to be leading the country 
towards nationhood/' 

By the unanimous vote of the Constituent Assembly that leadershipi 
as President of the Republic of Namibia, was conferred upon me. 
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It was on that occasion that I felt most strongly that my service to 
Namibia was only now beginning. What I had spent my adult life doing 
was struggling to break the chains which bound us, as oppressed 
subjects of a foreign power which scarcely treated us as human beings. 
The chains of slavery and colonialism were at last broken, but for the 
future there were other chains to be wrenched apart. 

The first of these held in place the deep divisions that make the 
various population groups strangers, sometimes even enemies, in their 
own country. I told our people repeatedly that we had a huge country 
and a very small population: there was more than enough room for all 
of us to live together as brothers and sisters. 

Then there were the old enemies of poverty, ignorance and disease 
that so reduced the quality of life for a large majority of the Nami lan 
people. These could be defeated only by providing better education an 
health services, which were to be our first targets and priorities a 
implemented the SWAPO political manifesto, which clearly spelt ou 
our policy on economic development in the country. 

For me it was essential that our people should understand and p ay 
their parts in the political life ol the country. We are a 
country and all Namibian, should be able to parucpate m the demo- 

era tic process and economic development. n d 

It is also essential that Namibian citizens must embaric 

food for themselves but also surplus for export 
This is what is mean, by freedom and independent* 
accountability, and the accord of respect to your 8 

"“rs are best summed up in the **£££;!£ 
pendence day finally arrived, the full *f**“ " , come , we and our 

ob 1,“a u ^, - 

The Constituent Assembly had agree< ^°? ^ ca binet had been found 
400 entries in a national competition. *:, terS .to-be shadowing the 
to facilitate the transition, with t e mi .. their future tasks* 

J 
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95 Signing of the Constitu Nan of Namibia. Tmtenpalast, Windhoek. 



(L to R) Toiuoya Tmm; David Menyro; Hendrik Witbooi; Sam Nujoma 
dunng ceremonies marking the adoption of the Constitution of Namibifi- 
Wi!t[ikvi; r 9 February 1390 
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97 SWArO President Sam Nujcma during Constitution ceremcme., 

untk the new Namibian flag 
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Ministry of Ministry of Foreign 
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my request to the British Government, four British military experts 
visited Namibia and saw all the appropriate individuals and groups 
in order to put forward a proposal for the integration and training of 
our future defence force, as they had done in Zimbabwe. Despite their 
continued unhelpfulness in the past, Britain now appeared anxious to 
help, and proposals for training the unifying Namibian Defence 
Namibian Police and for English language training were put f “ rwar ^ 
It had been decided by SWAPO many years earlier that English would 
replace Afrikaans as the medium of instruction and as t e o lcia 
language of the Government. We had had much help from Britain 
and the Commonwealth in raising the SWAPO teachers' standard of 
English instruction in SWAPO Education and Health Centres an 

unanimous election by the Constituent 

dent took place on Friday 16 February 1990.1 was the sole dt 
and the acclamation that followed my election -s evidence^a. 
SWAPO's policy of national reconciliation was alrea y 8 
the gallery on this occasion was the 

activist Reverend Jesse Jackson, who exdaim ■ releasec | the 

and Sam Nujoma is in office!" Nelson Mandel ... • deed svm bolize 
previous Sunday, 11 February, and the two even the final 

L new era, in which southern African 

defeat of colonialism, apartheid an 

sworn in by the UN Secretary-Gener , a This was t0 be 21 

day now fixed for the independence ce e ^ anniversary of the 

March 1990, a date of poignant memory as ^ me soon after 

Sharpeville massacre in 1960, news 0 ™ have an electrifying 

my arrival in Dar-es-Salaam, and lt had also 
effect on the freedom movement through Day 

been chosen by the United Nations as ^ ^ the transition 

The white South Africans opp ' envisaged under L i 

had already been so much * J^ber 1978), wanted to in¬ 

security Council Resolution 435 (2 P ^ . dear that it was the 
form the ceremony. But we ma e tof Namibia since the teirnm* 
United Nations, as the de jure gove A __ b)y Reso i u tion 2145 m 1966, 
ation of the mandate by *e ^^.^-GeneraL swear-m 

that should, through the status in the matter a 

President and that South Africa had no status 


the ft ** 4 
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The ministers were all to be sworn in by the Namibian-born Chief 
Justice Hans Berker, whose position, together with that of the other 
judges, we had accepted in the change-over. 

Departures without dignity 

There was a lot happening around the country that showed that the 
South African elements, at all levels, were not going to move out with¬ 
out doing all the damage they could. In the north, armed men whom wc 
knew to be under Koevoet command destabilized wherever they could 
the fragile peace that had succeeded 23 years of war. It came out that 
General Dreyer, their commanding officer, was accommodating his 
men on a farm, Manheihm, near Tsumeb, and that they had a large 
suppty of arms. In the south too, arms caches were discovered and the 
under-cover units such as that which had assassinated Anton Lubowski 
had not been apprehended. 

Our relations with the South African Administrator-General Louis 
Pienaar grew increasingly strained. As his remaining time in the 
countrv shortened, he set about doing all he could to benefit those who 
had run the country with him during the illegal occupation of the apart- 
eid South African regime, by promoting them beyond their proper 
rank, increasing their pay, and, as already mentioned, transferring pen¬ 
sion funds out of the country and even making it possible for officials 
to take out lump-sum pensions there and then. In the closing days of the 
South African colonial administration it became necessary for the 
Minister of Finance, Dr. Otto Herrigel, to dash from one bank to another 
telling managers not to honour cheques made out on instructions from 
the Administrator-General. 

The South African colonial officials were determined that they 
would not leave Namibia empty-handed. Pre-fabricated houses at all 
Simth African military bases were dismantled and transported to South 
ca. Even the contents of what is now State House were not safe from 
* e hands of the departing South African administrators. In 

° rcshience which had been the home of the German governors 
an u African administrators, many historically interesting objects, 
paintings and ornaments, which had accumulated over the preceding 
wmtupr, disappeared along with the former occupants. As a result of a 
bp-otf, our officials found that these had been secretly moved to a 
warehouse, m readiness for being transported by rail to South Africa. 
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We were able to reclaim much of that collection, but many other 
valuable items were stolen from government offices by the departing 

white South African administrators. 

It was not a dignified departure from the country which they 
had exploited for so long, but it was consistent with the way they had 
behaved towards the Namibian people — as was their stated repudia¬ 
tion of Resolution 432 which had required the early re integration o 
Walvis Bay and the off-shore islands after independence. 

This thieving should be contrasted to the demand t ey ma , 
which they were supported by some Western govemmen s, a 
SWAPO should inherit the 800 million rand debt ow to u 
commercial banks for expenditures in Namibia. Since some 
spent on civilian infrastructure such as schools and hospi a A, 
ually accepted the debt. A government with a sense of to** and jeal 
ous of its national reputation might have made e g 
off such a sum, especially to help a new country g*° n, V" ft 

■ attended Lo,„ s P^r's J 
day spent at the airport receiving h foreign ministers and 

where possible talking with prim ' indeDende nce celebra- 

politicians who had been mvited to atten^ ^ ^ liberation of 

tion, in recognition of their SU PP Mandela and 1 felt that 

Namibia. The last to amve was Comrade Ne^o attendanC e a t 

meeting him at the airport must t e p . w j, de jt was still in 

Pienaaf's banquet, though I did ffiX^r South Africa's 

progress. I saw Mr. Pienaar off at t eairpo 

illegal rule was finally terminated. 

Independence Day, 21 March 1990 

. loon has been the subject o 
Independence Day itself, 21 Marc recorded in many commem- 
countless reports and has been thoroughly who 

orative boo£ and videos. On that more than 50.000 

attended the Independence Day -« of t he Namibian flag m 

Namibians and others, witnessed ^ ma ny millions of tele- 

the Windhoek Independence Stad.u . ^ mi dmght. 

vision viewers all over the wor ' ^^bian patriots who ce ra 

In addition to the thousands dence celebrations through 

with us in Windhoek there were mdep^d ^ ^ Kaukungua 
the country, such as the one P^* also fittingly «lebra 
in Oshakati, where independence was 
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fj 7 * 1 ^ of State for the Independence Day ceremonies, Windhoel 

' op) Prudent of Tanzania Mwinyi; (Centre) President of Egypt Hosm 
Bottom) Prt$,dent of Angola lose Eduardo dot Santos 


winanue*.. 


Mubarak 
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I was proud and honoured to wdfflffl® foreign dignitarie s t<_ ou 
country, who came to join us in celebrating our victory' and indepen¬ 
dence, Among them were representatives of anti-apartheid mo\ emeu , 
support groups from all parts of Africa, Asia, Europe, t e • mcricaj 
Australia, who had actively supported our cause, sometirm s in t ' 
of official political opposition in their own goummen s, an 
reward other than the goal finally achieved, T * 5 * as * eir \ 
as ours and it was proper that they should share 1(1 WI to ^ { j, e 

We also remembered that night those who had no h - 
day of o«r feed to.. Uu* who K.d sacrifice ton h* to to*-™ 

And Independence: 

— at the Windhoek Old Location; 

— at the Shatotwa and Cassinga massacres; 

— in the war zone after the Sou th African Army violation of the P 

1989 cease-fire agreement; 

— onthebaltlefieldoverthe23yMrsofa,medhb*rttio Bti 

— as political prisoners of the South Africans on Robben Island and ifl 

other torture camps and prisons, 

, ™ r4Tf Koev «t and the bantustan 

— as victims of the atrocities of the SWAT , 

"home guards"; . 

— as victims of assassination by undercover agents ° 

African military intelligence; wit hout a trace and 

and many other compatriots w ho in colonial bondage 

went to their graves, while out '?**£* Namibia watered the tree 
The blood of all these sons and by P*«* nt and 

of our liberty and will a * w,a - s Lbia rhit 

generations of the R^tibUc ofNam*^ recondliahon M 

It was in the coon trymen 

we also remembered those w hi1eoppos'd to «t bu 

died in defame of Soud 1 African W 

a ted from the liberation movemen 
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V 



1fll UN Secretary-General Jai'ier P&ez de Cuellar r handing Over the 

wis of state power to President-Elect Sam Nujoma at swearing-in 
ceremony. Windhoek, 21 iMarch 1950 
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'Ilte tasks ahead 

As that great day of our independence drew to a dose, there was one 
thought above all others in my mind: Tomorrow the history of independent 
Namibia begins, and we owe it to all who have gone before, as well as to 
all who will come after, to make it one worthy of them and of the heron 
struggle in which we were able to triumph at last. 

We had, through this heroic struggle, attained political freedom, t ie 
essentia] first goal of SWAFO. But immense tasks lay ahead. 

After independence we wou Id be faced with the cha enges o n 
building, of economic reconstruction and of unifying a popua ic ^ 
had beer tom along ractal and ethnic lines during 
oppression, apartheid ard'bantustamzahon . Wc would be % g 
provide for the well-being of all our people, ill" a 

health services, and the infrastructure needed for the bu. g 

"IS ™y *» belief, and so it rema^ha, the Iride- 
pendence victory of SWAPO would enable ‘ lheultiina te 

participate in the wider Pan-African inovem ^^ ^ A f nfan 

goal of a united continent., in M^ * #hpte wl( [ 

people on the continent ^na tn 
be achieved, 
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